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TOWER BRIDGE, 
SOME HISTORIC 
BY JOHN 


HE historic landmarks of London 
have to be sought. A few of them, 
such as the Tower and Westminster 

Abbey, obtrude themselves upon the travel- 
er’s notice and seem to say, “‘ Uncover your 
heads and do reverence unto us, for we 
have passed unscathed through the storm 
and stress of centuries, while you are but 
poor mortals who are here to-day and gone 


* The Notes on the Required Readings in THE CHautavu- 
QUAN will be found following those on the books of the course, 
in the C, L, S. C. Department of the magazine. 
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TOWER OF LONDON ON THE RIGHT. 
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to-morrow.”” But the most of them are 
hidden away in back streets, and in nooks 
and corners so sequestered that even the 
majority of Londoners are ignorant of their 
existence. 

Within the past fifty years London proper 
has been practically rebuilt, and in the 
process great historic landmarks have been 
ruthlessly swept away. ‘Temple Bar at the 
top of Fleet Street, upon which for hundreds 
of years traitors’ heads were exposed for 
the warning of evil-doers and the encourage- 
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ment of patriotism, was pulled down not 
many years ago because, forsooth, it was an 
obstruction to traffic, and many a grand old 
mansion in which kings and princes have 
taken counsel and held revel has_ been 
ignominiously shoveled away to make room 
for an ugly warehouse. 

Of late years the cultured minority have 
endeavored, with varying success, to stay 
the hands of the vandal or to minimize his 
power for mischief, but the average Londoner 
remains indifferent. He has in truth no 
taste for delving into the past. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to him to say that he cannot 
afford to do so. His concern is for the 
present, his thoughts are ever concentrated 
upon the pressing need of earning the 
wherewithal to live and his energies are 
devoted without ceasing to that stupendous 
struggle for existence in which he is but one 
of five millions of fierce combatants who 
neither give nor expect to receive quarter. 

This is doubtless the chief reason why 
nine tenths of the daily visitors, say, to the 
Tower of London, are country people and 
foreigners. Once past the barrier, you tread 
upon ground of which every inch is saturated 
with history, and there is scarcely one room 
which has not its record of kingly pomp, 
or princely lust, or fallen greatness but the 
yokel’ makes straight for the apartment in 
which the crown jewels of England are 
kept in a great glass case, air-tight and 
dust-proof, heavily barred and jeal- 
ously guarded. 

This phenomenon of indifference 
is, of course, not confined to Lon- 
don, for the adage “familiarity 
breeds contempt” is of worldwide 
applicability, but for all that, it has 
always seemed sad and strange and f 
inexplicable to me that tens of thou- fj 
sands of Englishmen and English- 
women can daily pass that glorious 
pile—Westminster Abbey—without 
thought of the royal and illustrious 
dead enshrined within its blackened 
walls and without desire to explore its 
stately aisles or to gaze upon the tombs and 
monuments which almost 
epitomize the history of England. 


of themselves 
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Modern barbarians, miscalled architects 
and artists and what not, have from time to 
time done their puny best to dwarf West- 
minster Abbey and to spoil its surroundings, 
but the grand old church has not suffered 
much after all. Eleven hundred years have 
passed since the first Abbey was built at 
Westminster by pious and skillful men, and 
for more than four centuries this majestic 
monument of man’s zeal for the glory of 
God has stood precisely as it stands now. 
The mortal remains of a dozen monarchs 
and of hundreds of sages and statesmen 
and warriors, whose names live in history, 
have crumbled into dust, empires have 
arisen, flourished and decayed, and new 
worlds have been discovered ; but the great 
Abbey remains to-day as little affected by, 
or heedful of, the flight of time as of the 
babbling of honorable legislators in the 
famous “ talk shop”’ over the way,’ or of the 
ceaseless traffic of the adjoining streets. 

Within the Abbey fire and other mishaps 
occasionally wrought havoc with the beauti- 
ful fabric, but until the death of Henry 
VIII., there was never lack of generous 
princes and godly priests and laymen to 
repair such ravages and even to add to and 
beautify the building at great cost in money. 
But in the middle of the sixteenth century 
there commenced a period of neglect and 
indifference which endured for about a 
hundred and fifty years. During that time 


ST. THOMAS'S TOWER AND T RAITORS’ GATE, 


beautiful timber roofs were hidden by 


plaster ceilings and windows and vaults 
were blocked up in what appears now to 
have been an utterly aimless manner. Most 
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of the damage then done has since been 
repaired, but some undoubtedly remains. 
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well known to the monks, for hard by in the 
almonry‘ at the west end of the sanctuary 


Only the other day Canon Wilberforce he set up his press and there worked for 
discovered in and around his house in twenty years, during which he produced 
Dean’s Yard, frescoes, oak paneling, and between fifty and sixty volumes. 





ST. PAUL’S CHOIR AND REREDOS. 
the like which must have been exe- 
cuted quite five hundred years ago. 
This stimulated the reverend gentle- 


man’s archzological ambition with 
the result that he found in the base- 
ment of the house a_ beautiful 


groined crypt*® which was formerly 

part of the Abbey proper. This had 

been used as far as the records went 

back, as a coal and wine cellar, 

with a dividing wall. The wal! was re- 
moved, the place was cleared of rubbish, 
blocked up windows were discovered and 
reopened, a fine entrance doorway rescued 
from the mask of brickwork and masonry 
which had hidden it for hundreds of years, 
and after several months’ patient work, six 
skilled masons chipped away a thick coating 
of medieval plaster and revealed to the 
world the original roof built in 1362. Canon 
Wilberforce has turned the crypt into a 
dining room and no one has reason to 
grumble thereat, seeing that the place was, 
almost certainly, the refectory of the Bene- 
dictine monks who once had charge of the 
Abbey. William Caxton, who introduced 
the art of printing into England, may have 
dined in this refectory. He must have been 


St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral as it now 
exists has stood 
for less than two 
centuries, but the 
ground which it 
covers is historic 
ground. A Chris- 
tian church was 
built upon it in 
the time of the 
Saxons and near- 


INTERIOR OF ALL HALLOWS, SOUTHEAST VIEW, 
PENN FONT ON THE RIGHT, 


ly seven hundred years ago a lordly ca- 
thedral six hundred feet long by one hundred 
and twenty broad and covering three and 
a half acres reared its lofty spires to heav- 
en, attesting the piety and munificence of 
kings, princes, prelates, merchants, and 
peasants. Until its destruction in the Great 
Fire in 1666 this noble pile was the heart, 
the nerve-center, of London. A few years 
ago there still stood at the eastward end 
of the cathedral, a tree which marked the 
site of St. Paul’s “Cross,” a pulpit formed 
of wood, with lead covered stone _ steps, 
surmounted with a cross. Around that 
quaint structure surged for centuries the 
tumultuous life of the ancient metropolis. 
Thither was summoned the Folkmote, a 
kind of municipal parliament of whose 
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powers, privileges, and procedure little is 
known now. Great divines, the martyrs 
Latimer and Ridley among them, preached 
to court and people from the Cross pulpit, 
laws were promulgated from it, prelates 
thundered papal bulls from it and did not 
fear to denounce vice and evil-doing in 
high places. Beneath St. Paul’s Cross an 
eloquent preacher gave thanks to God for 
the great victory over the Spanish Armada 
and raised the patri- 
otic fervor of the citi- 
zens to fever heat. 
Recantations were 
publicly made and 
penance done in 
front of it. Jane 
Shore,® the luckless 
concubine of Edward 
IV., stood before St. 
Paul’s Cross, a com- 
pulsory penitent, 
bareheaded, bare- 
footed, and candle 
in hand, while the 
rabble mocked at the 
beautiful woman who 
but a few months 
before was idolized 
by her royal lover 
and seemed secure in 
place and power. In 
1643 Parliament, 
though busily en- 
gaged in fighting 
King Charles, found 
time to deal with the 
“emblems of pop- 
ery’’ scattered over London, and one result 
of their newly born ultra-Protestant zeal was 
the destruction of St. Paul’s Cross and other 
beautiful crosses within the metropolis. 

The present St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
masterpiece of Sir Christopher Wren, is 
shorn of much of the glory which attached 
to its predecessor. It is a noble cathedral, 
a superb church, but little more. A new 
and greater London has grown and spread 
for miles around it. Social life in the area 
of which St. Paul’s is the center has been 
completely changed. Citizens no longer 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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live in the city and worship in the city 

churches. They work and struggle within 

the shadow of the great cathedral but they 

are utterly uninfluenced by its proximity. 

They come in the morning and go in the 

evening by train and tram and omnibus, 

and leave St. Paul’s to the dean and.chapter 
and to country people and foreigners. 

Within the memory of middle-aged men 

there was a time when there was no spir- 

itual life worthy of 

the name connected 

with St. Paul’s Ca- 

thedral. Truth to tell 

there is not much 

even now, despite 

the great religious 

revival which has 

acted like a_ tonic 

upon the state 

church. There are 


daily services but 
they are thinly at- 
tended except when 
some famous preach- 


er is announced to 
occupy the pulpit. 
On the Sabbath, 
people come in from 
the suburbs and the 
attendance is usually 
large, for the ritual 
is ornate and the 
music is very fine. 
But one instinctively 
feels that there is 
no congregational 
cohesion and activity 
or religious fervor in the place such as is 
apparent in the principal Nonconformist 
and Roman Catholic chapels and in many 
of the Episcopal churches within the me- 
tropolis. 

Nelson and Wellington and other doughty 
warriors and wise men are buried at St. 
Paul’s or have monuments to their memory 
within its walls, and as the second national 
Walhalla® it has gained a firm hold on the 
popular mind; but the cathedral is not a 
people’s church, poor men do not worship 
beneath its glorious dome. 


WEST FRONT. 
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There is one nonecclesiastical landmark 
of London, and only one—the Tower— 
which has changed no more than Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and which is as inseparably 
bound up with the history of England as is 
that great and ancient structure. Hoary 
and gray as it is one can gaze upon the 
Tower to this day and realize that previous 
to the invention of modern arms of power 
and precision, it was a formidable fortress 
fitted by its size and | = — 
strength to stand } 
sentinel over the port 
of London. The 
Thames still rolls by 
its southeastern front, 
but brown and foul, 
notwithstanding the 
millions of pounds 
sterling which have 
been lavished upon 
the sewage and drain- 
age and cleansing 
works by the richest 
city inthe world. Less 
than five generations 
ago, in 1786, every 
species of fish found 
in British rivers 
thrived in the Thames 
between its source 
and Woolwich, and 


salmon were regularly 
caught in the vicinity 
of the Tower in the 


spring. Now the only 
anglers in the defiled 
old stream, where it 
flows through London, are the watermen and 
longshoremen who fish with gruesome hooks 
and drags for drowned human bodies. 
When William the Conqueror, searching 
about in the year 1076 for a site upon which 
to build afortress whence his savage soldiery 
could dominate London, selected the spot 
upon which the Tower still stands, he did 
no more than follow the example of the 
Romans who had conquered the country 
hundreds of years before him. They had 
found and recognized the suitability of the 
ground from the point of view of military 


ST. PAUL’s, 
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strategy and built a fort the remains of 
which must have been visible in William’s 
time. Thence they constructed a_ wall 
twenty-two feet high, two miles and one 
furlong in length inland and one mile along 
the river bank, for the defense of the entire 
city. No shoddy work was put into that 
wall. Remains of it are occasionalty found 
in the course of excavations to this day, so 
hard and solid as to make the demolition of 
stone and mortar a 
work of great labor 
and difficulty. Wil- 
liam’s architects and 
builders were glad to 
avail themselves of 
the massive founda- 
tions put in by the 
Romans and their 
work was thereby so 
much lightened that 
by 1078 the great 
square structure 
known as the White 
Tower was completed 
as it stands to-day. 
Thereafter successive 
kings employed suc- 
cessive prelates and 
priests, monopolists 
of the art of architec- 
ture in those illiterate 
days, to extend the 
big fortress. The 
place was in fact built 
upon the installment 
system, for kingly 
lives were then short 
as a rule; with war and lust and gluttony 
and idleness, princes showed no disposition 
to embark in very large enterprises. 

But for a hundred years or so there was 
a marked weakness among the rulers of 
England to add to the Tower. One king 
put up a tower, another dug a great ditch, 
and a third, no less a person than Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, erected the walls. When 
at length a halt was called, it was found 
that the walls enclosed a space of twelve 
acres or thereabouts and there was no room 
left for large building operations. Thus 


en 
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King Richard I. rendered his thrifty suc- 
cessors a good service by putting up those 
walls, for their existence gave them reason- 
able excuse for letting the Tower take care 
of itself in the matter of building extensions 
and it has done so practically for five 
centuries. 

But what an amount of history has been 
made within its gloomy precincts! Kings 
and queens have lived and died in it and 
there princes have been foully murdered. 
Brave and honest men and fair and virtuous 
women, as well as proved traitors, scoun- 
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upon him the implacable enmity of his royal 
master was his refusal to give an opinion in 
favor of the legality of the king’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. The grand old man 
suffered death with cheerful dignity on July 
5, 1535, on Tower Hill. Ten years pre- 
viously Henry dined with Sir Thomas in his 
house in Chelsea and afterwards walked 
with him for nearly an hour in the garden, 
the king’s arm round his neck. When con- 
gratulated upon this signal mark of royal 
favor the shrewd old man remarked, “| 
believe my very good lord doth as singularly 








TOWER OF LONDON FROM TOWER BRIDGE, 


drels, and harlots, have pined in its dark 


dungeons for months or years before death 


gave them release at the hands of the 
headsman on Tower Hill hard by. Who 
can think of some of these heroic or pathetic 
figures and gaze unmoved even after the 
softening lapse of centuries upon the scene 
of their suffering? Of Sir Thomas More, 
for instance, lord high chancellor of England, 
righteous judge, gentleman, wise statesman, 
learned counselor and devoted servant of 
that able, shameless, lustful, deceitful, mas- 
terful monarch Henry VIII. More was 
nominally tried and condemned to death for 


high treason, but the fault which brought 


favor me as any subject within this realm ; 
howbeit I must tell thee, I have no cause to 
be proud thereof, for if my head would win 
him a castle in France, it would not fail to 
go off.” 

Royal 
avenged 
3oleyn’s shapely head soon fell beneath 


quickly 
Anne 


the fates 
More, for 


perfidy and 


Sir Thomas 


the same ax and almost on the same spot 
at the Tower. Six years later Catherine 
Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIII., was 
beheaded Tower Hill. Henry indeed 
kept the headsman at the Tower very busy, 
for during his reign the flower of England’s 
nobility, men like the great earl of Suffolk, 


on 
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the duke of Buckingham, the marquis of 
Exeter, and the earl of Surrey, were put to 
death in the great fortress, as well as scores 
of lesser, but perhaps more honest, men. 
Kings and queens before and after Henry 
VIII. disposed of real or fancied enemies 
in the same fashion, but not on such an 
extensive scale. 

Of the men imprisoned in the Tower the 
bare list would reach a formidable total. 
There is no more pitiful sight within its 
walls than the Beauchamp Tower, which for 
many years was practically the chief prison 
for state offenders. Successive prisoners 
have carved or written on the walls of the 
principal apartment of this tower, in order 
to while away the dreary hours of their 
captivity, and similar memorials found in 
other prisons within the fortress have been 
collected and placed in the same room. 
Two of these inscriptions typify the charac- 
ter of all of them. “The more suffering for 
Christ in this world,” wrote the unhappy 
earl of Arundell, whose father, the duke of 
Norfolk, was beheaded in the Tower, “the 


more glory with Christ in the next.” 
“The most unhappy man in the world is 
he that is not pacient in adversities,” wrote 


Charles Bailly on his prison wall. “For 
men are not killed with the adversities they 
have, but with ye impacience which they 
suffer’’; and again, more pathetic still, 
“ Hope to the end and have 
pacience.” 

Surely in these two in- 
scriptions the philosophy 
of captivity is summed up. 

Within a stone’s throw 
of the Tower of London, 
overshadowing and dwarf- 
ing it in fact, is the Tower 
Bridge, a vast structure 
completed and opened to 
traffic within the past few 
months. Upon this tri- 
umph of modern science 
and engineering skill one 
may stand and gaze upon 
the ancient fortress, em- 
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tyranny passed to the Beauchamp Tower 
and thence to death. 

Many of the parish churches of the city 
of London proper, that is to say the eastern 
central district of the existing metropolis, 
are very beautiful but of limited historical 
interest. The Great Fire of 1666 destroyed 
the majority of them and they were rebuilt 
in nearly every case by Sir Christopher 
Wren during the succeeding four years. 
Two hundred years or so is a comparatively 
youthful age for such buildings in this old 
country, where in hundreds of parishes the 
people still worship comfortably in churches 
erected four, five, and even six centuries 
ago. But among the few city churches 
which escaped the great conflagration, 
although not entirely unscathed, there is one 
which is deeply interesting on account of its 
historic associations, and which is worthy of 
the affectionate regard of every American 
citizen; for within its venerable walls 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
was christened and John Quincy Adams, 
the great president, was married. This is 
the Church of All Hallows and Our Lady in 
Tower Street. 

Coming from the West End by the under- 
ground railway you alight at Mark Lane 
station, which daily belches forth thousands 
of business men from its grimy depths, 
and toiling up to the surface you stand 
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bracing in the view the historic Traitors’ opposite this plain, quaint little Church of 


Gateway, through which many a victim of 
C-Jan. 


All Hallows, so near, that standing within 
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it you can feel the tremor of the locomotives, 
in the bowels of the earth far below its 
foundations. Overshadowing it, is a vast tea 
warehouse, recalling the memory of a certain 
rousing incident in Boston Harbor, and hard 
by is the frowning Tower of London, to- 
gether with the site of the public place of 
execution on Tower Hill. The vaults of 
All Hallows received many a severed head 
and body and Christian burial was secretly 
given to many a mutilated corpse to which 
tyrants would have denied such honor. 
The remains of the poet, earl 

of Surrey, of good and mar- 

tyred Bishop Fisher, of 

Archbishop Laud, were 

received from the 
headsman by the 
kindly priests of All 
Hallows and given 
temporary resting 
place. 

Even in those far- 
off days All Hallows 
was quite venerable. 
_ Richard I. founded 
a chapel there and 
tradition stated, 
falsely it seems, that 
his “lion heart” 
was buried beneath 
the altar. ,Edward I. 
is said to have had a 
vision in which he 
was commanded to 
erect an image of the 
Virgin at All Hallows, Barking, with the 
promise that if he did so, and visited the 
image five times every year and kept the 
chapel in repair he should be victorious over 
all nations, succeed his father in due course, 
and conquer Wales and Scotland. Edward 
IV. allowed his cousin, the earl of Worcester, 
to form a brotherhood in connection with All 
Hallows. Richard III., who was not partic- 
ularly noted for piety, founded a college of 
priests there, which in the course of time 
was suppressed by Edward VI. 

All Hallows has in its time numbered 
among its congregations some honored and 
sturdy plain men, as well as princes and 
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courtiers from the Tower, when kings held 
court there. William Thynne, the first man 
to publish a complete edition of the poet 
Chaucer, worshiped and was buried there, 
and so also Humfry Monmouth, draper and 
city sheriff, who protected Tyndale and 
encouraged him in translating the New 
Testament into English. 

All Hallows is therefore worthy of a place, 
on its intrinsic merits, in any account of the 
historic landmarks of London, but as I have 
said, it is also of peculiar interest to Ameri- 

cans. Giles Lytcott, “first 

comptroller general of all 

the accompts of the cus- 

toms of England and 

of all the English 

colonies in Ameri- 

ca,” lived in the par- 

ish and doubtless 

commenced that sys- 

tem of bookkeeping 

which just one hun- 

dred years after his 

death drove the col- 

onies to revolt. He 

was a great man in 

his time, and when 

he died and was 

buried in All Hal- 

lows, a monument 

was erected to his 

memory. He was 

only eleven years 

older than William 

Penn and probably 

knew the young man until in 1660 he left 

the paternal roof on Tower Hill for Ox- 

ford University, there to get into trouble 

for doctrinal heresies which rendered him 

quite unfit for further recognition or patron- 

age by so eminently respectable a man as 

the “ comptroller general of all the accompts 

of the customs of England and of all the 
English colonies in America.” 

The house of Admiral Sir William Penn 
on Tower Hill overlooked All Hallows and 
he naturally had his son christened in that 
church. The Baptismal Register, Book I., 
still preserved, has this entry, “ 1644, Octo- 
ber 23. William, son of William Penn and 
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Margarett, his wife, of the Tower Liberty.” 
The font in which the infant Penn was 
baptized may still be seen beneath the 
southeast window. It is of marble and has 
a carved wooden cover with angels plucking 
fruit and flowers. 

The connection of John Quincy Adams 
with All Hallows, Barking, appears to have 
been purely accidental except that the lady 
who was to be his wife lived in the parish. 


CHRISTIANITY 


AND ENGLISH 
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Adams met her when passing through Lon- 
don on the mission to the Prussian states 
with which he was entrusted by his father 
in the first year of the latter’s presidency, 
and the courtship was a brief one, as this 
entry in Book V. of the Parish Registers of 
All Hallows sufficiently attests: “‘ 1797. 
July 26. John Quincy Adams, Esq., of 
Boston, in N. America, and Louisa Cath- 
erine Johnson, of this parish, by license.”’ 


INSTITUTIONS. 


BY DAVID H. WHEELER, LL.D. 


HIS topic would require more than 
one volume for an exhaustive study 
of it. A brief essay must confine 

itself to indicating some lines of investiga- 
tionand reasoning. There isa large ground 
for the presumption that English Christianity 
has been the efficient cause of English lib- 
erty. Let us first survey this ground. But, 


since any course of reasoning must be at 


last aligned with actual facts and results, let 
us look for the chief actors in the critical 
periods of English public life. The free in- 
stitutions of this fortunate people were 
worked out and established between 1215 and 
1688. It is true that the Great Charter had 
a long preface running back to the first Saxon 
unions in England. It is also true that a 
rich development of freedom has followed the 
revolution of 1688. But it is still true that 
the four and a half centuries from the Char- 
ter to the revolution established and de- 
termined the character of the English peo- 
ple and their government. /eof/e and gov- 
ernment, I write, because no orderly system 
of public life can be called established unless 
it be builded into the character of the peo- 
ple. 

To neglect the large factors in familiar 
things is a characteristic of all modern in- 
quiry ; for the very good reason that the large 
factors are well known, while the small fac- 
tors are secret and elusive. A student of 
farming may neglect the sun and chemical 
reactions because these large factors may be 
safely assumed as always at work. In his- 


torical investigation our generation has spe- 
cially strong reasons for searching out the 
secret and elusive forces and combinations 
which determine national success and prog- 
ress; these forces and their interaction pre- 
sent the charm of novelty and the allure- 
ment of promise. Given all the great po- 
tencies—religion, morals, liberty, natural 
wealth—our inquiries are pushed into less 
familiar tracts of national endowment, such 
as the economic order, the juridical and leg- 
islative systems, the distribution of wealth, 
the relative importance of urban and 
rural pursuits, and other such indicia of na- 
tional vitality. 

The very iargest factor in social progress 
is religion. In faith and worship the great 
streams of morals and liberty find their source ; 
and there is no detail of national growth which 
escapes the effective influence of religious 
culture. All investigations of society find 
the earliest uplifts into orderly life and culture 
associated with and controlled by devotion. 
The system of worship does not appear as a 
result of civilization but as a cause of it. 
The first great thing an Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman society has done is to regulate 
the worship of the nation, and this churchly 
order is supreme over all other orderings of 
the nascent and growing commonwealth. 
There is a theory that society outgrows— 
has among us outgrown—this relation to re- 
ligion organized and imperial. The theory 
has no other support than the fact that a 
few thousands of persons profess to have re- 
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nounced faith and worship. They are not 
the millions. They have no monopoly of 
culture. They are not the builders of the 
future. They are as truly “fragments” as 
that Roman mob to which Shakespeare ap- 
plies that negative of social power. The 
vast world of man remains willingly under 
the yoke of religion, finding a vital force 
and an upholding hope in God and in His 
service. 

Happy are ye, O people of England! is 
the hearty salutation of the people and the 
philosophers of the world. Liberty, wealth, 
and peace are so entrenched in that island 
empire that each of them is familiarly qualified 
as English. Whodoes not speak with a sense 
of their largeness, of English liberty, English 
wealth, English peace? And the English them- 
selves, though they are always conscious of 
defects in their institutions and always la- 
boring to make their good better, are yet 
unanimous in their strong preference for their 
own national heritage of “ liberty regulated by 
law’’; and when they look abroad fora public 
system worthy of comparison with their own, 
_ they find it only in the United States and the 
British colonies—among their co-heirs in the 
rich estate of Magna Charta and its_har- 
vests. 

If we look over English history in search 
of its large factors, we shall at once and 
everywhere see Christianity active and au- 
thoritative. From the first union of the peo- 
ple under one government, kings and people 
professed the Christianfaith. No other reli- 
gion had a foothold, and Christianity lived no 
cloistered life of non-interference but rather 
that of an aggressive and triumphing cam- 
paign. The religiousconflicts waged around 
the throne emphasize the prevalence of faith 
and the supreme importance attached to it 
by the whole people. They differed and 
fought about the pope, but they all clung 
tenaciously to the Christian faith. If we 
add to this the large part which their re- 
ligion took in their daily lives and their 
thoughts, we shall see at once that unless 
some miracle intervened English institutions 
must have been shaped by Christianity. 

If we turn to the actual character of 
these institutions, new proof of a Christian 
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origin will appear. These master political 
fabrics are all built out of a material we call 
RiGHTs and every modification or revolution 
has tended to make rights more common, 
more dignified, more inalienable. Whether 
it be possible to separate rights from re- 
ligion, we need not here inquire ; for in fact 
the English claim for rights has always been 
uttered by a Christian voice—rights and 
religion were indissolubly wedded through- 
out the formative periods of constitutional 
history. We may regard English institu- 
tions as the most conspicuous and most bril- 
liant victory of our common humanity strug- 
gling for its rightful heritage of freedom and 
opportunity; and a Christian people wears 
the honor of this unparalleled achievement, 
after having transmitted to us and to other 
of their offspring the inestimable blessings 
of their conquest. 

It is true that other peoples have been less 
fortunate in their political careers though 
they also were Christian in faith ; but this 
does not, through the force of the compari- 
son, degrade the Christian factor and ele- 
vate some other factor to the first place. 
In truth any other factor would be subject to 
the disastrous effects of comparison. For 
example there are other peoples of Teuton 
stock, and’ marked by the same love of per- 
sonal independence, whose attempts at polit- 
ical architecture have barely escaped failure. 
In the most distinctively Teutonic of them 
all, a young emperor claims to rule by divine 
right. It isnot the original homeland of the 
Angli which has sent representative gov- 
ernment, trial by jury, a free press, and 
courts free from executive control on a march 
round the globe. This triumph belongs to 
Teutons christianized in England and to 
them alone. 

The complexity of the social organization 
in any civilized country must be recognized 
in an estimate of the strength of any factor. 
It is obvious that large factors—such as re- 
ligion, race, and climate—are subject to the 
effects of their combination with each other 
and with other factors, and that the full 
power of any one of them may not be de- 
veloped ina given case because of social 
hindrances of various kinds. Equally en- 














dowed races in equally favorable climates 
may have widely different fortunes. For 
such reasons Christianity has achieved more 
in building a Christian state in England than 
elsewhere. Of course, the fruits of liberty 
gathered in the United States and in other 
English colonies are a part of the one great 
conquest which we are here studying. Nor is 
it meant that the English have worked out 
fully the ideal of a Christian state. Actual 
Christianity is a comparative condition of 
society. No man has fully worked out the 
ideal of a Christian character, but there is 
a vast difference between the poorest and the 
best Christian manhood. 

In England, religion assumed from the 
first a more commanding place in personal 
and public life. The student of history will 
easily distinguish between two things ; cere- 
monial religion on one side and practical 
godliness on the other. From the first, one 
notes this difference between France and 
England. The French sovereign princes con- 
temporary with King Alfred are ceremonially, 
perhaps, as pious as that Christian ruler. 
But the French princes did not, like him, give 
their time and thought as he did to the ele- 
vation of the people through Christian edu- 
cation. It is a characteristic note that the 
English people have styled this man Alfred 
the Great, though the proofs of his greatness 
must be sought in the hearty, resolute, and 
practical Christianity of that earliest great 
English advocate and promoter of an educated 
ministry. 

Long before the ecclesiastical conflict 
which made England a Protestant nation, 
the English priesthood and government had 
Christianity more deeply branded into their 
life ; conscience had a deeper and wider influ- 
ence; justice was a larger word; religion meant 
more in public affairs. I should account 
for this contrast to France as I would account 
for the difference between John Wesley and 
any fox-hunting parson of the eighteenth 
century. In Wesley, religion had penetrated 
to the core and root of inner life ; in the other 
man it had only colored the bark and the 
leaf with the radiance of a summer sun. 
From an early time in England, religion had 
political significance and effectiveness be- 
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cause it had a depth and a practicalness 
peculiarly English; and therefore it had, 
not afree hand but a freer hand, in shaping 
political institutions. 

Let us guard ourselves against the se- 
ductive theory that unorganized and diffused 
Christianity has been too strong in England 
for the organized church. To Englishmen 
of the fighting centuries—say, from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth—there was no such 
thing as an unorganized Christianity. The 
substitution of the king forthe pope as head 
of the English church did not disorganize 
the church zz fact, whatever it may have 
done in Catholic theory; and, nearer to us, 
those changes which practically put Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone at the head of 
the church have not weakened the organ- 
ization. And allthe Dissenters have agreed 
to be and to call themselves churches. Or- 
ganization is a supreme note in things Eng- 
lish, and it takes its rise in a religion which 
teaches that we ‘are members one of an- 
other.” Wide differences about the details 
of church organization do not affect the com- 
mon belief that Christians must be or- 
ganized. For all purposes of this study 
Christianity and the church are one—and in 
“the church”? we mean to include all the 
people of England at any time organized, 
under any system, as Christians. 

A moment’s attention may be givento the 
very remarkable theory that the reformers 
of religion sought intellectual liberty only 
and that all the liberating movements have 
been essentially skeptical and anti-church. 
The least carefulness should prevent such 
an error; for it involves the absurdity that 
an agnostic of our day knows what the re- 
formers wanted better than the reformers 
themselves knew what they wanted. They 
wanted to expel an invading force of sinful- 
ness and earthliness from the church; the 
fruit of their success, in part, was intellectual 
liberty. If they had left the church to be 
sacked by the army of invasion and made 
their crusade for intellectual freedom, neither 
they nor our civilization would now be Known 
andapplauded. They freed the major factor 
from awful hindrances; and therefore the re- 
ligious consciousness has been able to effect 
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intellectual emancipation. 

It will at once occur to the careful student 
that the reformers in church and state agreed, 
for the most part, in rejecting any broad in- 
terpretation of intellectual liberty. Fortu- 
nate for them and us that they did reject it! 
They might have adopted as safely the lib- 
erty of murderers and other common crim- 
inals. Liberty of the intellect as a vocal 
force in the world is not possible until it is 
weighted with instruction and the sense of 
responsibility. The latter is of so much im- 
portance that to this hour intellectual liberty 
is exercised in England and America under 
a measure of legal responsibility. We feel, 
for example, perfectly free to hold an an- 
archist to an accountability for the effects 
of his teachings upoh undisciplined minds. 
And if such opinions were widely and effect- 
ively taught we should not hesitate to pun- 
ish men for teaching them to mobs. 

A long period of Christian education, dur- 
ing which the people were under the influ- 
ence of religious teachers in pulpits and in 
schools, has made a large measure of intellec- 


_tual freedom one of the very choicest of 
English institutions, possible and beneficent 
because illumination and responsibility ac- 


company its exercise. The reformers of re- 
ligion wanted a free hand for their religion. 
Wyclif’s aspiration and toil struggled to- 
ward the religious enlightenment of the peo- 
ple. Four centuries before Wesley he or- 
ganized a popular preaching army and he 
gave his ripe years to the translation of the 
Bible into the speech of the people. He 
was in this way laying deep a foundation on 
which every kind of liberty recognized by 
us might be reared. ’ 

This species of practicalness is charac- 
teristic of the English mind; but the com- 
parative method would fail to trace it to race 
or climate or pursuits. It has been the 
characteristic of the religious mind of Eng- 
land ; and an evolutionist who is not prej- 
udiced against Christianity will naturally 
credit the prevalence of this note of gur na- 
tionality to the dominant and pervasive in- 
fluence of the English church as that church 
is defined in this paper. 

It is no sufficient reply to this reasoning 
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that in the name of religion many good 
measures have been opposed and many bad 
measures enacted into law. We all know 
that inhuman crimes have been done in the 
name of Liberty. The application would 
be trite and wearisome. On the other hand 
we all know that from Alfred to John Bright 
the great commanding voices of English 
progress have been the voices of Christian 
men. ' 

Let us glance at four decisive events. 

(1) Students of English history fix their 
eyes upon a few great landmarks. The first 
of these is the Great Charter of 1215. The 
leader in the movement which wrested the 
Charter from King John was Stephen Lang- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, who stands 
“first of the noble band who defied pope 
and king alike on behalf of the freedom of 
England”; and he had a united clergy be- 
hind him. Without this leadership no such 
movement would have been possible. And 
from the Great Charter all the great free 
institutions were evolved. 

It is significant of the power of English 
Christianity that the prelacy and priesthood 
of the nation ranged themselves in that crisis 
on the side of the English people. A cen- 
tury anda half before William the Conqueror 
had imported a continental church hierarchy, 
papal, royalist, and worldly-minded. But the 
conditions which tended to give Christianity 
a free hand in its own development— isola- 
tion from continental influences and contact 
with a people soundly Christian through the 
instruction of a Saxon priesthood—bore the 
choice fruits of liberty. We may imagine 
some changes in the conditions attending the 
birth of the Charter ; but we cannot dispense 
with Archbishop Langton and his clergy. 
Nor have we any right to forget that all 
these prelates and priests esteemed them- 
selves good Catholics. 

(2) Whatever view be taken of Henry 
VIII. and the merits of his quarrel with the 
pope, the separation from Rome in his reign 
is undoubtedly another great landmark of 
English liberty ; and the fact that once more 
the English clergy moved in advance of the 
people—if less unanimously than under 
Langton yet practically as a great Christian 
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body—is hardly less significant than their 
union to secure the Charter three centuries 
before. It is common to say that in both of 
these decisive epochs, the clergy fought for 
its own rights and estates. It is too often 
overlooked that, in both cases, the English 
people followed their clergy with practical 
unanimity. We know it was not a priest- 
ridden people. Critics of our religion who 
dwell upon the sins, exactions, and recre- 
ancy of individual prelates or of bodies of 
the clergy, at critical periods of change, 
may be asked, in all reasonableness and so- 
briety, to lay their fingers upon the spot in 
the long march from 1215 to 1688 when 
the armies of liberty had not Christian lead- 
ers. 

(3) The. conflicts which cost Charies I. 
his head did find the higher forces of 
the state church on the wrong side. It 
was an almost fatal mistake of the church 
leaders ; and the bitter fruits of that error 
remain to set on edge the teeth of their 
ecclesiastical descendants. Divisions in 
English Christianity were made permanent 
by the civil wars, and dissent clothed itself 
with a representative office as a guardian of 
personal freedom, and still wears these honors. 

But none the less the movement had Chris- 
tian leadership and its armies were more 
distinctly Christian than any others ever 
marshaled under the banners of liberty. Its 
soldiers, its legislators, its citizenship, still 
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formed a Christian church making straight 
again the paths of freedom. The divisions 
among Christians in that crisis are due of 
course, to errors on both sides—on one side 
to a high clergy looking to a despotic sov- 
ereign for protection and militant service 
against a large body of English Christians ; 
on the other side to the unwise radicalism of 
the revolutionary party, an unwisdom which 
brought failure in the end, not to the sound 
principles of the Cromwellians, but to their 
ill-starred commonwealth. The principles 
triumphed finally in 1688. 

(4) In this finai triumph once more the 
nation is led by a united English Christianity. 
The schism in 1640 brought failure ; the 
union in 1688 secured a lasting victory. In 
truth, the revolution of 1688 spreads over 
the whole period from the earliest struggles 
with the first Charles to the expulsion of the 
second James. English Christians during 
this half century of civil storm drew a new 
meaning out of their great Charter and 
learned that “ we will oppress no man” must 
include freedom of Christian worship ; and 
Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, and John 
Bunyan taught them this divine creed. 
Neither the people nor their teachers were 
pagan or atheist, nor did they profess any 
other than the Christian faith ; and they re- 
mained Christians, and more devout Chris- 
tians, after they established religious tol- 
erance. 
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BY MISS S. MOODY. 


OWN in the very heart of the East 
1) End of London lies Mile End New 
Town, one of the least known of the 

lower hamlets. 

To the eye of a casual observer, there is 
nothing in its dingy streets and courts to 
attract attention, but to one who has spent, 
as I have, seven very happy years among 
the people, every street and lane is replete 
with interest. 


* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates. 


I feel sure that really to know the people, 
one must live among them as I and my 
fellow-workers did. 

Our home was the mission house, known 
to the people as the Church House, standing 
in the very midst of the parish, and with the 
door nearly always open so that the people 
had free access ‘to us. 

It certainly had a great charm, that happy 
homely life, with so many different meetings 
and classes to attend in the Church House 
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Hall, and such a variety of characters to 
study daily. 

There was always a pleasant kind of 
wonder, as to what was going to happen 
next, and a gentle undercurrent of excite- 
ment constantly at work, that spread a glow 
of sunshine over one’s daily toil. 

One was always busy, there was always 
something going on, from Sunday, with its 
round of services, schools, and teachers’ 
meetings, to Saturday, when one closed 
one’s weekly record with a pleasing sense 
that 


“ Something accomplished, something done 
Had earned a night’s repose.” 


The Church House Hall was a bright 
cheery place, with plenty of books on the 
shelves and pictures on the walls, and when 
the evening lights were lit, and the fire 
burning, and the room filled with happy 
young faces, I don’t think anyone could find 
a pleasanter spot in the East End. 

One of the quaintest classes held there 
was the Babies’ Band of Hope, which was 
great fun. The children were all under 


seven, but they understood quite well the 


‘object of joining a Band of Hope. I-am 
afraid we used a good deal of bribery with 
these little ones, for we gave sweets to the 
good babies and none to the naughty. 
Consequently they were mostly good. 

When the children had gone, the club 
girls would begin to drop in by twos and 
threes for their “‘ recreation evening.”’ These 
girls were all members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. One of their greatest charms was 
their strong affection. Where they once 
bestowed their love, they gave it ungrudg- 
ingly, whole-heartedly, and many of them I 
know I may reckon on as firm friends for 
life. They worked in several different 
trades, but I think the majority were either 
book folders, feather curlers, fancy box 
makers, or envelope folders. As a rule, 
they were much more faithful as friends 
than they were as sweethearts. <A broken 
matrimonial engagement was a thing of 
frequent occurrence, but to throw over one’s 
“mate”? seemed a much more serious 
affair. 

The girls met every night of the week 
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except Saturday, and so did the men and 
boys in their club and institute, but the 
latter were the charge of the clergy, and we 
had very little to do with them, though they 
always treated us with the greatest kindness 
and consideration. 

The terrible Whitechapel murders all took 
place within ten minutes’ walk of our abode, 
and [I think our nerves were somewhat 
shaken, though our common sense assured 
us we were safe. Never shall I forget the 
courage inspired in us by our workingmen 
that winter. 

“Don’t you be afraid, sister,” said a big 
rough man one night, to me. “ You're as 
safe as though you were guarded by your 
own brothers.” 

Another man, a stevedore at the docks, 
told me that if I were obliged to go out late 
any night I was to “knock him up” and he 
would take care of me, wherever I might be 
going. 

Late one night I was returning home, 
when I found my way blocked by a crowd 
in the street assembled to witness a fight. I 
hesitated a moment, wondering what to do, 
when a young drayman, seeing my perplex- 
ity, called out, “All right, sister, I’ll take 
you through,” and promptly elbowed and 
pushed a way for me through the dense 
mass of fellow-creatures. 

I mention these instances to show that 
the genuine East Ender has a great deal of 
latent chivalry about him. 

On Tuesdays we held our Band of Hope, 
from 7 to8 p.m. ‘This was the happiest 
hour of all. Our boys and girls were the 
brightest, most enthusiastic little creatures. 
They never spoke of “ Ze Band of Hope,” 
it was always “ Our Band of Hope.” As 
the boys grew older, they developed a pro- 
tecting manner toward us which was very 
touching. The Jews, especially the younger 
ones, often annoyed us by their rudeness, 
and our own boys seemed bound in honor 
to constitute themselves our guardians and 
champions. 

Once a Jewish boy, surrounded by a 
number of his compatriots, called ‘“ Sister 
of Misery” in an insulting manner as I 
passed by. Scarcely had the words been 


’ 
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uttered, than one of our little lads sent the 
small child of Israel sprawling on his back 
in the gutter, and then stood over him in 
the attitude of a young St. George trampling 
the Dragon under foot, while he exclaimed 
indignantly, “I'll have you to know that ’s 
my sister!”’ And that is only one instance 
out of many, in which a brave little Band 
of Hope boy has shown his mettle. 

They kept their temperance pledges 
valiantly, through many a temptation, and 
as they grew older and went out to work we 
had to start a Senior Band of Hope ata 
later hour. 

This Guild of Hope, as the young peo- 
ple preferred its being called, met on Tues- 
day from 8:30 to 9:30. We always had one 
business meeting a quarter, elected new 
members and arranged the programs of all 
the meetings, one evening being for recrea- 
tion, another for a devotional meeting, 
another for a debate, etc. 

On Wednesday afternoon we held a second 
mothers’ meeting, after which came a sewing 
class for little girls, then church, and then 
the elder girls’ sewing class. A great many 
garments were made at these classes, and 
we also taught dress making and cutting. 
Millinery seemed to come naturally to our 
maidens, one only needed to improve their 
taste a little. Certainly the wonderful erec- 
tions of flowers and feathers were rather 
appalling at first, but as years went on we 
could see a marked improvement in their 
headwear and style of dress generally. 

On Thursdays the candidates for the 
Girls’ Friendly Society met for an hour’s 
recreation. We found kindergarten games 
and songs and dumb-bells a great attraction. 
After the children had gone the elder girls 
came for their singing class, which was 
much appreciated. They delighted in part- 
singing, and would occasionally get up little 
concerts, either to benefit the funds of our own 
branch or to assist some neighboring parish. 

On Fridays, the very little girls came to 
needlework and afterwards their elders had 
a cookery, laundry, or ambulance class. 
Some of the girls learned to cook excel- 
lently, and the laundry class was very well 
attended. 
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_The girls always seemed ready to take 
good turn to each 


time and trouble to do a 
other or to us. 

Well do I remember, on one occasion 
when we had no servant, coming in, after a 
hard day’s work in the district, to find two 
girls at work like good fairies in our little 
kitchen. One was polishing up the grate 
till it shone resplendent in the light, while 
the other was busily engaged in cleaning 
the windows till they rivaled the grate in 
brightness—and all this, “because they 
thought we would be tired, and would like 
to find our work done for us.” 

Most of our time in the day was taken up 
by house-to-house visiting, looking after the 
sick, trying to cheer up the old, and inviting 
newcomers to join classes. 

As a rule, the people were merry, happy- 
go-lucky, unless the actual pinch of cold 
and hunger was telling on them. One of 
their chief failings was improvidence. They 
either would not or could not save and it 
seemed almost impossible to teach them 
to do so. 

Of course, with some, the wages were so 
scanty that saving was an actual impossi- 
bility, as in the case of old Betsey Silver, the 
match-box maker, who lived in a queer 
tumble-down back court. Betsey’s husband 
was an invalid, and she and _ her daughter 
worked hard to keep a roof over their heads. 
For eighteen hours would they sometimes 
slave, just leaving off to snatch a hasty and 
insufficient meal of bread and butter and 
tea. No time to cook, no time to clean the 
house, their lives one incessant round of 
making match-boxes and sanding them, and 
all for four and one half cents a gross, and 
“find your own paste.” Think of it, a 
hundred and forty-four match-boxes made 
throughout for four and a half cents! 

Betsey was an amusing old soul, and 
really wonderfully contented. She used 
very long words. I never could think 
where she had learned them. The first 
time I went to see her, she begged me to 
‘excuse her humble domicile.” She was 
very proud too, in her way. There she 
would sit, a mere bundle of rags and dirt, 
and say: “But I’m not one of the lower 
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classes, my dear, I wouldn’t demean myself 
to associate with them. I would have you 
to know that I have very aristocratic blood 
in my veins. I can trace my descent from 
the Royal Stuarts of Scotland.” 

Poor old soul! I think she really believed 
she was a distant cousin of our beloved 
queen. 

Silk weaving by hand was a trade that 
was slowly dying out, for no young people 
cared to learn it. The weavers were a 
gentle, quiet race of people, most of them 
still bearing traces of their Huguenot an- 
cestry, and their old French names, Devilles, 
Gerards, Chabots, and the like. 

Many of the old houses still had the long 
low windows, specially planned to throw 
light on the looms, wonderful old things 
they were, many of them dating back fully 
two hundred years. The bell of the neigh- 
boring church of Spitalfields still rang at 
six every morning “to wake the weavers to 
their work,” I was informed, and still “the 
curfew tolled the knell of parting day,” 
though I am afraid but few weavers put 
their work away so early. 

I used to watch one old man at his work. 
His wife helped him; she was a silk- 
winder. 

“But she will never make a weaver, my 
dear. No woman can ever weave.” 

“Why can’t she, Mr. Chabot ?”’ I ventured 
to ask. 

The old man pushed his spectacles up on 
his forehead, looked at me with compassion- 
ate eyes, and shook his head solemnly. 
Then he said in an oracular manner, “ It 
requires study, my dear, deep study. It’s 
too difficult for the mind of any woman, and 
that ’s all about it.” 

I believe it was the weavers originally 
who introduced the habit of keeping pet 
birds in the East End. However that may 
be, it is now a universal custom, and there 
is scarcely a family in the neighborhood 
that does not boast its pet linnet or gold- 
finch. It seemed fruitless toil to speak of 
the cruelty of keeping small birds in cages. 
The only way was to induce the owners to 
treat the little creatures with kindness and 
consideration. 
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Sclater Street, which was close by our 
house, was a bird-haunted place, almost 
every house being a bird shop. 

“ Bird Fair,” as the people called it, was 
held here every Sunday morning. One of 
the men told me that an auction took place, 
besides a great competition of singing birds, 
which was a fruitful source of betting and 
gambling. The little songsters themselves 
entered into this competition with such zest 
that occasionally one of them would fall 
down dead from exhaustion, having literally 
sung himself to death. A curious place 
indeed was Bird Fair, with its crowd of 
people, most of them apparently utter 
heathen; but here and there some earnest 
Christian soul, Churchman or Nonconform- 
ist, giving tracts away, or preaching at the 
street corner to a little group of half scorn- 
ful listeners. 

Sunday marketing was a great trial to all 
teachers of religion. All the morning certain 
market streets were thronged with eager 
buyers and sellers, while the sweet-stuff 
shops and the “hokey-pokey man” wiled 
the halfpence from the pockets of the little 
Sunday scholars; for, however great the 
poverty may be in the East End, somehow 
or other there always seems enough money 
to buy sweets, and, alas, enough money to 
spend on drink. 

But our people, free-handed about money 
as regarded themselves, were also wonder- 
fully ready to spend it on others. At one 
time we were much afraid that we should 
lose our Church House. The lease had run 
out, and unless we could buy the property 
at a cost of $12,500 it would be entirely 
taken out of our hands. The way the 
people brought all they could, to help 
forward the purchase, was surprising and 
gratifying. 

One man, a carpenter and father of a 
large family, worked over time and brought 
the proceeds to add to the fund. A poor 
old widow, living on parish pay, laid by two- 
pence a week till the required sum was 
completed. A small boy of seven came to 
see me one day, with a triumphant look 
on his bonny little face. 

“It’s money,” he cried, putting a dirty 
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little cotton bag into my hand, “It ’s all 
my own. I’ve been saving up since Christ- 
mas, to help to buy the Church House.” 
And together we turned out the contents of 
the bag, and counted it up. Twenty-four 
farthings, all the little lad’s savings, gladly 
given to help on the work ! 

Once in church a little girl sat next me, 
dirty and ragged, with no hat on her curly 
head, but grasping a farthing tightly in her 
hot little fingers. “ Will they bring the bag 
round?” she whispered eagerly. “I wish 
they’d bring it guick?” When the offertory 
was collected, the little maid dropped her 
farthing into the almsbag, with a look that 
seemed to harmonize with the words then 
being read from the altar, “ Not grudgingly, 
nor of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” 

A great fire one Friday night rendered a 
good many sufferers homeless. On Sunday 
morning there were several boys with col- 
lecting boxes out in the street, to obtain 
relief for those so suddenly brought to 
destitution. The gifts of the poor mounted 
up so quickly that many of the burnt-out 
families were soon better off than they ever 
had been before. 

One poor widow and her child were taking 
a walk that Sunday. They were in terrible 
need, in fact I know they had not had 
sufficient food for some time. That very 
day their Sunday dinner—which is usually 
quite a little feast among the poor—had 
consisted only of a crust of bread and bit 
of cheese. Some kind-hearted neighbor 
had given the little Edith a penny, as she 
and her mother started for their walk. But, 
as soon as they caught sight of the collect- 
ing boxes, “‘ Mother,” exclaimed the child, 
“we have a home! The poor burnt-out 
people are worse off than we are.” And 
so, without more ado, the penny went to 
help the homeless. 

Indeed, when we saw deeds like this done 
so often, and so simply, we were reminded 
over and over again of the widow’s mite, 
and we felt that careless, childish, impulsive, 
and improvident as our people were, there 
was a certain nobility and generosity in 
their character that showed they were really 
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capable of great things. 

The love of flowers is a marked trait in 
our people. Many quaint little gardens 
they have in their back yards. One dear 
old soul, after a visit to the country, came 
back laden with plants of stinging nettle. 
“They do hurt one’s hands a bit,” she 
remarked, “but then they ave such a beau- 
tiful green, it’s a pleasure to see them,” 
and she proceeded to plant them in her 
back yard, where they grow and flourish to 
this day. 

We had a flower show one year, anda 
tall white lily took a prize. It had been 
grown in a very tiny garden, but no plant 
could have had more love and devotion 
lavished upon it. It was presented to the 
good bishop at the close of the day, and I 
believe is growing in his garden still. 

“We do so love a bit of green,” is heard 
over and over again, and one of the most 
popular Sunday services is the Flower 
Service, held once a year, when the little 
ones, accompanied by their elders, come to 
church each bearing a bunch of flowers. 
The flowers are collected at the close of the 
service and solemnly presented at the altar, 
after which they are carried out to cheer the 
sick and needy in the Whitechapel Work- 
house. 

Now that every church and chapel has its 
clubs, its concerts, its social evenings, and 
the like, there is far less danger of the 
people’s seeking amusement in demoralizing 
sport-than once there was. Amusement 
they w#// have, and I think it is for us to 
see that it is provided for them. 

I think the great majority of the East 
Enders have a strong sense of loyalty and 
religion. Of course one occasionally met 
a few who spoke against the royal family, or 
scoffed at the truths of our faith. But they 
were distinctly in the minority, and were 
mostly great talkers on subjects of which 
they were profoundly ignorant. 

As arule, the people spoke in the most 
friendly, affectionate way of the queen and 
her family. They felt the deepest sympathy 
with the princess of Wales in her great 
sorrow, when she lost her eldest son, and I 
am sure they were ready to take Princess 
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May’s dear little baby to their hearts at 
once. 

The people were respectful, too, to the 
clergy and workers when they felt they 
could know and trust them. They were 
certainly somewhat slow in taking to 


strangers, but when one was no longer a 
stranger, then one indeed knew and felt the 
depths of loving kindness to be found in 
the heart of the East End. 

We tried, throughout, to keep all our 
work ona distinctly religious basis. 


We 
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tried “‘to acknowledge God in all our ways,” 
and I am sure that “‘ He directed our paths.”’ 
We were constantly cheered and encouraged 
by the simple faith of many of our people. 
I feel more and more convinced that phi- 
lanthropy and civilization will effect very 
little unless they advance hand in hand 
with religion, but that as long as we give 
the first place in our work and our thoughts 
to God, His cause will prosper, and the 
poor in our great cities will be won for Him 
and His church. 


IN AUSTRIA. 


BY OTTO WITTELSHOFER. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


HE race question in Austria, its his- 
tory, merits, and phases have been 
very often the subject of discussion. 

Yet in spite of all the essays and histo- 
ries that have hitherto been written the 
real situation in the monarchy remains un- 
revealed to neighboring and foreign nations. 
‘The chief reason for this lack of informa- 
tion, or perhaps better the occasion for the 
obscurity which pervades the problem 
abroad, is the absence of any thorough ex- 
position of the economic and social elements 
which really dominate the whole matter. 
Every one wrote at first about the political 
conditions only, and but recently have ar- 
ticles and treatises dealing with the funda- 
mental questions appeared even in Austria 
itself. 

It is a difficult thing not to discuss the sub- 
ject from a partisan standpoint ; for the race 
jealousies and rivalries are bound to affect 
the judgment of the most conscientious in- 
vestigator. At the outset you are met with 
the great perplexing problem of the relations 
between the Germans and Czechs, and it is 
almost impossible to remain unbiased in 
the presence of this absorbing struggle for 
the mastery. 

Ever since the revolutionary movement of 
1848 the stir of nations has agitated all Cis- 
leithan Austria’ and has at last reached a 
climax which could not have been antici- 
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pated. The measures adopted by the Taaffe? 
ministry, during its adminstration of fourteen 
years, are to be considered partly as unlucky 
attempts to smooth over the whole matter 
and partly as an intentional effort todo away 
with the balance of power among the races. 
Yet it must be confessed that the favoring 
of the Slavic element, which was begun at 
this time, has gradually drawn that element 
away from its position of passive contem- 
plation, and has laid a burdenon subsequent 
administrations which they cannot reject. 
The solution of the relations of the na- 
tionalities in Austria is different from what 
it would be in other lands, for the reason 
that there is here a distinct tendency toward 
race mingling, which is going on in the 
country districts as well as in urban com- 
munities. It would be a difficult matter to 
find families belonging to the upper classes 
of the great cities who could not point toa 
race-mixture among their parents or grand- 
parents. In the lower classes this fact is 
more evident in certain conditions of life, 
and less general than with their betters, yet 
the introduction of obligatory army service, 
the transfer of conscripts from their native 
localities to more or less distant ones, and 
the mingling of workmen of different races 
in the great undertakings of the government, 
such as the building of railroads, have all 
powerfully influenced national feeling. 
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Descent and nationality, however, refuse 
to be concealed and we find to-day that cer- 
tain names are linked with certain parties, to 
which in their derivation they are diamet- 
rically opposed. For instance, among the 
German leaders of Bohemia are seen such 
names as Schmeykal, Chlumecky, and Koze- 
pek, and among the protagonists’ of the 
Czechs the genuine German patronymics of 
Rieger, Krumbholz, and Purghart. The most 
prominent parliamentary opponent of the 
Italians is a Croat, boasting of the sonorous 
Italian name of Bianchi. No Hungarian 
will doubt the thoroughly national enthusi- 
asm of the premier, Wekerle, though this 
word points unmistakably to a non-Magyar 
line of descent, as did MacMahon to a non- 
French parentage. At the head of the 
Czech movement have been for a long time 
members of the Frankish race of Schwarzen- 
berg, while at the same time other scions of 
this house are distinguished as Germans. So 
we find that many old families of the Bohe- 
mian nobility are divided by the race ques- 
tion of that country, and can point to repre- 
sentatives in the different opposing camps, 
and the same is occasionally true of the 
trades classes——as at present in the Austrian 
Parliament, where two brothers sit, the one 
as arepresentative of the Germans, the other 
of the Poles. 

The political relations are also no criterion 
of nationality. At the present day the na- 
tionality of the Poles is still in existence, al- 
though their country has been divided among 
three foreign states fora hundred years. On 
the other hand Swiss nationality is formed 
by the aggregation of the members of three 
races and tongues. In Austria there has 
never been a serious attempt to derive na- 
tionality from political conditions, and make 
one nation of the various peoples which serve 
under the Hapsburg* banner. As has been 
said by the leader of the Poles in the Aus- 
trian Parliament, “ Austria is not inhabited 
by Austrians.” Yet no one would dare to 
say, on the same principle, regarding Hun- 
gary, that Hungary is not inhabited by Hun- 
garians. There the political relationship 
makes nationality. 

But the civilization of the different peo- 
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ples in Austria reveals quite important dif- 
ferences, though these differences are to be 
attributed to geographical and historical in- 
fluences rather than to national peculiarities. 
The civilizing influence of the central states 
has not pressed to the north and south so 
strongly as in other lands. That Slavs live 
in the regions less advanced is not to be 
taken as a proof that the Austrian Slavs are 
not to be considered as a civilizing element. 
The Czech Slav who has lived in the same 
mental atmosphere as the German dweller 
of Bohemia has raised himself to a notable 
intellectual station. For centuries Czechs 
and Germans possessed a university to- 
gether. Both races learned each other’s lan- 
guage and industries, and the Czech popu- 
lation shared in the German civilization. A 
Czech peasantry arose which early recog- 
nized the importance of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, clubbed together to build factories 
for its manufacture, and established besides 
a national system of benevolent and saving 
associations. The Czech peasantry sup- 
ports most vigorously the modern public 
school system, and by its defense of its 
schools has aided strongly in the Young 
Czech’ political movement. 

Nor can the different tongues in Austria 
avail by themselves in making out national- 
ities beyond mistaking. Not only Switzer- 
land with its many languages and one na- 
tionality, but other lands of various vernacu- 
lars and one government, like the United 
States and Belgium, show that different races 
can be fused into one people. On the other 
hand we find large communities using but 
one tongue which are possessed by different 
nationalities, as England and Ireland most 
significantly prove. But in Austria ‘it al- 
most seems as though language (with the ex- 
ception of the Servians and Croats in Dal- 
matia) would really found that difference, 
which not only separates peoples, but also 
summons them to the combat against one 
another. 

In Austria there are numerous languages 
and dialects. Chief among them are the 
German, Czech (Moravian and_ Slovak), 
Polish, Ruthenian, Slovenian, Italian, Serbo- 
Croat, and Roumanian. The laws of the 
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realm are published in these eight idioms.*® 
In reality there is no regular official lan- 
guage, though in the fifties the government 
tried hard to make the German language the 
authorized one. In 1880 this question was 
brought forward in Parliament, but the ma- 
jority opposed the sanction of German only. 
It was recognized that in Austria German 
enjoyed a certain privilege, but that this 
privilege arose from practical considerations, 
and was confined to those cases where a 
common tongue was necessary in order to 
make different nationalities understand one 
another. Yet when all the parties to the 
discussion were non-German it was found 
that the speech of one of these was chosen 
as the vehicle of communication, and not 
the German tongue. 

The position of the various languages 
seems to be as follows: In the first class 
German only is used, as in Austria proper ; 
in the second class, the language in posses- 
sion of the particular country, as the Polish 
in Galicia and Italian in South Tyrol, Triesg, 
and Dalmatia; in the third class, the local 

dialect and idiom. 
_ When we speak of language in the public 
life of Austria, we have to distinguish only 
the language of business and the local idioms. 
The censuses of 1880 and 1890 were based 
on this distinction. The census officials 
were required to ascertain what particular 
speech was in household use in the various 
parts of the kingdom, and separate it from 
the speech which might be found in the 
marts of trade or employed by the local 
newspapers. ‘The first general statistics re- 
garding the nationalities in Austria proper— 
so far as they were disclosed by the speech— 
were tabulated in 1851. With them a com- 
parison was made by sstatistics collected 
toward 1869. In 1851 the population of 
Austria—not including Hungary—was found 
to be 17,702,795. Of that number the Ger- 
mans comprised 36.72 per cent, the Czechs 
22.53 per cent, the Poles, 11.33, the Ruthe- 
nians 13.71, the Slovenians 6.05, the Serbo- 
Croats 3.03, the Italians 3, the Roumanians 
1.04, the Jews 2.53, the Magyars .o3, and all 
others .03. In 1869 the population of the 
same territory had risen to 20,394,800 and 
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the respective peoples numbered as follows: 
Germans 35.52 per cent, Czechs 24.14 per 
cent, Poles 11.54, Ruthenians 12.58, and the 
others about the same as in 1851, excepting 
the Jews, who had risen to 3.51 per cent. 

The results of this tabulation were only 
approximate, for the methods in vogue both 
in 1851 and 1869 were but crude at the best, 
and are not to be considered as reliable. 
Yet strange to say they agree fairly well with 
the figures obtained by the more scientific 
enumerations of the years 1880 and 1890, so 
far as the two leading languages are con- 
cerned. But they show considerable dis- 
crepancy in the case of the two peoples next 
on the list, as will appear from the following 
figures. It will be noticed, however, that 
the Jews are not given as a separate class 
but are enrolled in their nationalities, a 
change which has increased the proportion 
of Germans and Poles, to whom the Jews 
almost without exception belong. Also in 
North Bohemia the Czech employees of Ger- 
man manufacturers have listed themselves as 
Germans, in order to profit by the Ger- 
man administration and German schools. 

In 1880, then, the population of Austria 
proper was 21,794,231. Of these 36.75 
per cent was German, 23.77 per cent Czech, 
14.86 Poles, 12.80 Ruthenian, 5.23 Slov- 
enian, 3.07 Italian, 2.59 Serbo-Croat, .88 
Roumanian, .o5 Magyar. In 18go there 
were enumerated 23,473,056 inhabitants, of 
whom 36.05 per cent were Germans, 23.32 
Czech, 15.84 Poles, 13.22 -Ruthenians, and 
the remainder in about the same proportion 
as in 1880, although in the Magyar element 
there was an absolute decrease of nearly 
one sixth in the ten years, The Serbo- 
Croats on the other hand had made an ab- 
solute gain of about one seventh, or nearly as 
large a relative increase as the Poles, and 
somewhat larger than the proportional in- 
crease of the Ruthenians. The Rouma- 
nians also had made arelative gain of nearly 
one tenth. 

Looking at these results from the stand- 
point of German influence, it will be seen 
that Austria is naturally divided into three 
groups. In the first, the eastern, is Galicia, 
almost wholly Polish, in the second—Ger- 
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man, German-Slav, and German-Italian—are 
the provinces, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, and in the third—the South Slav- 
Italian—Dalmatia and its surrounding terri- 
tory. The second group is where the Ger- 
man population predominates, though not 
overwhelmingly, and in theten years from 
1880 to 1890 it gained from 53.22 to 53.64 
per centof the whole. The Slav population 
fell from 44.21 per cent to 43.94 per cent of 
the whole, and the other nationalities de- 
creased absolutely as well as relatively. 

So far as Bohemia is concerned, where 
the strife of nationalities is gathering such 
great headway and is threatening almost the 
peace and perhaps the unity of the mon- 
archy, it is seen that the Germans have 
numerically increased. This is brought 
about by the development of manufacturing 
in the northern part of that country, and the 
attractions thus offered to ambitious Ger- 
mans, as well as the transfer of large bodies 
of the Czech community to that region, 
where they, forreasons totheir present advan- 
tage, enroll themselves as Germans. It isa 
question, however, whether this addition 
will be a permanent one. For it has been 
noticed that once gathered into a community 
the Czechs feel the influence of the strife be- 
tween nationalities, and revive their patriot- 
ism with their increasing numbers. So after 
all it may be that the present profit of the 
German population will turn to their future 
disadvantage, and that when the manufac- 
turing towns of Bohemia have grown to re- 
spectable dimensions they will become _hot- 
beds of Czech race enthusiasm. In that 
case the net result will have been to extend 
the limits of Czech territory. 

In this connection the census of Vienna 
in 1890 is instructive. Of the 1,364,548 
inhabitants it contained at that time, 610,062 
were born in the city, 155,379 in lower Aus- 
tria, 378,076 in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, 83,313 in other territories of the 
monarchy, and 137,718 in foreign lands, in- 
cluding Hungary. Now of the 378,076 from 
Bohemia and the north probably 133,490 
were German speaking, while 244,586 spoke 
the Czech tongue. A comparison of figures 
shows a steady increase of the natives 
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of the three northern provinces in lower 
Austria since 1869. But as only a portion 
of that immigration gives Czech as its 
speech, it seems quite certain that the Bo- 
hemian Czechs are generally Germanized by 
the influence of their surroundings. 

But if we go to Czech territory itself, fig- 
ures show a decrease in German population. 
Prague for instance, which in 1869 was sup- 
posed to have 62.32 per cent of its inhabit- 
ants speaking Czech, in 1880 had 79.27 
per cent, and in 1890, 83.55, while the Ger- 
mans between 1880 and 1890 had made an 
absolute decrease, from 32,657 to 29,504. 

So in the south the ascendancy of the 
Slav seems imminent. The Italians of Dal- 
matia formed in 1880 nearly 6 per cent of 
the population, in 1890 only about 3 per 
cent. We may perhapsthank Taaffe’s min- 
istry for a part of this change. Yet that can- 
not have been the only influence, since in Spa- 
lato the Italians fell from 9.58 to 2.79 per cent, 
in Lesina from 31.46 to 2.75 per cent, while 
the Croats increased from 89.81 to 96.91 per 
cent, and from 68.44 to 97.17 per cent. 

It must be the growing feeling of national- 
ity which has produced such great transfers 
of race allegiance as these, inclining the, 
rising generation more and more to cast in 
its lot with the fortunes of the stronger race, 
numerically speaking. If this is the case, 
then it would look as though the supremacy 
of the Slav in Austria is only a question of 
time, and of but a short time at that. In Bo- 
hemia this law of attraction—always except- 
ing the manufacturing district in the north- 
ern portion of that province—is in favor 
of the Czechs. All the larger towns in 
which both German and Czech are spoken are 
becoming steadily non-German, though the 
relative changes are not yet sufficient to de- 
prive the German element of its former ad- 
vantages. Vienna is still strong enough to 
Germanize the Slav elements of its immigra- 
tion. Andin Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
we find that the Germans held their own ex- 
actly between the years 1880 and 1890, 
while the Czechs decreased slightly to the 
profit of the Poles, or from 62.10 per cent of 
the whole to 61.96 per cent. 

The conflict over the language is an old 
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one in Austria. It is an error to assume 
that the German was formerly paramount 
there. In the south, Italian. was the lan- 
guage of the courts, In Galicia and Hungary 
the decrees were given in Latin so late as 
the first half of this century. The attempt 
made by Joseph II. in the year 1784 to es- 
tablish the German language as the official 
vernacular of schools and business did not 
meet with complete success. The move- 
ment of 1848 unchained the national desires, 
and in a decree of April 8, of that year, Bo- 
hemian and German were each accorded 
equal authority in court and school. Inthe 
same month every nation in the kingdom 
was granted free and unimpaired the use of 
its owntongue. Then the reaction came, and 
the question of nationality was submerged 
for a while in the enthusiasm for centraliza- 
tion. But the constitution of 1867, follow- 
ing on the lessons learned in the war with 
Prussia, recognized again the principle of 
separate race and tongue. And in 1880, 
shortly after the beginning of the Taaffe 
ministry, appeared a decree regulating the 
languages to be used before the officials of 
' the government, and in the law courts, in 
-Bohemia and Moravia. 

It may perhaps be interesting to cite the 
fundamental decrees of 1867: 

“All races in the state have the same 
rights and each race has an inalienable right 
to the protection and fostering of its nation- 
alityand speech. The equality of all idioms 
of the monarchy in school, government office 
and public life is recognized by the state. 
In the territories where several races dwell 
the public schools shall be arranged, so that, 
without the employment of any compulsion 
in learning a second idiom, each of the races 
shall receive the requisite means for an ed- 
ucation in its own tongue.” 

Should we sum up what has been said, it 
appears that the conception of nationality 
in Austria is no abiding one and that in the 
majority of cases the language used is con- 
sidered the most prominent sign or charac- 
teristic of nationality. And yet it is to be 


noticed that it is not the ancestral speech 
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which is thus regarded, but rather that 
tongue which the citizen in question, or per- 
sons speaking for him, has acknowledged 
to be his. We have to do then, with elected 
nationalities, which naturally exclude the 
sharp distinctions that those nationalities 
recognize, which are based on descent, civili- 
zation, and development. The obliteration 
of national boundaries is increased thereby, 
in that transference from one nationality to 
another is not only allowable, but also is not 
connected with any formality. Religious 
belief is also dependent on the will of the 
individual, to be sure, but a change in creed 


-demands formal renunciation and accept- 


ance. It therefore holds its adherents ina 
stronger grasp than do the ties of nationality 
in Austria. Therefore, through the absence 
of abiding national standards, and through 
the violent fluctuations which are constantly 
occurring, the principles of nationality are 
bound to lose their strength, unless differ- 
ent political and economic influences are con- 
stantly contributed to their replenishment. 

The solution of the question must then be 
looked for from other quarters than what 
are generally supposed to influence this great 
problem. The difficulties lie in the indis- 
tinct conception of nationality, and in per- 
sistent life of regions having mixed speech. 
Restricted territories using but one idiom 
could easily be brought under one national 
rule. But in Austria, the existence of so 
many localities, where two or more vernacu- 
lars are in the enjoyment of equal rights, 
brings up that question, most difficult to 
solve, of what the majority owes to the mi- 
nority. How many national rights shall be 
granted to the minority? How shall these 
rights be protected against the majority? 

The answers to these demands are neces- 
sarily many and tentative. But there is one 
thing which seems assured. And this is 
that such a condition of division in.the same 
community cannot last long. One national 
feeling is bound to crowd out the other. 
And in the case of Austria it hardly seems 
probable that the evolution can end other than 
in the self-Germanization of the country. 
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[January 6.] 

OR ages the idea has prevailed that to 
attain the highest goodness, or the 
“‘kingdom of heaven,” one must nec- 

essarily live poorly, while the “ wicked ”’ live 
on the best. 

On the contrary, in the future, the best 
people, those who through their ever-growing 
spiritual power have “ drawn nearer to God,” 
or the Source of Infinite Good, will through 
such power attract to themselves and enjoy 
the very best of every good thing. 

When we live up to the fuller application 
of the law, life will become a continual suc- 
cession of good things, to use and enjoy, 
but not to hoard ;' for it is a law working in 
all nature, through plant, insect, animal, and 
man, that in order to have and enjoy the 
new, we must first rid ourselves of the old. 

If the tree held stingily on to last year’s 
fruit and leaves, and refused to drop them, 
would not the vents for next year’s fruit and 
leaves be choked up? If the bird from dis- 
like of parting with old possessions, could at 
its moulting season hold on to its old plum- 
age, would there come the newer and fresher 
plumage? ‘These are not farfetched illus- 
trations in evidence of the great spiritual 
law, that the old must be cast off ere the 
new can come; for in all of nature’s work- 
ings, from the seed to the human soul, there 
is a wonderful and beautiful correspondence 
and analogy. The same law governs the 
growth and fruitage of a tree as of your 
spirit, only as regards your spirit it is infi- 
nitely more varied and ‘complicated in its 
workings. 

As with the tree and the bird, if you would 
the quicker enjoy the new clothes, the new 
house, the newer and better surroundings of 
every sort, that you long for, cease in mind 
to.cling and hang on to a@// things you have 
no use for in the present or soon coming fu- 
ture. If you so hold on to the inferior 
you will keep from you the superior. 
D-Jan. 


READINGS. 

VINCENT. 

If you will keep company with people 
who after all only tire you and bore you, 
who ridicule your ideas if you express them, 
and are utterly profitless to you, you keep 
the better people from you. If you cling to 
the old worn-out suit of clothes or seedy 
bonnet, and out of stinginess hate to give it 
away, and expend any amount of your force 
in haggling and dickering to sell it for a 
dime, you will not near as soon have the 
better clothing, for every thought put in the 
old represents just so much force, which 
could as well have been put on a plan to 
bring you hundreds of dollars instead of 
dimes. 

If you have more things about you than 
you want for immediate use and enjoyment, 
they prove not only an annoyance, but that 
annoyance prevents you from gaining the 
newer and better. If out of desire of get- 
ting your money’s worth you eat enough for 
three dinners in one, you make too large a 
contract for the stomach to fill, and defeat 
the purpose for which you put food into your 
body. If you have a horse in your stables 
you have no use for, it is more profitable to 
sell or give him away before he “eats his 
head off.’ If you have a garret full of old 
chests and chairs and furniture, or drawers 
full of half-worn clothing and shreds and 
rags and patches, all of which you keep 
simply from love of keeping them, or from 
the idea that you may need these things 
some time or other, it is far more profitable 
to sell them or give them away. Because 
these old and unused things do keep newer 
and better things from you, by being a care, 
a load on your mind. 


[January 13.) 
One secret of the kings of finance is that 
they know when to rid themselves of pos- 
sessions on seeing how those possessions 


can be of no further use to them. In so do- 
ing they work by a spiritual method. Far- 
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sighted men are at this moment “unload- 
ing’ themselves of properties which they see 
have no immediate money in them, and near- 
sighted men are at this moment buying 
those properties, which will for years lay on 
their hands a care without recompense, and 
an incumbrance and obstacle to more im- 
mediate gain. The real cost of keeping 
things is the amount of thought you put in 
their keeping. If you will keep an old bed- 
stead or bureau, or anything else you never 
have any use for, and pack it about with you 
at every house-moving, and put study and 
calculation as to the place it shall occupy, 
and worry then because it takes room which 
you need for everyday purposes, you are 
putting from time to time force enough ona 
(to you) useless article which, if properly 


directed, would buy a hundred new bureaus. - 


In this way does this, the blind desire of 
mere keeping and hoarding, keep many 
people poor, and even makes paupers. 

Mere hoarding is not business. If every 
one put away money as he gained it, and 
lived on as little as possible, and continu- 
_ ally decreased his expenses, the world’s 
business would soon stop, not so much from 
lack of money, lying useless in chests and 
old stockings, but because there would soon 
be little left for people to do to gain money. 
It is large outlays, expensive and luxurious 
styles of living, the making of the costliest 
articles, the erection of magnificent build- 
ings, and not hovels, the demand for the 
very best of everything, that keeps the labor- 
er, the mechanic, the artist in any depart- 
ment, at work, and keeps the stream of 
wages pouring into their pockets. 

Families doing no business, and living en- 
tirely on the interest derived from hoarded 
wealth gained by their ancestors, last but a 
few generations. They die out, because 
their spiritual activities and forces become 
inert and sluggish, from lack of exercise. 
They live the lives of drones, and as one 
generation succeeds another their minds 
grow feebler. They become unable even to 


hold their possessions against the rising and 
more active forces about them. 

In point of wealth, where are the families 
that existed in this country a century ago? 
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In most cases out of sight, impoverished, and 
superseded by those now so prominent in 
the world of business and finance—the new 
men, poor materially at the start, but hav- 
ing minds richer in force. They have exer- 
cised that. force and achieved their partial 
successes, and their grandchildren or great 
grandchildren may become paupers, if con- 
tent merely to exist on incomes, and give no 
play to their forces. Even in England it 
becomes difficult to keep wealth in families 
as handed down by entail from father to 
eldest son, for even when sons are supplied 
they often prove unable to keep the property 
left them, and even the bequeathed title and 
possessions of a duke or earl may not pre- 
vent that duke or earl from being very low 
in the scale of intellect. 

But the life using this present body is the 
merest fragment of our real existence. There 
is an inevitable penalty to be surely paid 
by the hoarder of money or other posses- 
sions, on losing his body. He has not 
‘passed away,” he has only passed from 
physical sight. He has the same desire as 
ever to control his property and handle his 
money. He cannot of it lift a farthing in 
material substance. But he knows that the 
money he once called his own exists, and 
where it is. He knows as well as ever the 
people still having material bodies he once 
dealt with, while he to them is a blank— 
nothing. Though he may have “ willed” 
his millions to others, he cannot will the 
desire for their possession out of his mind. 
If such desire for mere keeping without 
using existed during the life of the body, 
it will be just as strong after the death of 
the body. Your mental characteristics, your 
temper, your inclinations, your passions, 
your appetites, are no more changed imme- 
diately on the death of your body than they 
are changed to-day, when you cut off a part 
of that body, say an arm or a leg. 





[ January 20.] 

Ir at the death of your body you area 
mere hoarder of things, you will be tied to 
those things by bonds or chains which, 
though invisible, are as real as chains of 
iron. If during the body’s life your thought 
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is put entirely on the gold or bankbills in 
the safe or vault, if nine tenths of your time 
is occupied in planning to add to that 
hoarded and useless store, you are making 
in the element of thought chains or filaments 
tying you to the gold, or bills, or house, or 
lands once yours and now controlled by 
others, and yours will be the pain of seeing 
all these things used as others please, while 
you can neither get away from nor cease 
to claim them as your own. 

It is this law of being and of attraction 
that has forced people, after losing their 
bodies, to remain long periods of time at or 
near places where, when in visible form, they 
buried treasures, or in houses they formerly 
owned or occupied, which they do literally 
“haunt” and are sometimes seen by a 
physical eye, temporarily clairvoyant, or 
through the disembodied person’s being able 
to act for a time through or by some 
physical agency. 

“‘Ghost stories,” so called, have prevailed 
in every age, in every nation, among people 
widely separated from each other, and have 
been told ever since human history was given, 


either in writing or tradition. They are based 
on truth and reality. 

You do not “pass away ” from earth at 
all on losing your body, nor do you “ come 
back” in the sense of coming from some 


far-off place. You are here still, though 
unseen, among your friends, if you have 
any, at your desk, your store, your workshop, 
where, possibly a few hours previous, your 
body dropped lifeless, because your spirit 
had no longer strength to carry it; and if 
while using the body your heart, soul, and 
mind were ever bent, wrapped up and di- 
rected only to that one place or occupation, 
and you had little or no interest in anything 
else—to no art, to the bringing out of no 
other talent within you save that of mere 
money-getting and property-hoarding, then 
to that one place will you be bound by these 
invisible ties, nor can you break them and 
get elsewhere until you learn to cultivate 
your other powers ; in other words, to throw 
the current of your thought on other inter- 
ests and pursuits. In so doing you create a 
literal magnet of thought element as you 
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center yourself more and more in such pur- 
suit; and as this, aided by your earnest de- 
sire, grows stronger and stronger, it will 
attract you more and more from the old 
center or place to which you are tied, and at 
last break such tie altogether. 

If you do not cultivate your other and 
latent resources, yours will be the misery of 
being so bound to that house, place, or pur- 
suit, though it be carried on in a manner 
against your inclination, though old acquaint- 
ances drop out and strangers take their 
places, though your family mansion passes 
into unknown hands,—and to-day many a 
person without a visible organization lingers 
in misery in and about the house he once 
owned, tied to it, because he can center no 
interest in anything else, a stranger in the 
place he tries to call home; and if he ap- 
proach his own fireside it is only to be re- 
pelled or annoyed by the thought atmos- 
phere of the new people about it. 

“Tt is easier for the camel to pass through 
the needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven,” one may quote 
against us. The “kingdom of heaven” is 
located in no particular place in space, and 
can be and will be wherever mind grows 
wise enough and strong enough to make it, 
be it on the earth stratum of life or else- 
where. The “rich man” who cannot enter 
is really the poor man who loads himself 
down with things he cannot use or allow 
others to use,—a human dog in the manger, 
spending all his force in standing guard and 
snarling over what he cannot use and will 
not allow others to use, and is at last killed 
by the continual generation within himself 
of the poisonous thought of snarling and 
covetousness. But the rich mind and the 
rich man, who, knowing the law, has the 
secret and power of attracting the world’s 
best of everything to him, not only that he 
himself may use and enjoy, but contribute 
to the good and happiness of all, lives, in so 
doing, in the kingdom of heaven. He be- 
comes, as his power and wisdom increase 
as a growing river, ever bearing from the 
mountain tops both water and soil to fertilize 
the plains; but if the river hoarded soil and 
water, what would be the result ? 
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[January 27.| 

NEITHER “ moth and rust nor thieves’ 
can affect possessions which are used but 
not hoarded. The plant appropriates and 
uses only what it needs for the hour, of air, 
water, sunshine, and earth element. If 
more is supplied the plant than is necessary 
for its present needs, thereby is caused 
blight and disease. When man, through 
his artificial and unnatural methods of cul- 
tivation, overstimulates vegetable growth by 
excess of fertilizing material, an insect life 
is bred of the plant. That insect is de- 
structive to that plant, because there has 
been an oversupply and a hoarding of some 
element in undue quantity. Element in 
any form of life must be used, not hoarded, 
if real profit and pleasure are desired from 
it. Moths on plants and moths and rust in 
anything are themselves provisions and 
methods from the Source of Infinite Good 
to prevent hoarding. Neither moth nor 
rust really destroy. They take elements to 
pieces useless in their present form and 
scatter and distribute them, that they may 
enter into new forms of combination and 
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‘ serve new uses. 

If you owned this whole earth, in the 
worldly sense, you could only use and enjoy 
such portion of its air, sunshine, water, 
foods, and forces as would satisfy your 
needs for the hour and the day. The keeping 
of the rest would ultimately destroy your 
body. Your ownership would be a farce. 
You have no control over the planet’s 
revolutions, over the tides, the seasons, or 
the river’s flow to the seas, You have no 
power over earthquake or storm. You 
cannot keep your body on the land you 
think you own, when the time comes that 
your overburdened spirit loses the power 
to hold itself to that body. You lose your 
body, and what then? You are a miserable 
prisoner, tied to numberless tracts of land, 
houses, and all other physical properties, 
unable to control them, to use them, to 
enjoy them, and worse still, to free yourself 
from the delusion that still you do own 
them. You are really insane. You have 
then “gained the whole world and lost your 
own soul.” That is, you have not yet found 


your soul; or, in other words, the power 
latent in you to increase ever your thought 
force so as to draw all things to you, to use 
and enjoy and then rid yourself of, so as to 
gain the newer and better. 

But following the law common to all life, 
that of throwing off the old in order to 
receive the new, exactly as your body throws 
off what it cannot assimilate and convert 
into bone, muscle, and blood, will give your 
spirit more and more power. You are then 
going forward on the road to complete 
command over all material things. You 
will then eventually have power to heal 
your body of any ailment, to make it ever- 
more perfect, strong, and healthy, to be at 
last beyond the reach of all disease, and as 
a consummation, to be able to put on or 
take off that body as you would a garment. 
So freed from it, your real self is inde- 
pendent of all ordinary means of locomotion. 
You visit other lands and while there make 
a body for transient use. These things 
have been done in past ages. They have 


been realized in later days to an extent 
They are 


among certain oriental races. 
certain possibilities for the future. 

The basis for attracting the best of all 
the world can give to you, is first to surround, 
own, and live in these things in mind, or 
what is falsely called imagination, All so- 
called imaginings are realities and forces of 
an unseen element. Live in mind in a 
palace, and gradually palatial surroundings 
will gravitate to you. But so living in is xot 
pining, or longing, or complainingly wishing. 
It és when you are “down in the world,” 
calmly and persistently seeing yourself as 
up. Itis when you are now compelled to 
eat from a tin plate, regarding that tin plate 
as only the certain step to one of silver. It 
is not envying and growling at other people 
who have silver plate. That growling is 
just so much capital stock taken from the 
bank account of mental force. 

But when you have no present use for 
your palace, give others the use of it, or it 
will become your poorhouse. If you store 
it away, you store with it so much weight on 
your mind, so much thought to be expended 
in storage, so much spiritual force which 
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might otherwise have been put in the cul- 
tivation of a talent. If you have five talents 
or ten talents it is your necessity to cultivate 
them all at times, and you want for such 
cultivation all your power unshackled. You 
are an institution, and if you do not cultivate 
every department of that institution, every 
taste and power you feel within you, you 
will suffer. The whole man is merchant, 
mechanic, physician, actor, painter, sculptor, 
all and everything longed for by his ambition 


COUNT MOLTKE, 


BY SIDNEY 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
URING the last years of his life, 
D when not at his country seat 
in Silesia, the late Count Moltke 
lived in Berlin in the huge general staff 
building (Generalstabsgebaude) just oppo- 


site the column of Victory in the Thier- 
garten.’ His nephew, Major von Moltke, 


with his family lived with him and presided 


over the household. It was there that I 
made the acquaintance of the illustrious 
soldier. 

The personality of the famous “ battle- 
thinker” had gained such a weird hold on 
my imagination, that I can still remember 
being taken back at the prospect of meeting 
him face to face; and in following Major 
von Moltke along the vast corridors, I 
instinctively asked him what I could possibly 
say to the great general. It seemed easy to 
understand Heine, the poet, who, on being 
presented to Goethe at Weimar, found 
nothing better to say to the “‘ master” than 
that the cherry trees were in full bloom on 
the road to Jena. 

Count Moltke met me at the door of an 
enormous sa/on, in one of the corners of 
which stood a little writing table. He led 
the way to it and, still standing, motioned 
me to take a seat. He wore the undress 
uniform of a Prussian general; and, had it 
not been for his thin voice and the thousands 
of minute wrinkles in his face, there would 
have been little to denote a difference 
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and inspiration. Eternity has time enough 
for all these, as recreations. You cannot 
reduce such a man to beggary. Beggary is 
not in him. Destroy every material thing 
to-day he possesses, and to-morrow his force 
will be attracting more. Men are living 
to-day who farz/y illustrate this law. Others 
are to come who are to make the illustration 
far more perfect, and live lives which will 
fill the world with wonder and admiration. 
—Prentice Mulford. 


FIELD MARSHAL. 
WHITMAN, 


between a man of sixty and one not far 
from ninety. It istrue he stooped slightly, 
but that could easily have passed for an 
outward sign of kindly complaisance of 
manner in receiving a stranger. The steel- 
blue eyes had a hard cold glitter, clear 
and piercing, undimmed by age; something 
uncanny like that of an eagle or falcon, 
now and then, as if warmed by a ray of 
benevolence and spiritual culture. You 
could readily imagine the tremor that ter- 
rible countenance might cause in the 
breast of a subordinate. Seen at a distance, 
attired in a plain half-threadbare overcoat 
and a black billy-cock hat’—Moltke’s favor- 
ite disguise when traveling—it might have 
been possible to fancy the schoolmaster; 
but that illusion was soon dispelled when 
you came to peer closely into those ada- 
mantine features. 

Like all Prussian officers of high rank, 
Count Moltke’s manner was marked by 
extreme, almost courtier-like, urbanity. But, 
contrary to expectation raised by his repu- 
tation for exceptional taciturnity, I found 
him full of conversation on a variety of 
topics. He was pleasedto ask me where I 
had gained my information on matters con- 
nected with the German army; and, to my 
reply that I had picked it up here and there 
in intercourse with friends in the army, 
and from reading, he shook his head and, 
smiling, said that my explanation was 
insufficient and that my knowledge was 
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a mystery to him. The field marshal evi- 
dently gave me credit for a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the subject in general than I 
possessed, for he at once entered into a 
disquisition of the principles which underlie 
the organization of the German general staff, 
the connection of politics with the leadership 
of the army, etc. He emphasized the im- 
portance of the organization and supreme 
command of the army being kept entirely 
independent of the daily currents of party 
politics—the advantages of stability, only 
to be obtained in the hands of permanent 
authority, etc. He touched upon the diffi- 
culties which the military administration had 
to contend with in countries such as Spain, 
France, and even England, owing to political 
causes. He even referred in kindly words 
to a personality who, he assumed, might be 
called to supreme command in England in 


case of need. I did not dare to tell him 


that the person in question was not accepted 
as a strategist at all in England; that he 
was better known as a popular lecturer and, 
above all, as a popular author—a latter-day 


-historian, who had supplanted antiquated 
Macaulay in popular favor. 

Moltke was evidently a believer in the 
directing power of one man in military 
matters; but he did not seem to allow for 
the difficulty of discovering a man, in times 
when public opinion is prone to admire 
“popular generals.”’ 

The subject of Russia seemed to be much 
in his thoughts; in fact, on this and subse- 
quent occasions I gained the impression 
that the old warrior would not have been 
averse to tackle the Russians and push the 
Northern Colossus * a few pegs back toward 
Asia. It is well known that he believed the 
conflict sooner or later to be inevitable, and 
that the present offered more favorable 
chances than the future was likely to afford. 
In this he was in direct antagonism to 
Prince Bismarck, who has always held that 
there is no need, and that it is not to the 
interest of Germany, to quarrel seriously 
with Russia. 

“It isa great pity,” he said, “that the 
Swedes do not possess a strong military 
organization ; for then, in case of a general 
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war, they might retake Finland *—the civi- 
lization of which is Scandinavian and not 
Russian.” 

The enormous growing power of Russia 
evidently caused the old man anxiety. Nor 
could it be merely the overanxious fears of 
old age; for in his earlier writings, at a time 
when the popular phrase was current of the 
“‘ Northern Giant with the clay feet,” Moltke 
had pointed out that Russia possessed 
among her myriad races a greater nucleus 
of one homogeneous race (the Great Rus- 
sian) than any other civilized military power 
and that this fact constituted a strong 
guarantee for the stability and political 
power of Russia in time to come. 

He expressed his views, as was to be 
expected, without the least bias or tinge of 
national feeling. He seemed to think the 
antagonism of the Russians toward the 
Germans perfectly natural. ‘The fact is,”’ 
he said, ‘‘the Russians are Asiatics and 
hitherto have owed whatever civilization 
they possessed, in a large measure, to the 
German element in their midst. They are 
gradually wakening up to a national life and 
thought of their own, and are naturally 
jealous of and inclined to throw off the 
mental tutelage they have been under for so 
long.”’ 

Throughout this exposé I noticed the 
chivalrous trait—so typical of high-class 
Prussians—and which is so refreshing in 
contrast to the eternally petty views of 
everyday mankind—the impartiality, the 
tone of high respect in which they refer to a 
possible antagonist. For your true typical 
military Prussian, hard and cold though he 
be, despite all his culture, has au fond‘ a 
far more kindly feeling for the soldier of an 
inimical country than for the “ pékin” ® of 
his own. But then his conception of the 
term soldier is unique. It is scarcely credible, 
but it is a fact nevertheless, that to many 
of this type of man the late Emperor 
Frederick, for all his chivalrous heroism, 
was never accepted as a typical Prussian 
soldier. 

This my first interview with Moltke ended 


* Finland has been in the possession of Russia only since 


1809. 
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by his presenting me with two volumes of 
his writings, on the title-page of which he 
inscribed his name and a dedication. Calm 
and methodical in all he did, it was a curious 
sight to see him take the old-fashioned sand, 
instead of blotting paper, and, after sprin- 
kling the sand over the wet writing, carefully 
pour it back, so that not a single grain was 
spilt. 

Among the eminent men who contributed 
to the creation of a United Germany, Count 
Moltke may be said to have occupied an 
exceptional position, inasmuch as he was 
never assailed by those angry political 
passions which did not spare even an Em- 
peror William. He was revered to the last 
as the modest, unassuming, mathematical, 
problem-solving, national hero,—a type this, 
peculiarly affinitive and dear to the German 
reflective mind; although, taken all round, 
Bismarck’s character is in reality far more 
representatively nationally German than 
that of Moltke. 

Yet, strange to say, amid this unzsono® of 
appreciation, the true key-note of Moltke’s 


character and genius seems rarely to have 
been struck. Some of the more gushing 
admirers of the modest, cultured old gentle- 
man would have been somewhat startled 
if it had fallen within his functions to deal 
in an inimical spirit with some of their fads 


and fancies. His vice-like grip would have 
bid them squirm and long for other and 
gentler methods—perhaps even for those of 
the “man of blood and iron.” 

Moltke’s was a hard Prussian nature. But 
it was not the hardness of one constitutionally 
impervious to the more gentle influences of 
this world—art, nature, and love. . But his 
kindness and indulgence were the result of 
the momentary intellectual unbending of a 
naturally stern and, above all, sensitively 
proud temperament. His exquisite percep- 
tions, his delicacy in dealing with persons 
and problems, were purely conventional or 
intellectual, and showed themselves only 
within strictly defined limitations. Once 
these passed, the unbending Cesarian nature 
shone forth, and one look of those terrible 
features was usually sufficient to reveal the 
man of steel. Allowing for the difference 
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of time and circumstance, there was some- 
thing of Augustus Cesar in the composition 
of this northern Mecklenberg junker.' He 
might have mercilessly decreed the execution 
of his political opponents; but he would 
certainly have patronized letters and the fine 
arts as well. 

A deal of claptrap has gone the round of 
publicity with regard to Moltke’s excessive 
modesty, an explanation for which may 
perhaps be found in the temper of our times 
in which the old type of the “gentleman ” 
is rapidly dying out. Thus the world can 
find no other label for a sensitively reticent, 
simple but proud nature, who scorns the 
trickery of self-advertisement, than that of 
“modesty.” But even this explanation is 
hardly sufficient to account for German 
opinion, bearing in mind that no lesser 
authority than Goethe tells us: 

Nur die Lupe sind bescheiden, 

Brave freuen sich der That* 
Germans might well bear this in mind. No, 
in reality, Moltke was a proud self-contained, 
constitutionally temperate and sober-minded 
man. Above all, he was plain and simple, 
like most truly distinguished men; but not 
more so than one endowed with a far more 
fertile imagination—Bismarck. The Em- 
peror William was really a modest man, in 
the only sense the attribute is consistent 
with true dignity, largely in the sense in 
which all truly great characters are modest 
and simple. Moltke was far too self-reliant 
—too decisively certain of his power of 
intellect—and will ever be fairly classed 
among those whose modesty deserves to 
pass as a leading feature of their character. 

A “modest” man who directs the move- 
ments of a million fighting men, and is 
ready to bleed an enemy to death—as 
Moltke proposed to deal with France—who 
instantly sends home the doughtiest leaders 
in disgrace for the slightest breach of dis- 
cipline—who peremptorily refuses com- 
mands to reigning princes, yes, even to 
faithful old personal friends of his own 
sovereign who pleads for them—to call such 
a man modest is a misnomer. Besides, the 


* “Only worthless minds are modest, 
Honest men rejoice in deeds.” 
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very decided views Moltke held with regard 
to philosophy, political economy and politics 
in general were anything else but evidences 
of abnormal modesty—a quality which 
would have been impossible in one who 
could not help taking a fair measure of 
himself, unless he were blind to a sense of 
proportion in things. But the idea of 
Moltke’s modesty offered scope for one of 
the most deplorable German traits of char- 
acter: their love of vilifying their great 
men; and thus it served its purpose and 
became popular: the purpose of minimizing 
the greatness of Bismarck by opposing to 
him the modesty of Moltke. Unsinn, Du 
siegst (Nonsense, thou art victorious), as 
Schiller bids the doughty earl of Shrews- 
bury exclaim. 

One distinguishing feature of Moltke’s 
character may account in part for his repu- 
tation for modesty : viz., his total indifference 
to popularity ; in which, however, he was in 
no wise exceptional among the great men 
who founded the German Empire. Their 
work had been absolutely impossible during 
the arduous years of parliamentary strug- 

’ gles, had they been popularity hunters,—the 
Roons,* the Bismarcks, the Williams. But 
fortunately they were all of them born and 
bred among traditions which did not tend to 
make a man see the sun of human greatness 
reflected by endless popularity. Moltke was 
already a boy of about fifteen when the Rus- 
sian Count Rostopchin was governor of Paris. 
The count was told one morning that he 
was immensely popular with the good 
Parisians. ‘Good gracious,” he exclaimed, 
“what détise* can I have possibly com- 
mitted!” Ina kindred but silent contempt 
for the ebullitions of a transient popularity, 
we may find muchto explain Moltke’s repu- 
tation for exceptional modesty. 

An instinctive reverence for constituted 
authority — particularly authority handed 
down by historical traditions and represented 
by outward worldly pomp—was part of 
Moltke’s nature. Thus when visiting in 
England many years ago he was immensely 
impressed by the wealth and influence of 
the English aristocracy ; whereas Bismarck 
on his visits to England was more amused 
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than impressed, and often, in his peculiar, 
caustic manner, gave utterance to his con- 
viction that the English aristocracy for all 
its wealth was no longer what it used to be 
—that it was decaying and had ceased to 
produce types of ruling men. “They no 
longer understand the art of governing,” I 
have heard him say. 

Moltke regretted to Bernhardi that 
Luther had gone too far in separating him- 
self from the Roman Catholic church and 
thus diminishing unduly the sphere of its 
authority. Bismarck never took kindly to 
priests of any denomination—Catholic or 
Protestant. Moltke, even in his old age, 
after he had written on religious matters in 
a tone to suggest that his views were not 
far removed from those of an agnostic, 
still cherished great respect for a powerful 
Catholic prelate. He would immediately 
return the call of a Prince Bishop Kopp, 
whereas he might have taken little social 
account of a Protestant superintendent. 

Moltke was a stanch monarchist by con- 
viction. The divine ordainment of kingship 
was an article of faith with him. Thus the 
king was his “ Herr,” his lord and master. 
He had a deal of the courtier in his compo- 
sition; but it stopped short of servility ; for 
he could. show his ill humor by icy silence, 
and sulk for days together, even with his 
most gracious lord and king. Glorious old 
William knew this by personal experience 
and put up with it. Great-hearted as he 
was, he bore no malice, for a deep sense of 
gratitude was a keynote of his lofty charac- 
ter. Thus on the day of the proclamation 
of the German Empire, when all the “ Great 
of the Crown”’ were assembled in the palace 
of Versailles, and Moltke arrived—a little 
late, as was his wont on festive occasions— 
the king went up to him and, grasping both 
his hands, added to his thanks for all 
Moltke’s achievements the expression of his 
gratitude to the great soldier for having 
borne so patiently with all his “ ways” and 
“ humors.” 

Yes, Moltke’s loyalty left his self-respect 
intact. But he was ever extremely sensitive, 
and could feel a slight, even if it came from 
Thus, when the present 


royalty itself. 
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emperor superseded. the successor Moltke 
himself had designated (Count Waldersee) 
and appointed Count Schlieffen (the present 
chief of the German staff) to replace him 
without consulting Moltke, the latter is said 
to have felt it.’ But he only said, “ His 
Majesty wishes to show us that he is capable 
of choosing his own instruments.” * 

But if Moltke bowed before his own 
sovereign, there was little of bowing or of 
the velvet touch in his dealings with outside 
“ Highnesses” and “Serenities.”” In true 
Prussian fashion, he could be arch-plain- 
spoken (erzdeutlich ). When the late Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha impetuously 
clamored for an independent command at 
the beginning of the war of 1870, and 
turned rusty when it was refused him by 
Moltke, the latter became very plain-spoken 
(deutlich ), very “distinct” indeed. He had 
no time to lose with “tomfooleries,” he 
muttered. Also, during the campaign, in 
the midst of battle, he would give his horse 
the spurs and quietly ride away, to avoid 
the pestering questions of battle-loafing 
‘Serenities ” about the course of things. 

But if Moltke had no time to lose with 
“tomfooleries” in 1870, he seems to have 


* King William had left all important appointments in time of 
war entirely to the discretion of his trusted commander. 
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had ample time at his disposal for other pur- 
poses. 

I happened to ask one who was always 
near him during that war, whether “the 
field marshal’’ (Moltke was always referred 
to thus in conversation) had not been weighed 
down by anxiety and hard work during that 
eventful period. ‘Oh, no, not at all,” he 
replied. “ Just after Gravelotte,” there were 
a few days during which he was in doubt as 
to the movements of MacMahon’s army. 
While these lasted, the field marshal was de- 
cidedly worried and grumpy. But after- 
wards, with the exception of a very few im- 
portant episodes, things went on as smoothly 
as possible, and he used to play his ‘ rubber’ 
regularly every evening, and even found 
time for reading novels. Of course there 
were anxious moments before Paris; but 
mostly with regard to things in the south. 
He was naturally kept informed of every- 
thing that was going on from hour to hour, 
but, as a rule, even during the severe en- 
gagements before Paris, he had rarely any- 
thing to say with regard to their course, or 
cause to interfere in any way.” 

As is well-known, the wide independent 
initiative allowed to the commander of an 
army corps is one of the distinctive features 
of the German military system. 
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S CHEMISTRY isthe science which 
deals with the smallest conceivable 
particles of matter, the atoms, so too 

is it a science of an exceedingly complex 
nature, and requiring infinite study to master 
its minute and numberless details. The 
last of the natural sciences to attain a com- 
prehensive, coherent system, such as that of 
the modern chemistry of to-day, it was in 
early days one of the most widely studied 
and practiced, and notwithstanding the false 
notions and preconceived ideas of the alche- 
mists,' whose chief aims seem to have been 
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the search for the philosopher’s stone, which 
should change the baser into the nobler 
metals, and for the elixir of life, we must 
yet acknowledge to them our debt for many 
a valuable discovery. Sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, phosphorus, and many another valu- 
able compound or element, have been made 
known to us through their researches. But 
of chemistry as it is to-day they had not the 
remotest idea, nor could they have given an 
explanation of even the simplest of many 
reactions which to the tyro’ in chemistry to- 
day are as familiar as his alphabet. 
Qualitative’ reactions alone were appar- 
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ently known to them and it was not until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century that 
the discoveries of Priestley, Cavendish, and 
Scheele, and the researches of Wenzel be- 
gan to give to students any true principles 
of chemistry. About that time Wenzel 
taught the true doctrine of definite chemical 
combinations and Richter proved the law of 
definite proportions, as shown by the fact 
that definite quantities of acids required 
definite quantities of bases to neutralize 
them. In 1804 Dalton found that in olefiant 
gas one part of hydrogen was always com- 
bined with six parts by weight of carbon, 
while in marsh gas it was combined with 
three parts of carbon. Finding similar 
fixed and definite ratios of the elements to 
exist in other compounds he was led to pro- 
pose his atomic theory, which was that com- 
binations occur between indivisible atoms, 
having definite weights. This theory was 
really the basis of quantitative chemical anal- 
ysis and gave a great impetus to chemical 
research. Ber-ze’li-us, especially, led in 
this direction. 

In the meantime, in 1774, Priestley had 
‘ discovered oxygen; in 1781 Cavendish 
showed that water is a compound of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and thus overthrew the old 
metaphysical. classification of water as an 
element, together with fire, air, and earth. 
Rigorous quantitative analysis began to give 
correct ideas of the nature of many hitherto 
little understood reactions, and the discov- 
eries already alluded to, together with the 
discovery by Davy in 1807, that the hitherto 
undecomposable caustic alkalis, potash and 
soda, were really compounds of oxides of 
metals (potassium and sodium) with water, 
or could be produced by such a combination, 
opened the way for more systematic study. 

In 1808 Gay Lussac announced the law 
that the combining volumes of gases as well 
as the sums of these volumes, bear a simple 
relation to the volume of the resulting com- 
pound. In 1811 A-vo-ga’dro announced his 
hypothesis, that equal volumes of gases con- 
tain equal numbers of molecules, being led 
thereto by a consideration of the relations 
between the specific gravity and the atomic 
weights of the elements in the state of gas 
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or vapor. These laws and theories, with the 
aid of certain other principles, notably the law 
of Dulong and Petit [peh’-tee], announced in 
1819 that the atoms of all elements have the 
same capacity for heat, or in other words, that 
the quantities of heat necessary to elevate to 
the same temperature a given weight of the 
different elements vary according to their 
atomic weights, furnished a basis for defi- 
nitely determining the relative atomic weights 
of the elements, and tended greatly toward 
establishing uniformity among the leading 
chemists in this important respect. 

Inorganic chemistry soon began to assume 
a definite shape, but the organic chemistry 
(by which may be understood the chemistry 
of vegetable and animal products, or the 
bodies which are directly or indirectly the 
result of vital processes) was a much more 
complex and difficult subject. For many 
years it was believed that such bodies as 
alcohol, the organic acids, tartaric, oxalic, 
citric, etc., could never be made directly 
from their elements, or even indirectly from 
inorganic compounds; but in 1828 Wohler 
transformed ammonium cyanate into urea, 
and this was but the first of a number of 
organic compounds which have been made 
in the laboratory. Kolbe, for instance, 
made acetic acid. Bertholet [ber’-to-la] dis- 
covered the formation of a-cet’y-lene, a com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, by direct 
combination of its elements under the elec- 
tric arc, and from acetylene alcohol is easily 
produced. Oxalic, tartaric, and sal-i-cyl’-ic 
acid are also among organic compounds thus 
artificially produced. 

As a result the study of organic chemistry 
was more systematically followed; types of 
important classes were established; the 
principles were developed which govern the 
substitution of certain groups of elements 
for others, and of single elements for ele- 
ments or groups of elements, by means of 
which well established series of compounds 
were transformed into other series, and 
gradually a key was obtained to the hitherto 
mysterious nature of these bodies. In this 
pursuit of knowledge at times the stimulus 
came from the commercial side, when it was 
found that there was a possibility of pro- 
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ducing by chemical operations valuable 
colors, drugs, or substances of technical im- 
portance, but in the majority of cases the 
germ of the most valuable discoveries has 
been found out in the course of some patient 
and laborious investigation, undertaken for 
the love of scientific truth alone. In attempt- 
ing to show the world’s debt to chemistry 
this idea will be kept in mind, while we 
attempt to select from the bewildering num- 
ber of examples, apparently equally worthy 
of our attention, a few that have led step by 
step to the establishment of some of the 
world’s greatest industries. 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, is in 
chemical operations akin to the steam engine 
in the mechanical industries. Without this 
powerful agent our chemical industries 
would be reduced almost to a standstill, 
since by no other means can we so readily 
and cheaply break up even very stable com- 
pounds and prepare their constituents for 
new combinations. Modern chemistry can- 
not claim the discovery of sulphuric acid, 
because, whether known to the ancients or 
not, it was certainly well known to the al- 
chemists as early as the eighth century. 
Obtained, however, only in comparatively 
small quantities by expelling it at a high 
temperature from already existing sulphates, 
especially alum and copperas (sulphate of 
iron), it could never have been the founda- 
tion of the thousands of operations now 
depending on its use. 

In 1749 Roebuck, in Scotland, greatly 
improved the method of making the acid 
from a mixture of sulphur and nitre burning 
in air, by substituting lead chambers for 
glass vessels to collect the gasesformed. In 
1793 Clément and Desormes [da-sorm], in 
France, discovered that the oxidation of the 
sulphur by the oxygen of the air was possible 
in the presence of small quantities of nitric 
peroxide and thereby greatly reduced the 
cost; but not until early in this century was 
the modern method introduced, of continu- 
ous combustion of sulphur in air with ad- 
mission of nitric peroxide and steam, fully 
to oxidize the sulphurous oxide and to fur- 
nish the liquid sulphuric acid ; together with 
the use of absorption towers to recover the 
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spent nitric oxide for reuse. On a working 
basis, commensurate with the demands for 
it, sulphuric acid is therefore the product of 
this century. 

Until within thirty years the world’s 
supply of soda depended on the sulphuric 
acid industry, and on soda has depended for 
nearly a century the world’s main supply of 
soap. Truly styled by Liebig the measure 
of the civilization of a nation, the use of 
soap is to us so necessary that it is hard to 
realize that even in the middle ages soap 
was a luxury, although it was in fact known 
to the ancients. The lack of cleanliness was 
concealed by fine clothes and by perfumes. 

But two causes combined to stimulate 
chemical invention, toward the close of the 
last century. At that time the soda used in 
soap boiling was obtained almost exclusively 
from seaweed, or from plants rich in soda 
compounds, grown for the purpose on the 
coast of Spain or inthe Levant. The ashes 
of seaweed, known as e/p in Scotland, and 
as varec in Normandy, and the édari//a ash 
from Spain, consisted of impure carbonate 
of soda, and were largely used in France, 
England, and Germany. This supply was 
altogether insufficient to meet the greatly in- 
creased demand for soap in the growing 
cotton fabric industry, and besides that, 
France during the French Revolution could 
get no dari//a from Spain, and all the avail- 
able potash was needed to make nitrate of 
potash (nitre) for gunpowder. Her indus- 
tries were at a standstill and the National 
Convention appealed to the chemists of 
France to devise a method for making soda 
from common salt, chloride of sodium, 
which had been shown by Duhamel, in 1736, 
to contain the same base (the metal sodium 
was still unknown) as soda. In1775 Scheele 
had found that caustic soda could be made 
from salt by the action of lead oxide, but it 
was reserved for Leblanc triumphantly to 
solve this problem and open to the world 
one of its grandest industries. 

His process, essentially as now followed, 
was to treat the chloride of sodium with 
sulphuric acid, forming thus hydrochloric 
acid and sulphate of soda; the latter was 
fused with powdered limestone and coal, 
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forming a mixture of sulphide of calcium 
and carbonate of soda, and from which the 
latter was dissolved out with cold water, 
and then the water was evaporated off and 
the residue ignited, yielding crude carbonate 
of soda, or the “‘soda ash,” of commerce. 
Adopted at once in France, the method was 
but slowly introduced in England, on account 
of the enormous import duty on salt, and 
only when this was removed, nearly a 
quarter of a century later, did the soda 
manufacture find a footing in England, which 
later led the whole world in this industry. 
Leblanc was forced by the French govern- 
ment to give up a patent on his process for 
the benefit of the nation, and although a 
paltry sum was offered him in return, he was 
so disheartened by the treatment that he 
shot himself, and his heirs never even re- 
ceived the petty sum awarded him. (Thorpe, 
“Dictionary of Applied Chemistry.”’) 

The Leblanc soda process yields as a by- 
product hydrochloric (muriatic) acid. This 
acid became so cheap that it was often not 
worth saving and it was allowed to escape 
into the air, to the great detriment of sur- 
rounding vegetation. So great was the evil 
that finally the English government com- 
pelled the soda works to condense the acid 
and keep it out of the air. As a result of 
the cheapness of hydrochloric acid another 
industry has been very widely developed, 
the bleaching industry. 

Formerly linen and other vegetable fabrics 
were bleached by a costly, tedious method. 
They were boiled, washed, and exposed to 
the air on bleaching grounds, and these 
operations were repeated again and again. 
Months were consumed in the operation ; 
labor, rent of ground, and loss by bad 
weather increased the cost of bleaching to 
an extent that would go far toward covering 
the present cost of the fabrics themselves. 
In this natural bleaching process the active 
agent was chiefly the ozone of the air. 

Chemistry soon came to the aid of the 
bleacher. In 1774 Scheele discovered the 
element chlorine, a body forming with sodi- 
um, common salt, which contains sixty per 
cent of chlorine. It is at ordinary tempera- 
tures a gas, very active in its chemical affin- 
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ities and a most powerful bleaching agent. 
Berthollet recommended it for bleaching 
purposes in 1785, and its solution in water 
was so used fora time. Chlorine, however, 
is a very injurious gas when inhaled, and 
chlorine water, which readily gives off the 
gas, was therefore not a convenient bleach- 
ing agent to use, besides being difficult to 
preserve. By passing chlorine gas into 
solutions of carbonate of potash or carbonate 
of soda, compounds were obtained which 
yielded chlorine under the action of very 
dilute acids, or even of the carbonic acid 
gas of the atmosphere, in so regular a way 
as to be under better control. These were, 
however, expensive and finally, in 1799, 
Tennant, in England, proposed the use of 
lime in place of the excessively dear alkalis. 
At first he passed chlorine gas into a thin 
mixture of slaked lime and water (milk of 
lime), but later he devised the process of 
passing the chlorine gas over slightly moist 
slaked lime, producing the now well known 
bleaching powder, or so-called “ chloride of 
lime.” 


But the industry had not yet reached the 


development of to-day. Besides hydro- 
chloric acid it is necessary to employ some 
agent to decompose this acid in order to ob- 
tain chlorine from it, and the best agent is 
one of the higher oxides of manganese, the 
very best (because it yields the most chlo- 
rine) being the binoxide of manganese, 
found native as the mineral pyr-o-lu’site. 
Hydrochloric acid, either used as such, or 
set free during the operation by the action 
of sulphuric acid on chloride of sodium, 
dissolves the binoxide of manganese, form- 
ing manganous chloride and also setting free 
a portion of the original chlorine of the acid 
or of the salt. 

Until about thirty years ago nearly all of 
this manganous chloride was wasted and as 
the demand for the higher manganese oxide 
increased it became very desirable to reclaim 
the spent manganese. As early as 1842 
Laming had proposed to precipitate insoluble 
carbonate of manganese from the manganous 
chloride solution and use the carbonate to 
purify illuminating gas, and Dunlop showed 
that by proper treatment the manganese car- 
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bonate could be oxidized so as to yield an 
oxide containing five atoms of oxygen for 
three of manganese; but no profitable re- 
sults followed until, in 1866, Weldon devised 
the process now named after him, which has 
added greatly to the world’s resources in the 
chlorine industry. 

Weldon found that by adding milk of 
lime to the manganous chloride solution and 
forcing air through the mixture a compound, 
the so-called manganite of lime, could be 
formed, which was chemically equivalent, 
so far as the manganese was concerned, to 
manganese dioxide, and with which by the 
action of hydrochloric acid chlorine could 
again be obtained, while the new waste prod- 
uct, calcium chloride, was far less valuable 
than the manganous chloride. When Ten- 
nant first made bleaching powder it was 
worth nearly $700 a ton; in 1886 its value in 
England was less than $30. In 1885 Eng- 
land exported more than 75,000 tons, worth 
upward of 500,000 pounds sterling. 

While the old process of soap making 
by saponifying* the fats with boiling alkali 
solutions has not undergone any radical 


changes there have been, in connection with 
the fat industries, some very important im- 


provements and discoveries. I have not 
space for more than the briefest mention of 
one of the most important. Ordinary fats 
contain the radicles of certain fatty acids 
and of an alcohol (differing widely in 
most of its physical properties, especially, 
from common alcohol). When fats are 
saponified by an alkali we obtain soap, con- 
sisting of the fatty acid salts of the alkali, 
and this alcohol, which is the well-known 
glycerine. Scheele discovered it during the 
last century, but for a long time it was an 
object of scientific interest only, and even 
forty years ago was of secondary importance 
as an ingredient of soaps, cosmetics, per- 
fumery, and in medical practice. 

In 1854 Tilghman [til’man] heated tallow 
and water under pressure and decomposed 
the fat, so thatit was an easy matter to sep- 
arate the dilute glycerine solution from the 
insoluble fatty acids. In this operation the 
water played the same part as the alkali in 
soap boiling, but it was always a difficult 
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matter to separate the glycerine from the 
soap. Numerous improvements have been 
made in this and similar processes for sep- 
arating glycerine from fats under the stim- 
ulus of the nitro-glycerine industry, and 
whereas in former times most of it was left 
in the soap, where it was almost useless, or 
allowed to run off with the waste liquids, 
25,000 tons are produced annually in Eu- 
rope, besides large quantities in this coun- 
try. The steps that have led to this result 
can be but briefly recounted. 

Nitric acid is a strong oxidizing agent. 
Combined with potash as nitrate, in the 
shape of saltpeter, it furnishes the oxygen 
necessary for the explosive combustion of 
the other ingredients of gunpowder, the sul- 
phur and charcoal. In 1813 Braconnet 
discovered that nitric acid converted linen, 
sawdust, and often vegetable fibers (cellulose) 
into explosive compounds, and in 1847 
Schonbein patented a process for making 
the perfectly similar gun-cotton, a form of 
nitrocellulose. In these compounds a rad- 
icle containing oxygen and nitrogen takes 
the place of part of the hydrogen which, in 
connection with carbon and oxygen, consti- 
tutes cellulose, and it is to the nitrous 
radicle that the gun-cotton owes its explosive 
nature. Step by step the manufacture and 
use of gun-cotton were perfected, until at 
last it became very valuable for blasting 
purposes, especially for submarine work. 

Meanwhile, in 1847, Sobrero discovered 
that by the action of nitric acid, especially 
in presence of sulphuric acid, glycerine 
could be converted into a similar com- 
pound, nitroglycerine, but not until Nobel’s 
discovery that it could be exploded by the 
detonation of fulminating’ mercury, and by 
his safe method of making it only from the 
purest materials, as well as by his invention 
of dynamite in 1867 (a mechanical mixture 
of the liquid nitroglycerine with a solid ma- 
terial, such as infusorial earth) was the use 
of nitroglycerine finally established on a safe 
basis, furnishing an agent without which 
many of the greatest engineering feats of 
our times would have seemed almost hope- 
less undertakings. In 1882 there was sold 
from those factories only with which Nobel 
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was connected, 9,500 tons of dynamite. 

In the great industries already considered 
we have been dealing mostly with the 
achievements of inorganic chemistry and it 
remains to consider two not less important, 
and in at least one case, from a scientific 
standpoint, far more interesting results in 
the realm of organic chemistry, which pre- 
sents much more complicated problems to 
the chemist; problems which but for the 
thoroughness and precision with which the 
science has been studied and systematized 
could never have been solved. 

Little more than a century ago William 
Murdoch began experimenting in Redruth, 
England, with a view to obtaining illumi- 
nating gas from coal, peat, or wood, and in a 
few years so far perfected his process as to 
light successfully the great works of Boulton 
and Watt at Soho*; in 1812 the streets of 
London were lighted with gas. Other bod- 
ies besides coal have been used to supply 
gas, among them fats and oils, and in 1825 
Faraday, while investigating the liquid con- 
densed from fatty oils which had been de- 
composed by heating in iron pipes for mak- 
ing gas, discovered the hydrocarbon now 
known as benzene. He described its prop- 
erties, but it was produced in very small 
quantities and no one dreamed that it was 
to be the germ of one of the most valuable 
of modern industries. Hofmann found it 
later in the coal tar of the gas works, and 
some twenty years after its first discovery 
Mansfield succeeded in obtaining consid- 
erable quantities from this source, but it 
was used then only for illuminating pur- 
poses and as a solvent in the rubber man- 
ufacture. 

Meanwhile, in 1826, Unverdorben found 
among the products of the dry distillation 
of indigo a hydrocarbon compound now 
known as aniline, which is a derivative of 
benzene. In 1836 Runge found aniline in 
coal tar, but although it was early known to 
yield beautiful colors under certain condi- 
tions, aniline lay unused until 1856. Dur- 
ing all these years chemists, led by the 
spirit of scientific discovery, had been 
studying the reactions of these different 
compounds. Thus, in 1834, Mitscherlich 


obtained nitrobenzene by the action of 
nitric acid on benzene; in 1840 Zinin ob- 
tained aniline by the action of sulphureted 
hydrogen on nitrobenzene, and later it was 
found that other reducing agents could be 
used, Finally, in 1856, Perkins, in Eng- 
land, by the action of oxidizing agents on 
aniline obtained mauvéine [mév’én], the 
base of the first artificial organic dye, 
mauve, and succeeded in fixing the color 
and adapting it for dyeing. The long chain 
was completed, the success of Perkins at 
once attracted the attention of chemists as 
well as dyers, discovery rapidly succeeded 
discovery, and in a very few years a suc- 
cession of brilliant and useful dyes was pre- 
pared from the aniline which once lay un- 
knownand for a long time unused in the black, 
ill-smelling, and nearly worthless coal tar. 

In this connection, one reads with inter- 
est the remarks published forty years ago in 
Muspratt’s ‘Chemistry Applied to the 
Arts,” about the various compounds of 
aniline known up to 1853. He says that 
they are in a scientific point of view 
“highly interesting, but are too numerous 
and complicated to warrant description. 
Many of those already noticed seem very 
unlikely to be of service in dyeing, and yet 
the same opinion was formerly held respect- 
ing the yellow salts produced by the com- 
bination of chromic acid with lead, while 
the advantage taken of this fact has com- 
pletely revolutionized the tinctorial’ art.” An- 
other and greater revolution was at that very 
time imminent and so rapid was its progress 
that value of the artificial coal tar dyes pro- 
duced in 1882 fell little short of $23,000,000 ; 
Germany, which soon stood at the head of the 
newly created industry, furnishing two 
thirds of the whole amount. 

In all the history of chemistry nothing 
has given a greater impetus to scientific 
research of the most exact nature than the 
discovery of the aniline dyes. Scores of 
chemists have been employed by a single 
establishment in Germany, engaged in the 
production of these colors ; working system- 
atically and producing new combinations in 
accordance with now well established prin- 
ciples of organic chemistry. Blind experi- 

















ments lead to few results in dealing with 
such complex compounds. 

A few years later a more startling tri- 
umph of chemistry, and one commercially 
of equal importance, was to result from the 
stimulus thus imparted. In 1832 Laurent 
and Dumas discovered in the oils from coal 
tar a white, crystalline hydrocarbon, now 
known by the name of anthracene. Its 
properties were studied and fully described, 
but no one then knew or suspected the value 
it was one day to attain. 

Until about twenty-four years ago one of 
the most valuable of vegetable dyes, used 
in producing the well known and very fast 
Turkey red, was made extensively from 
madder root, a plant of various species of 
Rubia, brought to Europe from Central Asia 
in the sixteenth century and exclusively 
grown in France, Spain, Holland, and 
Russia, for the use of dyers. More than 
$10,000,000 worth of madder was annually 
produced and nearly one half of this amount 
was bought for use in English works. In 
1826 Robiquet and Colin obtained from 
madder a hydrocarbon known as a-liz’a-rine, 
and in 1848 Schunck showed that this was 
the most useful part of the madder dye. 
With no idea of the results of their labors 
in this regard, but studying for study’s sake, 
chemists were patiently working in the 
laboratories of the universities and gradually 
unfolding the intricacies of the difficult 
science of organic chemistry. The relations 
of the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen were becoming better known, the 
laws governing the replacement of one ele- 
ment by another, of one group of atoms by 
another group, were gradually developed, 
and the chemists were able in many cases 
to foresee synthetic results.® 

It is difficult to explain at all in few words 
the nature of the reactions which led to the 
utilization of anthracene in dyeing, but the 
attempt may be made. Benzene contains 
six atoms of carbon combined with six 
atoms of hydrogen and is represented by 
the formula Ce He ; the formula of anthra- 
cene is C4 Hw, Among the many classes 
of organic compounds related to benzene 
and its homologues, that were then under- 
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going study, is a class called qui’nones, 
which contain in place of two of the hydro- 
gen atoms of the benzene, or homologous 
hydrocarbon, two oxygen atoms linked 
together ; thus benzoquinone has the for- 
mula Ce H4( Oz). By careful study Graebe 
was led to the conclusion that alizarine be- 
longed to the quinone series and, in connec- 
tion with Liebermann, he found that by the 
action of zinc dust on alizarine vapor (a re- 
action suggested by the previous work of 
Baeyer) the hydrocarbon anthracene could 
be formed. If the reverse process could be 
carried out then alizarine could be made 
from anthracene. The two chemists were 
on the threshold of a momentous discovery 
and addressed themselves to their problem 
with remarkable ingenuity. 

The work of other chemists had taught 
them to produce from anthracene by oxidiz- 
ing agents a compound having the composi- 
tion C14 Hs Oz, which they now recognized 
as an-thra-qui’none. Following chemical 
methods they heated this with bromine, ob- 
taining di-bro-man-thra-qui’none, C14 He Bre 
Oz, two atoms of bromine being thus intro- 
duced in place of two atoms of hydrogen in 
the anthraquinone. To obtain alizarine it 
was necessary to introduce the hypothetical 
radicle hydroxyl (OH) in place of the 
bromine. This they accomplished by melt- 
ing the dibromanthraquinone with caustic 
potash, which yielded them a compound 
corresponding to potassium alizarate, Cy 
He (OK)z2 Oz, and this decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid gave them the compound 
C14 He (OH)2 Oz. It was the alizarine they 
had been laboring to obtain, identical in 
every way with alizarine obtained from 
madder. The problem was solved and they 
had artificially produced a vegetable color- 
ing matter. 

Cheaper methods soon obviated the ne- 
cessity of using the costly bromine, and the 
world was made richer by a new source of a 
valuable dye, while organic chemistry re- 
ceived a greater stimulus than it had known 
in many years. 

As with aniline colors, so it was with 
alizarine. Germany produces seven eighths 


of all the artificial alizarine used and in 
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1893 exported nearly $3,000,000 worth, 
while her exported coal tar dyes were worth 
nearly $15,000,000, besides the value of all 
she used in her own dyeing establishments. 

According to Sadler (“ Industrial Organic 
Chemistry ’’) the saving to the world by the 
use of artificial alizarine for the year 1880, 
was $20,000,000; more than enough in one 
year to equip and endow all the laboratories 
of organic chemistry in the leading universi- 
ties of the world. 

Space fails us for even a passing mention 
of many great industries originated or greatly 
extended by the march of chemical improve- 
ment. The Solvay ammonia process for 
making soda ash, depending on the now 
abundant supply of ammonium salts from 
gas works and other establishments where 
coalis converted into coke, has been placed 
on a commercial basis only within the last 
forty years by the intelligent work of Solvay, 
and yet it has almost revolutionized the soda 
industry. In 1877 the production of soda 
ash by this process in England was 6,000 
tons ; in 188¢ the works of the Solvay Com- 
pany in various parts of the world produced 
430,000 tons; largely, it is,true, at the ex- 
pense of the Leblanc process, but with the 
result of greatly lessening the cost of soda 
ash. The Solvay process is of great interest 
to our own country on account of its con- 
nection with our salt springs. 

The starch sugar industry also immediately 
concerns ourselves, since by it 50,000 bushels 
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of corn are in this country daily converted 
into sugar, with an annual product of 
225,000 tons, worth $10,500,000. 

Wood pulp, aluminium, matches, super- 
phosphates and the whole list of artificial 
manures, spectrum analysis, and the art of 
photography are but a few of the most im- 
portant examples of the progress of applied 
chemistry. Agricultural chemistry, as shown 
by the large number of well equipped and 
carefully conducted experiment stations in 
many of our states and generally in England 
and on the continent of Europe, is con- 
tributing yearly more and more to the ma- 
terial wealth of the world. Under its guid- 
ance the manufacture and use of fertilizers, 
superphosphates, ammoniated fertilizers, 
potash salts and nitrates areextending. The 
labors of Liebig, Boussingault [boo-san-gi], 
Ville, Knop, Lawes, Gilbert, and many 
others in Europe, and Johnson in this 
country, have established ona firm basis 
this branch of the science and shown the 
farmer how to enrich the soil. 

Public health, too, is receiving aid from 
the chemists. Food and water analysis, the 
nature and use of disinfectants, the remedy 
of river pollution, the suppression of manu- 
facturing nuisances, ventilation, physiolog- 
ical chemistry, pharmacy, are among the 
many subjects which to-day are being in- 
vestigated by the chemist, and often under 
the wise and almost indispensable assistance 
of the state. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE EARLY REFORMATION. 


BY PROFESSOR R. 


OF THE 

N English history the religious struggle 
called the Reformation, and the polit- 

ical struggle known far excellence’ as 

the revolution, are one and the same move- 
ment. Substantially the same parties are 
opposed, and substantially the same princi- 
ples are at stake; only the English race has 
always cared more about religion than any 
other element of life, and risen most promptly 
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to religious war-cries. This long drawn agi- 
tation was the transition from medieval to 
modern government, from force to voluntary- 
ism. The Reformation appeared at the time 
to be a conflict between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. But the modern Catholic, while still 
contending for authority, understands a vol- 
untary submission to the yoke of tradition, 
and he, no less than his Protestant neighbor, 
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believes men’s opinions cannot be changed 
by force. On the other hand Protestantism, 
at its first appearance, was only an attempt 
to purify tradition, and sought to impose the 
reformed mode on the unwilling by civil force. 
When by slow stages the modern conception 
of religious freedom was coming to be 
grasped, the general struggle had extended 
to secular life, and on that stage gradually 
developed the modern idea of liberty, by 
which nations, whether they lean to mo- 
narchical or republican government, recog- 
nize no secure basis of civil authority but 
the consent of the people. 

This extended revolution falls into three 
well-marked periods. The earlier Reforma- 
tion was a domestic struggle, and culminated 
in the common sense régime’ of Elizabeth, 
by which an attempt was made to secure re- 
ligious uniformity, but in reality followers 
of the old worship and of the new were left 
pretty much to their own devices, provided 
only they did not make a public disturbance. 

When under such circumstances England 
had, in the main, settled down to Protes- 
tantism, it found itself in advance of other 
nations; and the later Reformation is an 
external struggle with Spainas the grand head 
of the Catholic powers of Europe. The col- 
lapse of the Spanish Armada’® settled for- 
ever the independence of Britain, and the 
country was free to fight its own battles in 
the political field. The new Puritanism 
made no distinction between religious and 
civil life; and after hard fighting this Puri- 
tanism triumphed under the commonwealth 
to such a degree as to produce a reaction, 
and under the restored monarchy the prob- 
lems of authority and liberty were by blood- 
less struggles carried to their modern solu- 
tion. 

To trace the course of such a movement 
is the task of the historian. Fiction has a 
different province: to flash a light on to a 
single point of time, to enable us to live in im- 
agination at that exact period, and see how life 
looks from such a point of observation. Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Monastery” illuminates in 
this way the earlier Reformation; Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Westward-Ho!” is an epic of the 
struggle with Spain; while the political rev- 
E-Jan. 
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olution has inspired such romances as “ John 
Inglesant ” and “ Woodstock.” 

A foremost point, then, in a_ historical 
romance is the exact choice of subject. 
Nothing could be happier than the choice 
Scott has made for his “* Monastery.”’ It is 
a story of the earlier Reformation located 
in the halidome* of a Border monastery. 
This is sufficient to give us throughout a 
most interesting series of contrasts. To be- 
gin with, the Border situation affords oppor- 
tunity fora glimpse of the two countries and 
their governments. Sir John Foster, repre- 
senting the English queen, is appropriately 
pictured as devoid of any principle to guide 
him in a tangle of affairs except a vehement 
desire to hush up matters ; and he shows fur- 
ther a nervous apprehension whether the 
best arrangement that can be devised may 
not draw down upon him a storm of scolding 
from his arbitrary mistress. 

Murray and his party embody the political 
situation of Scotland, as a_ Protestant 
regency, acting in the place of the queen, 
who has been the rallying point of Scotch 
Catholicism. Again, it is an age of contro- 
versy; and we find two finished controver- 
sialists to represent the two churches—the 
sub-prior as a polemic® Catholic, and Henry 
Warden the reformed preacher, traveling on 
foot and reproving sinners and making con- 
verts wherever chancethrows him. The two 
have been college friends in their youth ; in 
their age they meet as judge and prisoner, 
alternately clasping hands in affection, and 
hurling taunts of bitter feud and eager 
scholarship. This Father Eustace rises from 
sub-prior to be abbott, and thereby makes 
another contrast with his predecessor; the 
one accepting office in the moment of dan- 
ger, ready to lead his brethren to a martyr’s 
death ; the other, the good-humored, easy- 
going ecclesiastic of the middle ages, who 
pays a pastoral visit with his kitchener*® and 
full commissariat’ attending him; “a con- 
siderate lord abbott, and weel he likes a 
saft seat,’ as Tibb says. 

Another contrast must not be overlooked. 
Contending parties have to take responsi- 
bility for their extreme wings ; and in every 
struggle between the old and the new the rep- 
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resentatives of peace and order, exhibiting an 
outward beauty of life bought at the cost of 
ignoring life’s problems, will certainly be 
found upon the one side; while the other 
side will with equal certainty be taken by 
the restless spirits who look to disturbance 
as the best condition for serving personal 
ends. Accordingly in this story it is the 
church domain that gives the picture of or- 
derly and settled life, while in contrast we 
get glimpses of lay barons like Julian 
Avenel, with his too ‘faithful henchman 
Christie of the Clinthill,—whose stolen 
stronghold is little better than a robbers’ 
den, who carries Protestant freedom to the 
extent of dispensing with the marriage tie, 
and turns Catholic when he is rebuked by 
a preacher. 

Some lesser contrasts may just be men- 
tioned. We see two Protestants developed 
by the silent agency of the Bible in the vul- 
gar tongue; but with a difference. Lady 
Avenel would have been shocked to hear 
herself called Protestant; to the end she is 
unconscious of schism, and dies with the 
last rites of the church. None the less she 
has fought out in her heart the questions of 
faith, and marked her Bible for her daugh- 
ter. But Mary Avenel has the controversy 
thrust upon her, being wounded by its feud 
in her tenderest relations ; in her trouble she 
meditates upon her mother’s Bible, and the 
reformed preacher comes by providential 
mission to complete her conscious conversion. 

Again, the conflict is between all that 
is old and all that is new; the old feudal 
rank is represented in Lady Avenel, and the 
middle class—the power of the future—by 
Dame Elspeth Glendinning with whom 
Lady Avenel takes refuge. The contact 
strikes sparks, at least so far as the depend- 
ants of the noble house are concerned : 

“ 7166. But ye maun ken the great ancient fam- 
ilies canna be just served wi’ the ordinary saunts, 
(praise to them!) . . that come and gang at every 
sinner’s bidding, but they hae a sort of saunts or 
angels, or what not, to themsells; and as for the 
White Maiden of Avenel, she is kend over the 
haill country. 

“ Dame Elspeth. Aweel, Aweel, Tibb, these are 
great privileges of your grand folk. But our Lady 
and Saunt Paul are good enough saunts for me.” 


This same residence of Lady Avenel with 
the Glendinnings gives yet another pretty 
contrast—that between the high-born beau- 
ty, Mary Avenel, and the low-born, but not 
less beautiful, Mysie of the Mill. Scott is al- 
ways at home with people of rank; but in 
portraits of a different kind he has done 
nothing more happy than the pretty sim- 
plicity, spirit, and delicacy in an equivocal 
situation, of the miller’s lass dazzled by Sir 
Piercie Shafton. 

But all these are subordinate to another 
contrast, which is developed by Scott at full 
length and constitutes the main thread of 
the story. Our romance has two heroes in- 
stead of one—the two brothers Glendinning. 
As brothers they necessarily start from the 
same point in life; they are moreover de- 
veloped by the same influence, the love of 
Mary Avenel; but with the dividing tenden- 
cies of their age they move in sundry direc- 
tions, until as the story closes they face one 
another from opposite points, as a Protes- 
tant knight and a Catholic priest. Of course, 
there must have been in the two characters 
the difference of fundamental bias which 
divided almost every family in Britain. We 
have a suggestion of this in the first glimpse 
we get of the children, as the newly-widowed 
mother holds them in her hands to receive 
the English raiding party. Honest Stawarth 
Bolton is attracted by the bonny pair of 
boys, the black-eyed rogue and the fair- 
haired darling; he puts his embroidered red 
cross—a pledge against further attack—into 
the loop of Halbert’s bonnet. 

“ The little fellow, his veins swelling, and his eyes 
shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet 
from his head, and, ere his mother could interfere, 
skimmed it into the brook. The other boy ran in- 
stantly to fish it out again, threw it back to his 
brother, first taking out the cross, which, with great 
veneration, he kissed and put into his bosom. The 
Englishman was half diverted, half surprised with 
the scene. 

“¢ What mean ye by throwing away Saint George’s® 
red cross?’ said he to the elder boy, in a tone be- 
twixt jest and earnest. 

“Because Saint George is a southern saint,’ said 
the child, sulkily. 

“‘Good,’ said Stawarth Bolton, ‘And what did 
you mean by taking it out of the brook again, my 
little fellow?’ he demanded of the younger. 

















«“+Because the priest says it is the common sign 
of salvation to all good Christians.’ ” 

The English sergeant is pleased, and laugh- 
ingly asks which of the boys will go with 
him. 

«“«T will not go with you,’ said Halbert boldly, 
‘for you are a false-hearted Southern; and the South- 
erns killed my father; and I will war on you to the 
death, when I can draw my father’s sword.’ . 

«And you, my fine white-head, will you not go 
with me, to ride a cock-horse ?’ 

“*No,’ said Edward, demurely, ‘for you are a 
heretic.’” 

Already we see the germs of the active 
and the contemplative disposition. When 
Mary Avenel comes to live in the cottage, 
and the three children do lessons together 
under the supervision of the monk, Edward 
naturally shows to advantage, and Halbert 
grows jealous. In a moment of boyish pas- 
sion he has had recourse to the mysterious 
White Lady, and from her has received the 
secret token which—not knowing what it 
means—he shows to Sir Piercie, and finds 
himself suddenly involved ina duel. By the 
mischievous providence of this same White 
Lady, Halbert believes himself a murderer ; 
in solitude, and uttering agonized cries for 
help before his victim bleeds to death, he 
hears a distant hail, and thus dramatically 
is brought into contact with the wandering 
preacher. A new force has come into 
Halbert’s life: afraid to return home, he is 
driven to experience of the outer world, 
with the brave Protestant for companion ; 
he sees the unarmed heretic defy the rage 
of the lawless baron rather than let sin go 
unrebuked in his presence. There is more 
of wandering, the great world is seen in ac- 
tion, and Halbert’s bias toward activity, not 
less than admiration of Warden, lands him 
on the progressive side of his country’s 
politics. 

Meanwhile circumstances have added to 
original bias in Edward’s case also. When, 
amid the cross purposes of the mysterious 
duel incident, the household of the Glen- 
dinnings came to suppose Halbert to have 
been murdered by the English knight, Ed- 
ward showed himself a transformed charac- 
ter; the pale student became an avenger 
thirsting for blood, the recluse led the whole 
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garrison in the feud against the contemptu- 
ous Sir Piercie, till all were amazed at the 


change. The mystery cleared, and Halbert 
proved safe, an explanation comes in Ed- 
ward’s confession to the priest ; he tells the 
story of life-long jealousy, kept down with 
difficulty while he saw Mary’s secret pref- 
erence for the active Halbert; he confesses 
with horror that a feeling of irresistible glad- 
ness seized him at the tidings of his broth- 
er’s murder, and his bloodthirsty plans of 
vengeance were the atonement he had sought 
to make for his secret sin. Now the suc- 
cessful lover is alive again Edward knows 
no refuge from this unnatural rivalry but 
the cloister; though the monk counsels 
waiting the youth insists that there are 
actions which must be done at once or never. 
So the contrasted development of the broth- 
ers is worked out to its climax, and the mys- 
terious voice has been fulfilled: 
“The Dead Alive is gone and fled— 
Go thou, and join the Living Dead!” 

The working out of contrasts like these, 
which spring so naturally out of the author’s 
choice of subject, make the staple of the 
story. But Scott has introduced into the 
“*Monastery” two elements of an unusual 
kind, which have drawn upon it more crit- 
icism than upon any other of the Waverley 
Novels. One is the courtier who talks 
“ euphuism ; ” * the other is the supernatural 
““White Lady.” But these special elements 
are in strict harmony with the rest of the 
story: for they represent the extravagances 
of the two ages which were then in 
conflict. 

The New Religion and New Government 
had associated with them a New Thought : 
there was a renaissance of the higher 
intellectual powers in Europe when the 
classical literatures were restored to the 
West. It has been well said that no one 
knows his own language until he knows 
some other language to evoke his faculty of 
comparison. So while Europe was drinking 


in the finished beauty of Greek and Latin 
it began to feel the capacities of modern 
tongues for artistic expression; like an 
epidemic a delight in niceties of speech 
spread through the nations, and the fine 
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style became a fashion and an affectation. 
England took the disease vigorously, and 
for a generation its cultured world talked 
the magnificent slang called euphuism : piled 
up illustrations, multiplied antitheses, in- 
terminable parallel clauses, fancies and 
metaphors run mad. Sir Piercie Shafton 
—the runaway knight whose presence in the 
North brings about the movement of the 
story—is in the fashion. 

“ Ah, that I had with me my Anatomy of Wit— 
that all-to-be-unparalleled volume—that quintessence 
of human wit—that treasury of quaint invention— 
that exquisitely-pleasant-to-be-read, and inevitably- 
necessary-to-be-remembered manual, of all that is 
worthy to be known—which indoctrinates the rude 
in civility, the dull in intellectuality, the heavy in 
jocosity, the blunt in gentility, the vulgar in nobility, 
and all of them in that unutterable perfection of 
human utterance, that eloquence which no other 
eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art which, 
when we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we 
bestow on it its richest panegyric.” 

In this matter a censure is usually passed 
upon Scott which seems to me altogether 
misplaced. It is said that the affected 


language put into the mouth of this knight 


in the “Monastery” is no fair representa- 
tion of the euphuistic style as it appears in 
the books of the age. Of course Sir Piercie 
Shafton’s talk is a caricature of euphuism, 
because Sir Piercie himself is a caricature 
of the English courtier of the time. “Style 
is the man ’”’: and is it to be supposed that a 
coxcomb like Shafton—whose dominant 
sentiments are shame of his tailor origin 
and tailor-like worship of his wardrobe— 
would talk the same language as the delicate- 
souled Sidney” or earnest John Lyly?" May 
every weak minded but sound hearted 
imitator of fashions he has not depth 
enough to understand find no worse fate 
than coming to marry Mysie of the Mill! 
But the era that was passing away, as 
well as the era that was coming, had its 
extravagances. The Middle Ages had been 
a period of vigorous imagination,—imag- 
ination unfettered by reason or analysis; 
alike poetic creation and popular tradition 
filled the universe with existences not 
dreamed of in philosophy. Now Scott, like 
Shakespeare, puts into his picture of an 
age all that that age believes in; and the 
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White Lady of Avenel is simply one of the 
universally recognized astral beings, with 
the local coloring of the Scotch “Good 
Neighbors.” The whimsical yet purposeful 
demeanor of this mysterious personality 
make it, like that of Ariel,” a classic of 
fairy literature. But in one point Scott has 
a constructive problem that might have 
daunted the greatest master of literary art; 
—the necessities of his story required him 
to make a Protestant fairy! He has hit 
upon a book as a link between the two in- 
compatible things; Protestantism was the 
religion of a book where Catholicism rested 
on the authority of the church, and on the 
other hand a book endowed with super- 
natural powers is a commonplace of magic. 
Accordingly the action of the White Lady 
in the novel isfound to center around the 
“black book with the silver clasps””—that 
is, the Bible in the vulgar tongue which has 
found its way into the halidome of this 
monastery. ‘The fairy’s existence is bound 
up with that of the Avenel family, and now 
the fortunes of the family are involved in 
the preservation of this precious volume; 
there is a function for the White Lady to 
watch over the mystic thing, bringing it back 
when stolen, whether with mischievous 
enjoyment of the sacristan’s terror at her 
presence, or with respectful violence when 
she has to deal with the bold sub-prior. 
Of course she has no personal concern in 
the contents of this Bible, for she is one of 
the “ middle spirits ” of medieval speculation: 
“Something betwixt heaven and hell ; 

Something that neither stood nor fell.” 
But, like a faithful dog fetching and carry- 
ing to his master the letter it cannot read, 
the fairy can be an agent in bringing the 
book to its fated owner. And finally, when 
the true owners are indifferent, the sacred 
volume finds for itself a protection from the 
elements in the gorgeous grotto. 

“Many a fathom, dark and deep, 

I have laid the book to sleep; 

Ethereal fires around it glowing— 

Ethereal music ever flowing— 

The sacred pledge of Heav’n 
All things revere, 
Each in his sphere, 
Save man for whom ’twas giv’n.” 
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TREET car lines with cars drawn by 
horses were the first improvement 
over cabs, stages, etc., in city trans- 

portation ; next came the cable lines, then the 
electric trolley system, subways, and elevated 
railways; the latter becoming necessary to 
accommodate the increasing traffic on the 
streets of large cities, where a high rate of 
speed for the surface cars was not permissi- 
ble. 

In London the underground road is used 
for rapid transit ; in large American cities, the 
elevated railway, and in Berlin both the ele- 
vated road and the viaduct. 

The cable system was first adopted in San 
Francisco, Chicago street railway compa- 
nies being next to change from horse to cable 
power. Philadelphia and New York fol- 


lowed Chicago in adopting the cable power 


on the main thoroughfares. Improvements 
have been made from time to time, with 
grips, brakes, power plants, etc., enabling 
the roads to be operated very economically 
and successfully, so that the securities have 
become valuable and much sought after. 

The electric trolley system has become 
very popular, and is now taking the place of 
all other means of surface transit, there be- 
ing no longer the same objection to the over- 
head wires, poles, and trolleys. 

For twenty years the people in New York 
City felt the pressing need of more speedy 
communication between the upper and lower 
ends of the city than was afforded by the 
horse railroads ; the necessity became every 
year more pressing until it was found that 
rapid transit in some form was indispensable 
to the city’s growth and prosperity. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt obtained a charter for 
an underground road from 42d Street to the 
City Hall, but the road was not built. 

After that, the attention of capitalists and 
friends of rapid transit was directed to the 


building of elevated roads as the only possi- 
ble means of solving the problem. There 
were many schemes and more schemers. In 
1866 a commission was created by the state 
Senate, to report on routes and plans for 
quick transportation of passengers, from up- 
per to lower portions of the city. They ad- 
vertised for plans in this and foreign coun- 
tries and recommended a plan devised by 
Mr. C. P. Harvey, C.E. One half mile of 
Harvey’s plan was constructed in 1868, in 
the southern part of Greenwich Street; this 
was finally extended from the Battery to 3oth 
Street. The form of structure was an ele- 
vated railway, on a single row of iron col- 
umns, the cars propelled by the endless cable 
plan, operated by several stationary engines, 
placed at intervals along the line, but situ- 
ated below the surface of the street. The 
first car over the railway was run in May, 
1868. Many adverse opinions were given 
by engineers and mechanics as to the working 
of the mechanical structure and appliances, 
and the idea of supporting the railway on a 
single row of columns was considered chi- 
merical, 

The use of endless wire cable for propul- 
sion was not new. W. M. Gillespie, profess- 
or of civil engineering in Union College, 
recommended it in 1847, as the most con- 
venient method of relaxing the rush of travel 
through Broadway. In his book published 
in 1866, he said, “The only feasible ar- 
rangement seems to be a rowof columns and 
endless chain system for rapid transit in New 
York City.” 

In 1870 the cable system was abandoned 
and adummy steam locomotive, pulling three 
passenger coaches, was substituted. In 1872 
this road was operated as far as 34th Street. 
At that time they carried about 776 passen- 
gers daily, increasing every year until 1877, 
when the average per day was 9,500 passen- 
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gers, or about 1,952,000 per year. After 
this road had been opened to the public, it 
was demonstrated that the oscillation of the 
track and structure by the moving trains was 
hardly noticed, and the horses frequenting 
Greenwich Street soon became accustomed 
to the passage of the cars and paid little at- 
tention to them. 

It was not thought at the time that an un- 
derground road like that in London was 
adapted to the wants of New York City, the 
population being so much more concentrated 
in the latter city along the line. 

In London stations were required only at 
long distances, and heavy trains were used. 
To accommodate the public in New York, 
stations must be numerous and trains run 
at short intervals, and should therefore .be 
light,—such as could be easily controlled 
and quickly stopped and started. It was 
thought an elevated road properly con- 
structed would carry more passengers with 
safety than an underground road, and it 
would be free from dampness. 

The feasibility of an elevated railroad hav- 


ing been demonstrated on a rude and sim 
ple plan, the same principles were soon ap- 
plied on a larger scale to a more sightly 
structure, and strong enough to carry trains 
of greater weight and admitting of higher 


speed. The present system of rapid transit 
was originally designed by Dr. Rufus H. Gil- 
bert, of New York City. He had been the 
surgeon of the Duryea Zouaves during the 
war, a regiment that went out from New 
York City. He first invented a pneumatic 
tube system, but that was abandoned as im- 
practicable ; he then designed the first gen- 
eral plan of an elevated railway, and obtained 
a charter for a road through Sixth and Sec- 
ond Avenues; his patent covered a steel 
structure, having the form of a Gothic arch 
spanning the street from curb to curb, upon 
which local and through trains were to run 
upon independent tracks. Capitalists were 
afraid to put the money into the scheme, and 
it was several years before the work was be- 
gun. 

There was much opposition to the pro- 
posed building of this elevated road; it 
was said peopie would not ride or walk 
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on an avenue occupied by a rapid transit 
road, and that custom would be diverted 
from the stores, and rents would in conse- 
quence decline. This came from a few 
property owners along the proposed rapid 
transit routes, but more from the horse car 
companies. But the necessity of rapid transit 
to the progress of the great city, and to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people was 
paramount; a few might suffer, but a million 
people would be benefited, and it would in- 
crease the value of more acres of real es- 
tate than it would depreciate the same num- 
ber of feet. 

After many modifications of the Gilbert 
structure had been made by practical engi- 
neers, the work on Sixth Avenue was begun 
and rapidly carried forward, and May 1, 1878, 
the first car was run, and on June 5, 1878, 
the road was opened to the public from 
Trinity Church to s9th Street. The name 
was then changed from the Gilbert Elevated 
Road to the Metropolitan Elevated Road. 
The same year the Third Avenue Elevated 
was built on the East Side to the Harlem 
River and the next year the Elevated Road 
on Second Avenue was built. 

The increase in real estate values in 
twenty-four wards for four years prior tothe 
opening of the elevated road was $28,66s,- 
ooo, The increase for the same for four 
years subsequent to the opening of the roads 
was $135,700,000. 

The Railroad Gazette gives the following 
as to passenger traffic : 

“ Passengers carried by the New York Elevated 
Road in 1892 were ten times as many as the New 
York Central carriedin thesame year. For the half 
square mile of territory between the Post Office 
and the Battery, 130,000 people were brought down 
and carried back at night. From the Post Office 
north a mile, mostly business blocks and equal to 
about one and a half square miles, 65,000 persons 
were brought down in the morning and taken back 
at night. In the retail district north of this, 65,000 
persons are brought down and taken back in a day. 
About 280,000 persons are gathered up daily north 
of 42d Street, brought down to their daily work 
and taken back at night.” 

The cost of the New York elevated rail- 
roads, which were built by a construction 
company (including the real estate and 
equipment), was about $35,000,000. A 
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hundred thousand tons of iron were used in 
the construction and there are about 8,500 
foundation piers under ground. Owing to 
the underground constructions these piers 
cost about $375 each. 

The engines used on the elevated roads 
are called the Forney engines ; this type has 
proven more satisfactory than any other for 
such service. On the Third Avenue line 
alone in New York there are 63 five-car 
trains in operation at one time during the 
morning and evening hours. They run at 
very close intervals and are under perfect 
control; they have a seating capacity of 48 
and there is room for 40 more. 

The engines weigh about 23 tons, 15 tons 
of which are carried by the drivers and are 
effective for tractive power. The speed is 
15 miles an hour; the engines are worked 


hard. Three times in every mile they start 


a weight of 105 tons from a dead rest, and 
raise it to a speed of nearly 20 miles an 
hour, run it a short distance at that speed, 
overcoming the inertia, climb up the grade 
and then suddenly stop the train. This is 
done in one and one half minutes. The 
work of the engine is seven times greater 
than required on a level grade. 

The length of double track elevated roads 
in New York is about 36 miles; they have 
in service 334 engines and 1,047 cars, and 
carry about 222,000,000 passengers during 
the year, with a train mileage of 7,613,000; 
they consume over 180,000 tons of coal 
during the year and employ about 5,200 
men. 

The Rapid Transit law of 1875, allowing 
the construction of elevated railways along 
the principal streets, was very general— 
and after the road had been in operation a 
few months, many suits were brought for 
damages, on account of deprivation of light 
and air and thousands of dollars were paid 
the abutting property owners. This was 
relieved by late decisions of the Court of 
Appeals, that the peculiar benefits accruing 
to the abutting property must be considered 
in determining to what extent property was 
damaged by the construction and operation 
of the road. ‘ 

In Brooklyn the roads are built over the 
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streets, the same as in New York; there are 
about 26% miles of elevated roads in 


‘Brooklyn and they carry 57,000,000 passen- 


gers per year, and have about 1,700 
employees. The street railways carry about 


103,000,000 passengers. 

There are no elevated roads in Philadel- 
The surface street railways carry 
170,000,000 of the people every 


phia. 
about 
year. 

In Boston there are yet no elevated roads. 
The 245 miles of single track surface roads 
in the city and suburbs are mostly equipped 
electrically with overhead wires and trolleys. 

Over 125,000,000 passengers are Car- 
ried by these lines. On account of the 
congestion of travel in the business districts, 
many plans have been prepared, for better 
rapid transit, such as tunnels, subways, and 
elevated roads. The latest proposition is 
the Meigs’ elevated system, on a single row 
of iron columns. 

In Chicago street railways carry about 
207,000,000 persons yearly and the elevated 
about 20,000,000 in ordinary times. Chi- 
cago has at present two elevated roads in 
operation and a third in process of construc- 
tion. The first one built was the South 
Side Rapid Transit Road, from Congress 
Street to the World’s Fair grounds, 8% 
miles long. It is constructed mostly upon 
the company’s own right of way. The longi- 
tudinal girders are carried directly over the 
columns without the additional weight of 
heavy cross girders required to span the 
roadway when the route is in a public thor- 
oughfare. The right of way is obtained 
under the law of eminent domain; an ordi- 
nance is then obtained from the city; the 
company goes into court and files petitions for 
the length of line, describing all the property 
over which it desires to pass. The owner 
of the property named in the petition can 
then only sell subject to condemnation pro- 
ceedings. The law works hardship in many 
cases by exclusion of such property from 
market through delays consequent upon 
completion of condemnation proceedings. 

This Chicago road was completed May 1, 
1893, and during the six months of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition carried 22,000,000 peo- 
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ple without an accident from fault of opera- 
tion. Four cylinder compound engines are 


used as motors; otherwise the equipment is ° 


similar to the New York roads. They weigh 
28 tons; weight on drivers 20 tons; the 
minimum radius of curvature is go feet. 
The grades are light; hard coal is used 
for fuel,—the amount used per mile is 
much less than on the New York roads on 
account of the light grades, but the cost per 
ton is double; the engines hauled seven 
loaded cars at times during the World’s 
Fair; stations are built on the ground imme- 
diately beneath the structure, with waiting 
rooms, news stands, and toilet rooms; and 
stairways in the rear conduct the passengers 
to the platforms, where they enter the train. 
The road is equipped with a good system of 
automatic block signals, which are set to 
danger by a lever actuated by the wheels of 
a passing train. This road cost, not includ- 
ing discount on bonds, about $900,000 a 
mile, right of way, $360,000 a mile included. 
The Intramural Elevated road at the 
World’s Fair was an interesting exhibit. It 


was the first practical experiment of substi- 
tuting electric for steam locomotives on 
elevated roads in this country. It was three 
miles long, double track, and trains were 
pulled by a motor car; the train consisted 
of a motor car and three trailers; the cars 


were open and seated sixty people. Seats 
ran across the car; cross aisles were closed 
by sliding doors, a lever at the end of the 
car opened and closed them all at the same 
time. The electric motors were geared to 
the axle of the motor car, and the current 
was supplied by a large generator. Oil was 
used for fuel. 

The road carried about 6,000,000 passen- 
gers during the six months of thefair. The 
lighting at the stations and of the cars was 
perfect. The current was taken from steel 
rails, laid on the cross ties and spiked down 
on one side of the track and through the 
medium of a sliding shoe was transferred to 
the motors. Steel feeder rails, 56 pounds to 
the yard, were also laid from the power 
house for about three fourths the length of 
the road and were connected to the regular 
current supply rail at frequent intervals. The 
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return current was carried through the traf- 
fic rails and the iron girders of the structure. 
The train weighed about 105 tons and be- 
tween stations it would attain a speed of 20 
miles an hour. 

The Liverpool Overhead Electric Rail- 
way was opened in February, 1893. It was 
the first elevated railway anywhere operated 
by electricity. It is about six miles in length 
and cost about $425,000 per mile. The 
next one to be operated by electricity, on an 
extensive scale, was the City and South Lon- 
don Electric Underground, which cost about 
$1,150,000 per mile. There is also in proc- 
ess of construction the Central London 
Electric Subway. 

To enter the trains on the City and South 
London Electric Subway Railroad the pas- 
sengers go down from the street in elevators 
or hoists; the shafts are about 25 feet in di- 
ameter and vary in depth from 43 to 67 feet. 
The cages or cars in the elevators are about 
11 feet high; they are hydraulic hoists and 
are worked by pumping engines from one 
station, water being conveyed to them under 
a pressure of 70 atmospheres through pipes. 
Passengers pass through turn-stiles to the 
elevators. The headway of the train is 
about six minutes. This road carries about 
6,500,000 passengers yearly. The fare is 
four cents. 

London has also the Metropolitan and the 
District Underground roads, operated by 
steam locomotives ; the Metropolitan Under- 
ground was opened in 1862 and the District 
Underground in 1870; the Metropolitan road 
cost $3,660,000 per mile and the District 
$4,500,000. 

The yearly passenger traffic in London is 
divided as follows: 453,000,000 by under- 
ground roads and omnibuses; by suburban 
steam railways 535,000,000, total about 
988,000,000, or about 186 trips for each 
person of the city population. 

Paris had in 1892 a population of 2,200,- 
000; it has now 2,400,000. Most of the 
city passenger travel is by the Central Rail- 
way, tramway cars, omnibuses, cabs, and 
river steamers. By all means of travel in 
the city, 130 trips were made for each per- 
son of the population. 
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Berlin has tramway or horse car lines, 
running radially from the center of the city 
to the suburbs; it also has 7% miles of via- 
duct, built of stone and iron, at a cost of 
about $16,000,000. These systems carry 
over 120,000,000 passengers annually. It 
is also proposed to build subways under many 
of the main thoroughfares for railroad traffic. 

From the Street Railway Journal mileage 
statistics of cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada the miles operated are as 
follows : 


By horses 
“ steam motors 
“ electricity 


The costs approximate $350,000 a mile 
for the cable system complete, while it costs 
about $60,000 a mile, double track, for a 
first-class overhead conductor electric system 
in the city streets. The average cost per 
mile for the roads in the United States is 
about as follows : 


Horse railways equipped per mile. . $71,387 
Electric trolleys equipped per mile . $46,697 
Cable railways $350,000 
Elevated railways. . . .$500,000 to $800,000. 


Electricians have been engaged for some 
time by the cable road companies, perfecting 
plans for carrying the electric current in the 
underground cable conduit, and connecting 
with the motors on the cars. Heretofore 
this plan has not been a success, on account 
of loss of current, from various causes, such 
as grounding, induction, etc. 
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It is now thought to be perfectly practi- 
cable and feasible, and the electric companies 
claim that the cable cars can be operated 
with as much economy, as the present cable 
is moved through the same conduit. 

Because of the success attending the In- 
tramural Elevated Railway, which was 
operated by electricity in the World’s Fair 
grounds, it has been decided to equip the 
Metropolitan Elevated system, now building 
in Chicago, with electrical appliances for 
motive power. The absence of smoke, cin- 
ders, gases, etc., will be desirable; the run- 
ning expenses, it is anticipated, will be di- 
minished'to some extent by the use of electric- 
ity. From ten to fourteen hours each day 
while the steam locomotive is lying idle it 
is consuming fuel; but when the electric 
locomotive is not in service, no power or 
what represents power (coal), is consumed. 
It may have an advantage in saving fuel on 
the rapid transit roads, during these hours. 
Compressed air for motive power for the 
operation of the city railways is being 
studied. 

A tramway will soon be opened in Paris 
to be operated by compressed air; motors 
are now building in Rome, New York, to be 
tried on some street railway to be operated 
by compressed air. The company that has 
been organized to build these motors claim 
that that form of motive power will be more 
economical than either steam or electricity. 


(End of Required Reading for January.) 





EVELYN MOORE'S POET.* 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


( Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE next five days were for Evelyn a 
time of unalloyed happiness. She 
spent the greater part of them in 

exploring Venice, side by side with her poet. 
He lent them his own gondola for the pur- 
pose with two romantic yellow-girdled at- 
tendants. Her mother went with them in 
the back seat for the most part, to be sure; 
but what did that matter? Mrs. Moore dis- 
liked getting in and out at the steps so much 
that she was content on the whole to take 
her Venice passively leaning back on the 
padded black cushions in the luxurious sun- 
light. The Grand Canal, the palaces, the 
life, the bustle, the movement, were quite 
enough for her, she said; at her time of life 
she didn’t want to go climbing up steps and 


campaniles. So she lounged outside on the 


‘ leather-covered seats while Evelyn and Mr. 
Sperling explored the churches, the palazzi, 


the galleries. And, to do them justice, they 
took their time about it. Evelyn was in no 
hurry to tear herself away from the Frari or 
the Redentore, with such a guide as her poet 
to explain it all at full length toher. “You 
love Italy,” she said once to him as he 
stepped, half reluctantly, with eyes still loi- 
tering, away from the carved capitals of the 
Doge’s Palace. 

“Yes, I love it,” her new friend said ear- 
nestly with that strange grave air she so often 
noticed. “The scene of half my plays is 
laid somewhere or other in Italy :—Venice, 
Padua, Verona, Rome, Syracuse, Naples. I 
prefer my Italian plays to all others I have 
written. They ’re more real, more vivid. The 
passion of the South seems to inspire me as 
I write them.” He paused one second, then 
he added musingly, “ Yes, yes, I love Italy, 
almost as much as I love you, Evelyn.” 

Evelyn’s heart gave a fierce bound. "Twas 
the very first time he had called her by her 
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Christian name, the very first time he had 
openly avowed his growing love for her. 
“Then you love me?” she cried trembling, 
and tingling at his words. “ You really love 
me?” 

The poet leaned over toward her as ear- 
nestly as he daredon the open Riva. “Why, 
of course I love you, Evelyn,” he said, gazing 
tenderly down at her. ‘You must have 
known it long since; you must surely have 
felt it.” 

“T think I guessed it,” Evelyn answered 
very low. Then her wonder and joy found 
vent in words. ‘But, Oh, Mr. Sperling,” 
she cried turning round toward him suddenly, 
“what on earth can you have seen in me to 
make you love me?” 

She said it quite seriously, earnestly, 
doubtfully. She felt him in many ways so 
far above her level. The verses he had re- 
cited to her were so beautiful and so true. 
She was sure in her own soul he was a very 
great poet. 

But her lover, flushing rosy red in that 
handsome face of his, made answer at once 
with a charming smile, “‘ What have I found 
in you to make me love you? Why, Evelyn, 
sympathy.” 

They were alone on the Piazza steps. He 
beckoned his gondoliers. “To the Gin- 
decca!” hecried. “ Wecan talk better here 
under the covering, Evelyn.” 

Then he spoke with burning energy. “I 
wanted to tell you so,” he went on ina quiv- 
ering voice, as they sank behind the cabin. 
“‘T wanted to tell you why it is. You're so 
different in every way from all the others. 
Other women, when I talk to them, may like 
me very well; they may be polite to my 
verses ; they may admire them and praise 
them, and say kind things of them; but they 
laugh at me, myself; I can see at a glance 
they don’t believe in me. Now, you believe 
in me. I could tell from the very first mo- 
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ment you really believed in me. That made 
me love you; for love, you know, is in es- 
sence sympathy.” He leaned across to her, 
under cover of the great black fe/ze. “Love 
has always something egotistic in it,” he 
went on, fixing her with his blue eyes; “I 
admit that freely; I’ve never pretended for 
one moment to ignore it. That you appre- 
ciate me, that I appreciate you, is to each of 
us half the reason for loving one another. But 
you must have enjoyed that luxury, Evelyn, 
‘tis a pretty woman’s right. To me, on the 
contrary, it’s a new sensation. Never till 
I met you, my own dear child, have I found 
one woman to believe in me.” 

He took her hand as he spoke. He 
smoothed it tenderly. Evelyn’s heart leaped 
up at the pressure, and throbbed high in her 
breast. She didn’t attempt to prevent him. 
She returned his caress; she leaned over to 
him eagerly. ‘ But, Oh, Mr. Sperling,” she 
cried, in a choking voice, “I can’t under- 
stand that. You’re so great, so sweet, so 
true and deep a poet.” 

“Yes, they all allow haz,” he answered, 
with a sad, low cadence; ‘as to the verses 
themselves, they all allow it. But asto me 
ah, no; that’s quite another thing. You're 
the very first woman that has ever believed 
in me.” 

He broke off suddenly, and began to re- 
peat at once, in soft musical tones, a sonnet 
of his own making. ‘“I wrote it last night,” 
he said, still smoothing her hand with his 
own. “I think you can guess whose face it 
was that inspired it.”’ 

Evelyn listened, too proud and delighted 
for words. It was like a dream to her to 
think she should have given the impulse to 
such noble poetry. One line in particular 
burnt itself at once into her heart and brain : 

“ Swift as a shadow, short as any dream.” 

She felt instinctively that was a master’s 
handicraft. And she told him so in broken 
words, so pleased and happy was she. 

Her poet drew back, and gazed at her 
tenderly. ‘ You remind me of two lines I 
once wrote in a book,” he said, with the 
simple self-confidence of a great soul: 

“<Things base and vile, holding no quantity 

Love can transpose to form and dignity : 
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Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind.’ 

“ That ’s the case with you, I’m afraid, dear 
Evelyn. You love me, and therefore you 
think all I do and all I write perfection.” 
He toyed for a moment with the rings on 
her finger, unreproved. “And yet,” he went 
on slowly, “that ’s far better than the rest. 
’Tis nobler to see me through those decep- 
tive eyes of purblind Cupid’s, than to laugh 
at me, as the othersdo, and misread me al- 
together.” 

“T can’t think how anybody could ever 
possibly laugh at you,” Evelyn said, looking 
up into the calm grave face, whose lips al- 
most touched her. “You seem to me too 
high, too noble to laugh at.” 

“But I haven’t told you all yet,” her poet 
answered with a tremulous cadence. “ I 
must £now you love me first before I tell 
you my secret. Say you will be mine, Eve- 
lyn; say you will be mine, in spite of every- 
thing. Don’t think me too hasty, 

“« Nay, trust me, lady, I will prove more true 

Than those that have more cunning to be strange.’” 
Evelyn let her eyes drop. “I will be 

yours,” she murmured with a thrill of ec- 

stasy. Their lips met in the gondola. For 

a moment, those two were supremely happy. 


CHAPTER V. 

THaT evening as Evelyn played on the 
piano in the sa/on, the poet leaned over her 
and listened enraptured. “I’ve made up 
some lines as you sat there,” he whispered 
in her ear; ‘‘I mean to put them into the 
new Italian play I’m writing :— 

“* What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you doit ever ; when you sing 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too.’” 

Evelyn’s face glowed with unaffected 
transport. How wonderful that she, a sim- 
ple solicitor’s daughter from Clapham, should 
fire a true poet’s soul with such beautiful 
verses! She thought so in her own heart. 
And she said so to him frankly. 

Her lover smiled a quiet self-restrained 
smile. ‘ AndI too,” he said, “sometimes 
think to myself, seeing how rare and pre- 
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cious a thing it is to be a poet—why should I 
of all men, just chance to be born one? But, 
Evelyn, you ’re more a thousand times than 
that; you are already all that poets feign ; 
you are more than a poet, seeing that you 
must needs draw poetry from whoever sees 
you.” 

Evelyn went to bed that night very, very 
happy. Though her poet would not tell her 
by what name he was known to the outer 
world she had no doubts on that score; you 
had only to talk with him to feel his great- 
ness. 

Next day, Mrs. Moore stopped at home 
with a bad cold. Without being unfilial, 
Evelyn thought it most opportune. She had 
all that long day to herself and Willie. He 
made her call him Willie now, and it seemed 
quite natural. When she said so, he smiled. 
“Why, of course,” he exclaimed, “love is 
natural to humanity. You may bury your 
Miranda in an enchanted isle ; yet, trust me, 
when her Ferdinand once drifts ashore, she 
will take to him as naturally as Eve took to 
Adam.” 

Evelyn felt he was right; this new love 


‘that had sprung up so suddenly within her 


was yet so deep-rooted, so native, so in- 
stinctive, that she somehow felt as if she 
had always belonged to him. 

In the course of that day, the poet took 
her on footto many unvisited strange nooks 
of Venice. Hedived downshort courts and 
under darkling doorways. Evelyn liked that 
even better than gliding in a gondola along 
the Grand Canal or by the narrow water- 
ways that intersect the city. Her lover led 
her through a labyrinth of intricate lanes or 
sunless ca//i, paved with slabs of worn stone, 
and shut in on either hand by high walls of 
houses. 

Quaint little bridges, single arched, iron- 
railed, carried them every here and there 
across some tiny rio, where brown-faced 
women with big gold earrings sat washing 
soiled clothes in still dirtier water. | Dusky 
barge-men floated by with cigarettes in 
mouth, and chaffed the girls good-humoredly 
in their soft Venetian dialect. Now and 
again the poet emerged for amoment on the 
paved little campo of some sequestered 


church, whose florid facade and tall brick 
campanile gave picturesque dignity to their 
squalid surroundings. Red petticoats hung 
drying from mysterious balconies.  Chil- 
dren played bare-footed in the sun-smitten 
squares ; girls drew water from carved spouts 
at the marble fountains, into hammered 
copper pails; men lounged, and talked, and 
gesticulated fiercely, and discussed the flar- 
ing electoral posters displayed in red and 
green on the bare walls of the dead monas- 
teries. 

It was quite another Venice of the tour- 
ists who lolled back at their ease in the 
cushioned gondolas, yet none the less _re- 
plete with light and life and color for all that. 
The clear notes of church bells floated 
vaguely overhead ; beneath, came the low 
plash of unseen oars inthe waterway. Mu- 
sical cries of “* Stali /” “ Premé!’ rang round 
darkling corners from invisible boatmen. All 
else was silent, save for the hurry of frequent 
feet upon the narrow pavement. A stillness 
as of death seemed to pervade the city. 

The poet led her on through strange ways 
and back alleys, where, alone, she would 
hardly have dared to penetrate. He plunged 
down lonely lanes through the heart of the 
native town, past Santa Maria Formosa, and 
the Ponte del Paradiso, by whose quay flat 
boats laden with firewood were discharg- 
ing their cargo into arcaded magazines. On 
and on they went through queer alleys which 
smelt of dried fish and sour wine and garlic. 
From church portals as they passed, came 
close fumes of incense. Here and there the 
poet paused for a moment in his headlong 
course to point out some Gothic arch, some 
Romanesque pillar, some Renaissance door- 
way. By endless small bridges and strange 
zigzag detours, past courtyards and camfi, 
across stagnant canals, he led her, unre- 
sisting, toward the quarter of the Ghetto. 
At last they reached a fantastic little red- 
washed square, far from the center of life, 
where one broader channel debouched full 
front in a sort of small harbor upon the open 
lagoon. 

So queer a little square Evelyn never had 
seen during her long life of eight days in 
Venice. "Twas a deserted campo. The 
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buildings around it were plastered with 
orange and pink distemper; many of them 
had balconies of old white marble balus- 
trades in the last crumbling stage of decay 
and delapidation. Medallions stood en- 
crusted in the palazzo walls; oval windows 
with dusty grating opened out on the canal ; 
the stucco, peeling off, revealed underneath 
a mouldering substratum of water-worn brick- 
work, All was picturesque and antique 
and untidy. The very flags were untrodden, 
save for two or three yellow-haired Venetian 
children, and a woman in a flaming vermil- 
ion shawl, by the porch of the great house, 
who was performing her toilet most inno- 
cently a/ fresco. At the far end by the la- 
goon a funny red church rose high in the 
air, with a Byzantine dome and a great 
square belfry. The poet turned to Evelyn 
with an undercurrent of proprietary pride in 
his voice. ‘This is untouched Venice,” he 


said with a wave of his hand toward the 
tumble down Romanesque doorway; ‘“ Ven- 
ice as it was before the tourists and the 
steamboats spoiled it.” 

“It’s very picturesque,” Evelyn said half 


shrinking.- ’Twas the most she could hon- 
estly say, for to her English eye the whole 
place sadly needed repairs and whitewash. 

The poet gazed up at the squat square 
tower with paternal affection. “I consider 
this campanile as good as my own,” he said 
smiling. “I give the man who takes care 
of it ten francs a weekto let me go up there 
whenever I choose and write verses on the 
summit. I’ve written the best part of my 
new Italian play there. Its scenes are laid 
in Venice—and you know its heroine. I 
can’t compose it in a dingy, stingy, close- 
walled room; I need the open air, the ex- 
panse, the broad horizon. You must come 
up to the top and see the view from my 
study, as I call it. Nobody knows it but 
me—and yet it’s the finest picture to be 
found in Venice.” 

Evelyn drew back, half alarmed, as he 
opened the rusty door. “The stairs look 
so shaky,” .she said, shrinking; “do you 
think they’ll bear me ?”’ 

Her lover laughed lightly. ‘Bear you!” 
he cried, much amused. “ What, a feather 
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weight like you! Why you're light as gos- 
samer. "I'would bear a round hundred of 
such Ariels easily. The steps are solid stone ; 
there isn ’t a stabler or firmer set square old 
tower to-day in Venice.” 

At the sound of his musical voice, the old 
custodian in the sacristy sallied forth to greet 
him with Italian suavity. “Good morning, 
Signor,” he cried, rubbing his withered 
hands; “and good morning, Signora. The 
view to-day is magnificent, superb, delicious, 
inexpressible. You take the Signora to the 
top tosee it? Youare lucky in such a day; 
not for a week have I seen the snow moun- 
tains so beautiful.” 

The poet nodded and smiled, and dropped 
a piece of twenty francs in good yellow gold 
into the wrinkled and expectant hand 
stretched forth to him. Evelyn was far too 
truly and purely in love to harbor for a mo- 
ment one mercenary thought ofhim. Yetshe 
noted half unconsciously, as she had noted 
before, that her Willie was both rich and 
lavishly generous. He gave toall who asked 
with reckless profusion; and his rooms, 
where she had gone with her mother to tea, 
were furnished with taste and with reputed 
Donatellos. 

The poet gave her his hand up the dark and 
tortuous staircase. When she reached the 
top step, she felt at once he had not exag- 
gerated the beauty of the prospect. The 
tower looked down sheer into the green 
water below; beneath lay the little church 
with the Byzantine dome, the quaint pink 
square, the crowded houses of the Ghetto. 
On one side stood the city, steepled and 
turreted from end to end; on the other side 
the lagoon, the broad plain, the distant white 
mountains. The poet pointed with one 
delicate white hand toward a range of purple 
heights in the middle distance. “Do you 
know what those are?” he asked eagerly. 
“ They ’re the Enganean hills, the divinely 
touched Enganeans. You remember them 
in Shelley, 

“*Mid the mountains Enganean 

I stood listening to the pzan 

With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical.’ 


“ And at their foot, you know, lies Padua, 








which you’ve read about of course, in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” Evelyn put in 
with spirit, overjoyed to bear her part in this 
literary conversation. ‘It was Portia who 
lived there.” 

The poet drew her to a seat ; then for the 
first time she noticed that the platform of 
the tower was fitted up in rude state as an 
outdoor study. It had springy metal chairs, 
and a long garden seat, and a painted iron 
table, with pens and ink bottle. A tiled 
canopy overhead just protected them from the 
weather. The poet threw himself on the 
bench and drew Evelyn down beside him. 
‘Now that was just the very thing I wanted 
to speak to you about,” he said earnestly, 
“T brought you here on purpose.” His 
face of a sudden grew most grave and anx- 
ious. ‘ Before we go any farther, Evelyn,” 
he went on, “I want us to understand one 
another clearly about this matter. I want 
now, in short,—to tell you my secret.” 

Evelyn trembled violently. She couldn’t 
conceal from herself the fact that she longed 
to learn it. And yet, she dreaded it. 
' “Whatever it may be, dear,” she faltered 
leaning across to him tenderly, and seizing 
his hand in hers with a woman’s impulse, 
“T shall love you all the same; I shall al- 
ways be true to you.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. “I wish I 
could think so,”’ he said, with a deep drawn 
sigh; “I only wish [ could think so! But 
where none of the rest will believe me, how 
can I hope that you will? They all fall away 
as soon as ever they learn it.” 

Evelyn gazed into those clear blue eyes, 
in which no guile lurked unseen, and felt 
sure, whatever it might be, she could really 
trusthim. “Oh, no,” she cried, pressing 
his hand in return. “Not with me, dear 
Willie. I love you; I trust you; I shall al- 
ways believe in you.” 

He paused for a moment, as though he 
hardly knew how he should begin to break 
itto her. Then he went on with quiet dig- 
nity. ‘In the first place,” he said, bracing 
himself up, as it were, against a possible dis- 
appointment, “I want to ask you seriously 
one thing. Have you ever heard, or read, 
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or seen in a book any of my lines before? 
Did they sound at all familiar to you?” 

“Well, I ’ve fancied at times,” Evelyn an- 
swered with truth, “I must certainly have 
read or heard them somewhere.” 

“Yes, yes, but did they recall any name 
to you distinctly?” 

“No, nothing distinctly I’ve only a 
vague impression in the background of my 
mind that I must have known them before, 
sometime, somewhere.” 

The poet’s face fell. He must try another 
tack. So far, it was clear, she hadn’t yet 
discovered or even doubted his identity. 

“Well, I must begin all over again,” he 
continued, passing his hand across his brow 
with a weary gesture. ‘‘ Those sonnets that 
I read to you at the Brittannia one night— 
you had never before seen them ?” 

““ No, never,” Evelyn answered, too honest 
to say yes, yet sorry todisappoint him, “ We 
live so very little in the world of letters, you 
see! But I’m sure, at any rate, they were 
exquisite poetry.” 

“Oh, yes, everybody says ¢hat,” he an- 
swered with such evident chagrin that it 
quite took away from the seeming conceit of 
so open an avowal. “I don’t mind about 
that; it’s the question of the authorship 
alone that troubles me.” 

““Why, what about the authorship?” Eve- 
lyn asked, astonished. Whothat heard him 
could doubt ’twas he indeed that wrote them ? 

Her lover drew himself up with a very 
embarrassed air, and leaned one arm care- 
lessly on the moldering red parapet. “ Well, 
I’m rich,” he said slowly, “I have lots of 
money. My father was a wealthy manu- 
facturerin Birmingham. He left me every- 
thing. When a man’s rich, he has always 
relations by the score, who ’Il move heaven 
and earth to get his estate away from him. 
And when a man passes under an assumed 
name or publishes under a pseudonym, it ’s 
always difficult for him to reclaim his own 
work when he will—especially if he’s let 
many years elapse before he makes the rec- 
lamation. Those two things, you see, have 
been sadly against me.” 

“ But under what name did you publish?” 
Evelyn asked, all eagerness. 
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The poet leaned forward with his clasped 
hands clenched and his earnest eyes fixed 


hard on her. “Evelyn, my darling,” he 
cried excitedly, with trembling lips, ‘“‘my own 
heart’s darling,—my queen, my empress,— 
forgive me if in one thing I have wittingly 
deceived you. The name under which I 
publish is my own real name. It’s the one 
I gave you, which alone is an assumed one.” 

Evelyn drew backinalarm. ‘ Then why 
did you give me it?” she exclaimed, taken 
back at his excitement. 

“T had every excuse,” her lover answered 
penitently. “It ’s the name I go by—have 
always gone by it in the world. I can’t do 
_ otherwise. If I assumed my own, don’t you 
see, my relations would be down upon me, 
and would seize my fortune.” 

“But your plays?” Evelyn cried. 
“They ’re acted and published in your own 
right name, I suppose? At least, so you 
told me.” 

“Oh, yes,—and that ’s just why nobody 
will believe I wrote them.” 

“ And your real name is?” 
like an aspen leaf. 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“What! a writer of famous plays, the 
scenes of many of them in Italy ?” 

Evelyn shook her head still ina maze. 
This mystification puzzled her. 

The poet turned round to her witha great 
glow on his face. He was transformed— 
transfigured. The tall white brow, the straw 
colored beard, the clear blue eyes, the ex- 
pressive mouth, all were lighted up now 
with the intensest emotion. ‘“ My name,” he 
said solemnly, “ is,—William Shakespeare.” 

“ And your plays?” Evelyn gasped hardly 
daring to ask it. 

“«The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Othello,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ The Tempest,’ all those 
are Italian. On northern themes, ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘Macbeth, ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Cymbeline.’” 


She trembled 


CHAPTER VI. 
THERE was a long deep pause for several 
seconds. And during that pause each lived 


over and unlived again the whoie previous ac- 
quaintance. 
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Evelyn grasped at one glance the whole 
horror of the situation. Her poet, her lover, 
her king was a monomaniac. Cultivated, 
learned, able, intelligent, literary,—but still 
a monomaniac. The lines he had written 
to her, the passages he had quoted to her, 
were not one of them his own, but every 
word of them Shakespeare’s. 

Yet he was a poet still, a born poet in 
fiber ; a man of culture, a man of fancy, a 
thinker, a phrase-maker. He was the clever- 
est talker, the widest reader, the best in- 
formed scholar, she had ever yet come 
across. His conversation itself was brilliant 
and wise and eloquent; no wonder she had 
thought him capable of writing, as he had 
said he did, those Shakespearian gems he 
was constantly showering upon her. She 
had loved him before, and she loved him 
still; yet the bitterest element in all this ter- 
rible disillusion was the painful thought that 
her own ignorance alone had made him fall 
in love with her. A better read woman 
would have detected at once the truth that 
the lines he recited were simply Shakes- 
peare’s, and would have laughed at him, as 
he said, for his mad claim to their author- 
ship. He had fallen in love with her be- 
cause she failed to detect their source; be- 
cause she thought they were his; because, 
as he put it himself, she gave him her sym- 
pathy. 

And yet at the sametime Evelyn couldn’t 
help feeling in her heart of hearts the whole 
pitiful pathosof it. He longed tobe loved ; but 
must only be loved as William Shakespeare. 
And as such ineffect for eight days she had 
loved him. The face, the voice, the straw- 
colored beard, each counted for something ; 
but "twas the poet himself, the singer of 
sweet songs, that most of all had attracted 
her. And now she knew the poet was dead 
for three centuries, and the verses she fan- 
cied he had written to herself, were common 
property in every house in England ! 

As for her lover, he watched her face all 
this time with intensest interest. As each 
thought passed across it, he read it like 
a woman. He was tremulous for the result 
of that appalling disclosure—the disclosure 
that had already cost him so many valued 
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friendships. At last he spoke, but ’twas in 
a saddened voice. ‘Well, you don’t be- 
lieve me,” he said slowly, as if with a knife 
in his throat. “You think it isn’t so! 
You ’re just like the other ones!” 

Evelyn leaned forward on the table with 
hands clasped and bloodless. Even then 
she was true to him. The disillusion had 
stunned her, but had not shaken her trust. 
She knew he was a madman; she knew she 
was alone with him on that lonely tower; 
but she wasn’t afraidof him. Mad or sane, 
she felt at once he was a gentleman—too 
gentle a creature to do willing harm to her 
or to anyone. 

“Willie,” she cried, looking across at him 
with real pathos in her eyes, “I believe in 
you still! I love you dearly!’ 

But her poet drew back as she approached, 
and held his left hand in front of him, palm 
outward, as if to forbid her touching him till 
she had answered his next question. ‘“ That’s 
not enough,” he said hoarsely. ‘“ You must 
tell me more than that. Do you or don’t 
you believe I wrote ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ 
‘ Hamlet’ ?” 

Evelyn’s lips trembled hard. ’*Twas a ter- 
rible position. But still, even so, she would 
bez true to herself, and true to her poet: “I 
can ’t believe it,’ she answered, with an ash- 
en face. “Dear Willie, I believe you ’re 
everything on earth that’s great and good 
and beautiful. You cou/d have written them 
if you liked. You could write what you 
would. But you didn ’t write them.” 

The unhappy man turned away from her 
with a wild gesture of despair. ‘“ They ’re 
all the same !” he cried bitterly. ‘“ They ’re 
all the same, at a pinch. They ’ll give me 
everything else,—except the one thing I 
want from them—sympathy !” 

Evelyn seized his hand once more, “Oh, 
sympathy you shall have, dear!” she cried. 
“As much as ever man’s soul can want of 
sympathy. I know how this has happened.” 


She paused a moment, for she realized to 
the full how this hungry human heart, cut 
off by its monomania from all intercourse 
with its kind on what touched it nearest, 
yearned and longed for companionship. 
see how it’s come about. 


“cc I 
You are a poet 
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yourself, with a poet’s nature; and you ’ve 
read and drunk in your Shakespeare so long, 
you ’ve understood it so well, you’ve felt 
it out so completely, that you’ve come at 
last to believe you wrote it all—as indeed 
you might have done.” 

The young man rose and gazed at her 
fixedly. ‘ You have said the word,” he an- 
swered with a solemn gesture. “ They all 
say it sooner or later—either mocking me or 
pitying me. But I will not be mocked, and 
I will not be pitied. I am far above either. 
Iam myself, a great poet, the greatest dram- 
atist in the world. I want a woman to love 
me, to sympathize with me, to believe in me. 
Unless she will marry meas William Shakes- 
peare, before the eyes of the whole world, 
and so proclaim her faith in me, and give 
me my due, I can never, never marry her. I 
thought I had found in you the one woman 
who could do it. I see I was mistaken. 
This disappointment crushes me.” 

He spoke with such earnestness, such dig- 
nity, such real feeling that Evelyn couldn ’t 
choose but love and respect him. There 
was so much to love and to admire in him, 
after all, in spite of his monomania! Fora 
second she paused, counting the cost with 
herself. It was a terrible thing wittingly to 
marrya madman. Yet she loved him, she 
pitied him, she admired him so much, that 
even in the first full flush of that terrible 
disillusion, she was prepared for the sacri- 
fice. She felt the whole hopelessness of it ; 
yet she was prepared to face it. Witha 
womanly impulse, she stretched out her arms 
tohim. ‘“ Willie, Willie,” she cried, melt- 
ing, ‘take me! take me! Iam yours. Un- 
der what name you will, I am ready now to 
marry you!” 

Her poet stood forward again half a pace 
at her words. ‘No, no,” he said, waving 
one hand with a deprecatory snap; “that 
won’t do. That’s not enough. That’s 
not at all what I want. I want you to 
marry me under my own true name as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and to tell me from your 
heart you know I am he—the author of 
‘ Macbeth’ of ‘ The Tempest,’ of ‘ Hamlet ’!”’ 

There was no way out of it. Evelyn drew 
back in alarm and burst suddenly into a 














hopeless storm of sobs and tears. “I can’t,” 
she cried inarticulately. “I know it isn’t 
true. But I’ll marry you for yourself, for the 
man I know you are, and try to win you back 
from this dreadful delusion.” 

The poet caught at the word, and strange 
fire flashed in his eyes. 

“ You callita delusion! And you, the one 
woman I believed in on earth; the one 
woman I thought capable of understanding 
me and sympathizing with me!” He leapt 
to the moldering parapet of the little red 
tower. “This is the end of all!” he cried 
aloud, waving one hand above his head in 
frantic emotion. ‘‘ Farewell to life, farewell 
to Rome, to Venice! ‘ Farewell, along fare- 
well, to all my greatness. The jaws of dark- 
ness do devour me up. I will take arms 
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against a sea of troubles, . . . And, by op- 
posing, end them.’” He waved his hand 
wildly once more. Then he kissed it to 
Evelyn. ‘“ My best tragedy!” he said with 
bitteremphasis. ‘ By William Shakespeare !”’ 

Evelyn hid her face in her palms, and 
dared not look at him ashe stood there. 
The custodian of the church, alarmed at the 
noise, had rushed out from his siesta. He 
saw the Signor Inglese standing aloft on the 
parapet of the old red tower, very tall and 
erect, kissing his hand to somebody. But 
before the old man had time to cry, “ Take 
care! take care! This wall is so treacherous !” 
the Signor Inglese had plunged and all was 
silence. A splash in the lagoon, a black 
eddy on the surface, and no more was seen 
on earth of Evelyn Moore’s poet. 


FAMOUS REVIVALISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY S. PARKES CADMAN. 


MONG ‘revivalists Mr. Moody holds 


the first place by right and by com- 


mon consent. He was 

born where he now resides, 
at Northfield, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1837. His an- 
cestry was of the best-— 
good Puritan stock on 
both sides—and he ! 
was early taught to 
exercise his native 
sturdiness and force 
on one of those rocky 
New England farms 
concerning which 
some one remarks, 
“there are sufficient 
stones to build four 
fences to the acre.” 

While Dwight Lyman 
was a mere boy his father 
died, leaving him with eight 
brothers and sisters. The eld- 
estof these boys ran away. 







relenting poverty which are too common, but 
in which she proved the winner. Her little 
son Dwight was a faithful lad. 
He grew up with a very un- 
promising retinue of cir- 
cumstances, and an edu- 
cation of enforced 
scantiness. But the 
fight for bread and 
raiment developed 
that innate sagacity, 
shrewdness of in- 
sight, pungency of 

wit, and pithiness of 
statement which are 

the characteristics of 

the genuine Yankee. 
These traits, with 

_ the fecundity of illus- 
. tration which illumin- 
7\.4 ates his whole process of 
; ' argument, make Moody the 
modern Hugh Latimer. They 
go along way toward ac- 
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doubly bereft as she was, began one of those 
unaccredited but heroic struggles against un- 
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success in Great Britain, whether among the 
canny Scots of Edinboro’ town, the hard- 
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headed cotton-operatives of Lancashire, or 
the most difficult of all types to religiously 
impress and convince, the veritable London 


cockney. 

Professor Agar Beet, of Richmond Wes- 
leyan College, London, a great commenta- 
tor, and claimed by many authorities as 
among the first of living exegetes and 
scholars, used to say to his students that this 
simple, unadorned son of Massachusetts had 
made the whole of Christendom his debtor 
because of his faithful devotion to Holy 
Scripture. 

Mr. Moody has the gift of treating the Bible 
as a living book, eminently capable, in fact, 
supremely so, of application to present needs. 
He knows the volume with a sympathetic in- 
tuitive knowledge which serves him better 
than the mere scholasticism of the gram- 
marian could serve him. Its historic char- 
acters are his personal friends or enemies, 
as the case demands. They are no longer 
misty outlines of legendary lore. He touches 
them and they live, move, and meet you 
face to face. ‘The grace and art of oratory 
is not so effectual for Mr. Moody’s work. A 
‘choice and extensive vocabulary may be a 
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hindrance unless carefully guarded. Did 
not some critic keenly remark that Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter would be a better preacher 
were he not so fluent a speaker? Besides 
Mr. Moody’s leading gift is an extremely 
rare one, and he possesses it as does no 
other man on the religious platform to-day. 
He has heard the voice St. Augustine heard: 
that clear monitory voice: ‘“ Zodd/e, lege? — 
“Take up and read,”—and if, as Henry 
Rogers imagined in the dream of the Blank 
Bible in the “ Eclipse of Faith,” all copies of 
the sacred book were to disappear and all its 
words wherever they occur in other books 
to be blotted out, no individual could do 
more torestore its precious truths than could 
Dwight Lyman Moody. 

I am not speaking now of intellectual but 
of spiritual study : of a sympathetic chord of 
communion which must exist between the 
reader and every book one really masters, 
and which gives the book a place in our in- 
most heart, and its teachings a vibration in 
our every pulse-beat. The pre-eminence of 
this communion has made Mr. Moody as much 
of an adept in Biblical exposition and ex- 
pansion of its truth as Stopford Brooke is in 
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interpreting Tennyson, and this unity of the 
teacher and the Book is a noteworthy feature 
in all leaders of modern revivalism. I 
have been struck withthe fact that many 
such men, to whom critical study of the 
Scriptures from the scholar’s standpoint is 
impossible, and if not impossible, undesirable, 
have yet acquired a great spiritual grasp upon 
them and through them upon large numbers 
of men, 

Take, for instance, that intensely dramatic 
and eloquent southerner, Dr. Amazi Clar- 
ence Dixon, His associate pastor in Brook- 
lyn writes me to say that chief among his 
impressions of Dr. Dixon is “the loving rev- 
erence he has for the Bible, and 
his delight in studying its 
pages.” 

A. C. Dixonis the son 
of a frontier preacher 
North Carolina. 

He wasconverted 

when eleven years of 

age, began to preach 

at nineteen, wit- 

nessed the confession 

of two hundred and 

fifty converts in three 

months’ ministry on 

his first charge, and 

has been “at the front 

with the music of the 

guns” ever since. His 
ministry in Baltimore led 

him on naturally enough to 
the city of churches, and to- 
day Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, of which he 
is pastor, is the banner church of its associa- 
tion for the number of baptisms during the 
past year. 

Dr. Dixon is a man of imposing physique. 
[ was preaching one Sunday afternoon in 
Niblo’s Theater, New York City, when I saw 
him for the first time. He was in the midst 
of a great crusade which began in his own 
church, moved the city of Brooklyn as it had 
not been moved for thirty years, and ex- 
tended to the adjacent metropolis. As I 
watched him approach the stage I thought 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s comment on his appear- 
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ance. They had met in London, the stout 
thickset Englishman, and the tall loose- 
jointed American. The great preacher’s 
glance moved from Dixon’s feet to his face, 
a distance, by the way, of over six feet, as 
he slowly remarked, “you carry things in 
America to a greatlength.” He has carried 
other things besides his physical build to a 
great length, and he and his younger brother 
Thomas are among the aggressive exponents 
of Christianity from the puritanical basis, 
applied to the whole domain of life and ac- 
tion. 

His “ fidus Achates” in toil is the Rev. 
S. V. Robinson, the associate pastor of his 
church. This man’s tact, or- 

ganizing skill, and unflag- 
ging zeal are beyond all 
praise. During the recent 
winter’s mission in 
Brooklyn and New 
York City, the ubiq- 
uitous Robinson was 
in evidence at every 
needed emergency. 
He arranged the lists 
of preachers, secured 
the halls, and dissi- 
pated the lethargy of 

the daily press. 
His ministry has 
been eminently success- 
ful at home and abroad, 
especially among young 
people. His work as an 

author recently matured in a 

booklet, “‘ A Physician’s Notes 
on Apostolic Times,” a study in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Charles H. Yatman is known as a born 
leader of children’s religious services, and a 
special missioner of first rank. Dining with 
him a few days ago I chanced to take up his 
private copy of the Bible. The marks of 
constant and careful study were on every 
annotated page. I saw at once that in the 
bases of their methods Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Yatman are exactly alike; both do indeed 
search the Scriptures. 

The fame of Mr. Yatman’s juvenile serv- 
ices at Ocean Grove has gone to all quar- 
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ters of the globe, and his friends are urging 
him to undertake a tour to the principal cities 
of the world, proclaiming the Gospel. 

He was born at Tredon, Sussex County, 
N. J., and is now forty-one years old. After 
receiving a common school education he en- 
tered upon a business career, but through 
the influence of a Christian employer was 
led into the church and the ministry. He 
became the pastor of the Dashiel Church, 
Newark, N. J., when twenty-seven years of 
age. This was followed by six years of sec- 
retaryship inthe Y. M. C. A. and later by 
his association with Ocean Grove’s annual 
gatherings. Now his reputation is so wide- 
spread that last spring he received urgent 
calls to preach in every city of importance 
on the Pacific slope. 

Mr. Yatman has always aimed to present 
the truth ina terse and vigorous style, and 
with a magnetic charm which causes his au- 
diences, old and young alike, to bend to his 
wishes. After witnessing a series of great 
gatherings in New York, with a declared list 
of fifty thousand converts, he went to San 
Francisco toconduct the massed forces of the 


Methodist churches of that city. The Rev. 
Drs. Dille, W. W. Case, A. C. Hirst, and A. 
McClish, together with Bishop Goodsell, sup- 
ported this project, and it was crowned with 
unexpected results. 

When the church is not so anxious to 
preserve useless doctrinal and_ sectarian 
distinctions, when she gives more attention 
to creating the forces needed for present 
true life and the solution of present problems, 
and less to the attempt to conserve a dead 
traditionalism, she will succeed in capturing 
our urban centers, and not until then. The 
masses have no schism with true Chris- 
tianity, fer se, but many strongly doubt the 
church’s correct representations of Chris- 
tianity, hence our difficulties. Such asubject 
is indissolubly connected with the names 
and work of these ministers of whom I speak, 
but it cannot be discussed here at any 
length. Doubtless the Rev. George C. 
Needham could afford wise counsel upon it, 
for this genial Irishman hailing from near 
the beautiful Killarney Lakes has enjoyed a 
diversified experience in successful ministra- 
tions of the Gospel. 

When Mr. Needham was a boy nine years 
old, his mother died, leaving her children 
the white memory of her blameless life, and 
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a fervent invocation of heaven’s blessing 
upon them, which has been answered in 
more than one of the nine brothers and 
sisters who stood at her bedside to receive 
their dying mother’s farewell. This was 
thirty-eight years ago. 

After an uncompromising strife with 
early hindrances Mr. Needham entered upon 
his life work when twenty yearsold. His 
strength and widening sphere brought him 
under Mr. Spurgeon’s favorable notice. In 
1867 the young man landed in this country 
at Boston, and invitations to preach began 
immediately to pour in upon him. He 
formed a friendship with Mr. Moody, and, 
like him, Mr. Needham emphasizes, eluci- 
dates, and preaches the Word. He shrinks 
from great and popular assemblies, and is, 
as he himself once declared, ‘a plain man, 
telling a plain story, in a plain manner.” 

His three younger brothers are in the 
ministry and the career of one of them, 
Thomas, would afford the material for a 
great book, a book to delight boys for 
present and future generations. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s imagination could perhaps 
picture what Thomas Needham, one of our 
modern revivalists, has actually experienced. 

When Mr. Needham was a boy of ten 
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years, he was sent to sea on board an Eng- 
lish ship bound for South America. The 
brutal captain and his equally brutal crew 
tortured the little fellow with almost fiend- 
ish ferocity. They beat him, tied him to the 
mast, and ended by tattooing his arms and 
body. When the voyage to South America 
was completed, these monsters took the boy 
ashore and left him in the forests on the 
beach of a desolate country where he would 
have perished from hunger save that after a 
few days he was found by a band of Pata- 
gonian Indians. ‘They determined to fatten 
him, an attention he certainly stood in need 
of, but as the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel, so little Thomas was only to be 
fed that he might adorn a future Patagonian 
state banquet. The feast time drew near, 
and the trembling little fellow was stripped 
for slaughter, but no Indian would lift his 
hand against him, for there, among the 
emblems pricked into his skin by the sailors 
was the sacred symbol of the Cross. 


Some missionaries had mellowed the fierce 
hearts of the heathen by preaching the 


Cross, and Needham’s life was spared. But 
he was closely guarded. After weary 
months of captivity he at last escaped and 
with endless adventures too lengthy for re- 
lation here, reached the precincts of civiliza- 
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tion once more. He became the advocate 
of the Cross, the Cross which had saved his 
life for both worlds. 

With his brothers George C., B. C., and 
William E., Thomas forms a_ quartet of 
honest, earnest, and forcible preachers. 
He is as one might expect, well versed in the 
Scriptures, ready of speech, abounding in 
illustrations and has the keen sense of pro- 
portion and variety in speech which has 
made so many Irishmen most captivating 
orators. 















































Observers well qualified to judge pro- 
nounce the Rev. B. Fay Mills the coming 
Mr. 


man upon the platform of revivalism. 
Mills was born in New Jersey, 
about five miles from Fliza- 
beth. He isthe son of Dr. 
Thornton A. Mills, of 
the Presbyterian 
church, and has the 
honor of being the 
first graduate from 
Lake Forest Univer- 
sity. In 1884 he was 
called to a small 
church at Rutland, 
Vt., and from Rutland 
manifold voices have 
continued to call him 

to larger fields until 
now Mr. Millsis known 
to thousands who have 
been urged into loyalty and 
obedience to the claims of 
Christ through his effica- 
cious ministry. 

While he is earnest and sympathetic in 
his relation to the audience, Mr. Mills dis- 
regards the merely emotional element as 
much as, if not more than any man engaged 
in this peculiar work. He floods his hearers 
with what Lord Bacon termed “ the dry light 
of reason.” Deep seriousness is induced by 
his calm, logical, persuasive utterances and 
this enviable gift enchains the masculine 
mind, so that his meetings for men are 
amazing in their results. He is a standing 
contradiction of the frequent assertion that 
success in revivals is procured by the sup- 
pression of intellectual gifts. 








RODNEY (“‘ Gipsy”) SMITH. 
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The popular interest in the leading men 
of this article is better understood when 
the reader learns that many of them are en- 
gaged years ahead. Dr. J. W. Chapman, 
who is ranked next to Mr. Moody by his ad- 
mirers, recently replied to an invitation 
from one of our largest cities that he was 
fully occupied until the end of 1896. The 
docter has won golden opinions from all 
quarters, and has won them the more, be- 
cause he never desired them. He appeals 
to his hearers with irresistible force, and 
during his missions the whole town in which 
he was preaching has felt the grip of a 
powerful hand until even the saloon, that 
Malakoff of evil, has disgorged 

its victims and closed its 
doors. 

Major Whittle 

gives his time 
means to the work he 
has been so long en- 
gaged in and the 
names of Ira D. Sank- 
ey and of George 

C. Stebbins are famil- 

iar to all lovers of 

the school of Chris- 
tian song produced 
by modern revivalism. 

This school of song 

may lack the strength, 
grace, and literary art 
of older hymnology, but to 
those who believe in evo 
lutionary methods it has 
an important place, and the 
generation that to-day sings the rudimentary 
will see its children voicing the historic odes 
and hymns of the great Church of Christ. 
Nor should it be forgotten that had thes« 
rescued ones never heard the melodies of 
Bliss, Sankey, and McGranahan, their chil- 
dren and possibly they themselves would 
not have known the magnificent produc- 
tions of Wesley, Watts, and chiefly the 
psalms and anthems of the Scriptures and 
the early church. 

The portrait of Mr. Rodney Smith, fa- 
miliarly known as Gipsy Smith, is inserted 
here, and it is easy to discern in it the dark 
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eyes and the handsome face of a genuine 
“Romany.” For Mr. Smith is a gipsy and 
was born ina gipsy tent. He is endorsed 
by Dr. Joseph Parker of London and Chan- 
cellor Day of Syracuse University. His 
work in Manchester, Eng., also along our 
own Hudson Valley and in New York City 
is characterized by Chancellor Day as “the 
counsel and help of a wise, modest, earnest, 
spiritual man and brother, the pastor's broth- 
er, who widens and intensifies the work you 
had before he came to you, and leaves you 
enlarged by new possibilities and tuned to 
sweeter songs.” 

Another English evangelist who is becom- 
ing a welcome friend in Canada and the 
United States is Leonard W. 
Weaver. He was born in 
Leominster and began to 
address public meetings 
when fourteen years of 
age. The people 
heard him gladly and 
clamored for more of 
his impassioned 
effective speech. He 
has frequently 
preached to seven 
thousand _ people 
from the rear of his 
“Gospel-chariot,” a 
van in which he lived 
and traveled. After 


preaching he distributed wide knowledge of affairs, 
Bibles, about a million of L. W. MUNHALL. and a developed wisdom in 


them in nine years. For four years Mr. 


Weaver has been a resident here, and is well 
known in eastern cities. At his mission in 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., five thousand gathered 
to hear him. During the summer of ’94 he 
addressed the gatherings at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island. 

Dr. L. W. Munhall, the soldier, the med- 
ical doctor, the author, and the evangelist, 
has held meetings in nearly every large city 
of the Union, has traveled extensively in 
many foreign lands, and has witnessed the 
conversion of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people, one third of them young men, 
during his career, a career which stands now at 
its zenith, and-shows no symptom of decline. 
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Leander W. Munhall was born at Zanes- 
ville, Ind., in 1843. He was summoned to 
his father’s death chamber in early life and 
there solemnly commended to the protection 
and blessing of God. While seated at a 
saloon table engaged with his reckless com- 
panions he heard the bells of a church near 
by ring out a meledy which stirred the bet- 
ter memories, and in the midst of their was- 
sail and laughter young Munhall sprang to 
his feet and announced his determination to 
be a Christian, ‘Three months later he was 
among the million of “thinking bayonets” 
in the colossal armies of the North. He was 
mustered into the: Twenty-fifth Corps and 
served first under Buell and afterwards under 
Howard, the Havelock of the 

North, as Stonewall Jack- 

son was the Cromwell of 
the South. 

Dr. Munhall fought 
in twenty-five battles, 
and rose to the rank 
of adjutant. On one 
occasion he was 
among a_ storming 
party of one hundred 
and nineteen and one 
hundred and nine fell 
in ten minutes; yet 

he escaped unhurt. 

Such a military record 
has given Dr. Munhall a 









































handling men. He became state secretary 
to the Indiana Y. M. C. A. and from that office 
went all over the far West, and nearer home, 
in the eastern states, capturing these non- 
homogenous conglomerations of population 
in bloodless conflicts for the Lord Christ. 
When the great revival already men- 
tioned commenced in Brooklyn last winter, 
the Rev. R. G. Pearson of Asheville, 
N. C., preached the opening sermons. The 
first of these discourses produced a large 
number of conversions publicly confessed. 
Mr. Pearson is a sweet saintly soul, a man 
to whom intimate communion with God is 
not an empty meaningless phrase. Like 
Arnold of Rugby, he has “personal friend- 











RK. G. 
ship’ with the Lord. He lives tolove men, 
and he shows the depth and tenderness of 
his affection in both his spirit and his minis- 
try. Mr. Pearson’s friends, who know him 
best, will more than justify the passing trib- 
ute paid here. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Van Cott, 
and some other women evangelists 
have been effective for good in a large 
degree, and though the limits of the 
article hurry one forward, their names 
will be welcome to those who have met 
them and heard their pleadings in the 
great cause. 

The last name to be mentioned is 
that of Thomas Harrison, the “boy 
preacher,” so called because of his 
youth and small stature when he first 
appeared on the platform. He was 
born in Dorchester District, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 25,1854. He owes much 
to a pious mother, whose longing 
desires were answered in his early con- 
version and subsequent call to the 
evangelistic ministry. In personal ap- 
pearance Mr. Harrison is slight of 
figure, under medium height, of unas- 
suming and attractive bearing. His 
gray eyes twinkle with fun and his 
addresses, though they would be dis- 
tasteful to some, are very effective. 


PEARSON. 
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His work in Baltimore, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, New York City, Meriden, 
Conn., Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and San 
Francisco is abundantly known. It has pro- 
cured the endorsement of many of America’s 
leading divines. 

In concluding these brief sketches, I am 
aware that many worthy people look with a 
measure of disfavor upon revivalists and 
their methods, nor could all revivalists and 
all methods be successfully defended. It is 
not the purpose of any sane person to justify 
that reprehension of the intellectual which 
some evangelists continually avow, and the 
logical deduction of which would make an 
imbecile the peculiar and more capacious 
instrument of God’s grace to men. But the 
men and women whose names are mentioned 
here have helped to teach the Church of 
Christ a great and needed lesson concern- 
ing her relation to those of our home hea- 
then, and they are many, who are as sheep 
having no shepherd. 

The emotional tendency is in revivals of 
religious fervor because it has a really large 
place in man, and the heart still continues 
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to rule despite the chafing of our intellec- 
tual nature. There are those who sneer at 
religious excitement and have no apprecia- 
tion too generous for a favorite candidate in 
politics or the whirl of a national féte and 
celebration. Such a sneer may be the dark 
shadow cast by unspirituality, and men 
should not be too ready to take credit to 
themselves for mental vigor because they 
have only distaste and denunciation for these 
peculiar religious phases which have helped 
thousands, yea, millions, to attain a better 
life. 


Such a prejudice is a sign of limitation, 
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not of strength; an involuntary confession 
that the owner of it is yet lacking as a 
philosopher, since whatever affects his race 
should affect him. Mr. Darwin could not 
appreciate poetry but he was not a great 
scientist because he could not appreciate 
poetry, rather in spite of it. 

There is buffoonery everywhere, and so it 
is in modern “revivalism.” But when the 
Christian pastorate returns to its first apos- 
tolical function of preaching, preaching with 
lively voice and manner, this will cease to be 
and every pastor will become what he should 
be, a revivalist. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN. 
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BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD.* 


APAN has just crowned the brilliant 
J series of her victories by the capture 
of Port Arthur, the principal naval 
station of China. This extraordinary achieve- 
ment, whether or not it will conclude the 
campaign, and perhaps even the war, places 
China, in a military and naval sense, at the 
feet of the conquering nation, and is the 
last of a succession of warlike movements 
planned with the utmost skill and carried 
out with wonderful sagacity, energy, and 
valor. The result may well seem astound- 
ing to those who did not know the true Ja- 
pan, and who took their notions of the tem- 
per of it from superficial observers. Ac- 
complished as this series of triumphs has 
been within less than four months, it is well 
calculated to satisfy, if not to surprise, those 
who bést understood the spirit and resour- 
ces of the mikado’s country, and the high 
intelligence with which the Japanese govern- 





* Sir Edwin Arnold, best known as the author of the poem 
“The Light of Asia,’’ is the noted English writer of several books 
of both prose and verse, and a journalist of wide reputation. 
Among his many works are ‘‘ Griselda,’’ “‘ The Poets of Greece,”’ 
“The Indian Song of Songs,” ‘The Light of the World,” 
“Japonica,” ‘Seas and Lands.” He was born in 1832, 
graduated from Oxford University in 1854, and then accepted the 
principalship of the Government Sanskrit College at Poonah, 
India, and became Fellow of the University of Bombay, remain- 
ing in India during the Sepoy mutiny. Since then he has been 
a world-wide traveler and has gained fame as a popular lecturer. 
He has spent much time during later years in Japan, making a 
special study of the land, its government andits people. Hence 
an article from his pen is high authority on the triumph of Japan. 
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ment and the people had prepared them- 
selves for sucha crisis in the national history. 

I shall endeavor in this paper to furnish 
some reasons why the present outcome of 
the conflict was to be surely foreseen by 
well-informed eyes from the commencement ; 
and I may do this with a better grace be- 
cause when the war was breaking out I ven- 
tured to write in a magazine article that the 
troops and ships of China would not be able 
to stand before those of Japan anywhere, or 
at any time, in anything like equal num- 
bers and strength. That was in the hour 
when almost all western critics of the war 
were saying that whatever slight successes 
Japan might at first obtain the “somber 
strength” of China would eventually over- 
whelm her, and even Mr. Curzon did not 
fear to affirm that the war was being en- 
tered upon chiefly to please the Parliamen- 
tary Opposition. 

The fact is that until recently the western 
mind generally cherished an entirely errone- 
ous idea about Japan and the Japanese. 
Their conception was derived from such 
sources as M. Pierre Loti’s clever but super- 
ficial ‘“‘Madame Chrysanthéme,” and from 
various similar publications by “globe-trot- 
ters’ who had seen and understood no more 
of the country than /#dmeurs or curio-hunters 
can get at. Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sul- 
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livan have also something to answer for by 
reason of their lively misrepresentation of 
Japan in the comic opera entitled “The Mi- 
kado.” Yum-Yum and Pitti Sing were ac- 
cepted as types of the Japanese female, and 
it is one example out of many of the errors 
which pervaded the amusing piece that 
the 4imono of those young ladies were 
crossed over their bosoms from right to left. 
Never by any chance is the graceful robe in 
question thus worn, except at death, when 
it is the custom to fold the garment for the 
first time in that way, it being arranged dur- 
ing life always from left to right. The mi- 
kado himself, together with Pooh-Bah, the 
ministers, and the mise-en-scene generally, 
were all of them equally ridiculous to a 
Japanese eye, and the piece could not be 
produced in Japan partly on this aecount, 
and partly because of the gross disrespect 
offered in it to the growing empire and its 
sovereign. 

Signs of the same mistaken notions have 
been everywhere visible in the English press, 
whether serious or comic. Mr. Punch, at 
the first great victory of Ping-Yang, had a 
- cartoon representing “Jap, the Giant Killer,” 
proudly trampling upon a colossal China- 
man; and everywhere might be read ex- 
pressions of wonder, and occasionally of dis- 
appointment, that “little” Japan should 
make such headway against the prodigious 
Middle Kingdom. But Japan is not little, 
measured by any just standard. Even 
Whitaker's Almanack might have informed 
these public instructors that the empire— 
which comprises no less than 4,200 islands, 
nearly 150,000 square miles in area—has a 
population of over forty-one million souls— 
more than the number of those dwelling 
either in the British realm or in France. 
This population is as homogeneous as a sack 
of rice. A native of Hakodate or Sendai 
talks with the same tongue as one of Kioto 
or Nagasaki, wears the same clothes, and 
cherishes the same loyalty to his “heaven- 
born” sovereign and the same patriotism 
toward Dai Nippon. Only one thirteenth 


part of the empire, however, is under culti- 
vation, the rest consisting of mountainous 
ground, either barren, or forbidding tillage 


and the keeping of flocks and herds, because 
of a prickly bamboo-grass which grows every- 
where and spoils the pasture. Being at 
heart a Buddhist country, flesh-meat in any 
case has never become popular in Japan, al- 
though it has been found that for the army 
and navy beef and mutton are needed to cor- 
rect the exclusive fish and rice diet of the 
land. For myself I think that, if the hill- 
sides were steadily burnt off, grass might be 
produced, and oxen and sheep be some day 
seen all over Japan. At present the latter 
familiar animal is so rare in the islands that 
I have paid a se at a village show to see a 
sheep in a cage, exhibited as a great nov- 
elty. 

In a word, Japan is no globe-trotter’s play- 
ground of undersized frivolous people, living 
a life like that depicted upon tea-trays and 
screens; but a great, a serious, and a most 
intelligent nation having a history extend- 
ing over two thousand five hundred years, 
obeying an unbroken dynasty dating its 
origin only a hundred years short of the time 
of the foundation of Rome, and deriving 
from its isolated position in the North Pacific 
a solidity and unity possible only to island 
empires. Japan has borrowed from China 
many important elements in her religion, her 
arts and her customs, but it is the greatest 
mistake to speak of the two countries in the 
ordinary style as if their character and type 
were at all identical. Japanese features give 
evidence, no doubt, of a large Mongolian 
element in the blood, but that blood has 
been subtly tempered by nature with a con- 
siderable admixture of the Malay and the 
Kanaka, the resulting blend being one pro- 
ducing special gifts and extraordinary qual- 
ities. The pure Japanese language has 
nothing in common with Chinese; from 
which, however, ittakes to-day, for colloquial 
and literary purposes, a large proportion of 
words and phrases. Yet no Chinese vocable 
ever steals into Japanese poetry, which ap- 
pears, therefore, musical and graceful beyond 
the reach of the celestial tongue. 

The first point to have in mind while 
contemplating the otherwise amazing social, 
civil, and militant advance of Japan is her 
ancient and strictly indigenous civilization, 
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during the vast prolongation of which the 
Japanese, unseen and unknown by the outer 
world, developed certain entirely special na- 
tional qualities and national arts, the former 
of which render them one of the strongest 
peoples in the world potentially, while the 
latter place them absolutely at the head of 
mankind for several valuable traits and social 
superiorities. 

The revolution of 1868, so radical and 
thorough-going that the Japanese themselves 
style it O Jishin (“the honorable earth- 
quake’’), must not by any means be taken 
as the starting-point of the modern empire, 
although it forms the beginning of the pres- 
ent era of Meiji, and marks the moment 
when Japan entered into the western sys- 
tem. It must be clearly understood that, 
like a skillful gardener who grafts a new rose 
or a new apple upon a healthy and well- 
established stock, so did Japan adapt the 
scientific and civil achievements of the West 
to an eastern root, full of vigorous life and 
latent forces. 

The “ globe-trotters ” who write their light 
appreciations without even speaking the lan- 
guage or seeing more than what a guide can 
show them, forget to speak of the extensive 
public services established, in the network of 
railways, the perfect postal arrangements, 
the telegraph, electric lighting, educational, 
medical, and sanitary departments; and they 
did not and could not know, as closer 
students knew, how the Japanese—earnest, 
exact, and artistic in all things—had carried 
into the organization of their army and their 
navy that same conscientious craftsmanship 
and minute fidelity as to details which you 
see all over the land wherever a carpenter fits 
a plank or an artist carves an ivory netsuke, 
or a Japanese lady ties up a present for her 
friend, with the inevitable red and white 
string, and the nochi. 

My own eyes were opened when I was 
out, by the emperor’s gracious invitation, 
with the imperial troops in 1890 during their 
three days’ military maneuvers in and around 
Nagoya. A civilian must not pretend, of 


course, to judge of soldiers, but one who has 
seen many other armies, European and Asi- 
atic, could at least form reasonable conclu- 
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sions, and mine, after that experience, were 
very firmly fixed as to the reality of the fight- 
ing strength of Japan. The sturdiness, 
cheerful spirit, and willing obedience of the 
regiments would have struck the most care- 
less eye. The emperor, who loves his army 
to a degree that sometimes almost made the 
navy jealous, was in the midst of us, soldier- 
ing in earnest like the rest, nothing to dis- 
tinguish him in the smoke and bustle, except 
the embroidered cloth of purple silk with 
gold chrysanthemums laid upon an ammuni- 
tion-box for his lunch, and the golden scab- 
bard of his Masamune sword. In marching, 
the soldiers laid aside their barrack boots to 
slip their feet into the waraji—those sandals 
of cord worn everywhere through the coun- 
try, in which they can walk all day long. I 
will be bound that the path of the army 
through Corea and Manchuria is at this day 
marked by scores of thousands of such dis- 
carded foot-gear, which the Japan pedestrian 
flings aside when worn out, or throws into a 
tree as an offering to the God of Travelers. 

The spirit of the men was admirable. I 
saw the wheel of a heavy field-gun crush an 
artilleryman’s foot; but the gunner did not 
utter a word nor leave his post until an offi- 
cer, perceiving the blood running from his 
sandal, and finding the man’s foot crushed, 
sent him to the rear. In the march home- 
ward from those beautiful hills covered with 
lilac azalea blossom, where the mimic battle 
had raged, the gentle and cheerful demeanor 
of “Kintaro”—the Japanese “Tommy At- 
kins ’’—was most remarkable. He was po- 
lite and friendly with everybody in the towns 
and villages, sober, orderly, contented, and 
evidently loved his duty. Like the Turkish 
troops, those of Japan live upon what would 
seem to us next to nothing. Cold boiled 
rice and pickled slices of the gigantic white 
radish called daikon suffice them, at any rate 
until they can get to a bit of fried fish; and 
the delicate cup of weak tea—the universal 
beverage of the land—-satisfies their simple 
taste as completely as it does that of the 
rudest laborer of this strangely refined race. 

In Japan, unlike China, it is held noble to 
be a soldier, and indeed a great number of 
His Majesty’s marines are the sons of samuraé 
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—what we should call here “ esquires.”” The 
police of the capital and the Imperial Guard 
are in like manner largely recruited from the 
upper classes of Japan, dispossessed of their 
feudal privileges by the revolution. In con- 
sequence, these Japanese regiments are not 
only well recruited but splendidly led by of- 
ficers educated in warlike science; and the 
_contrast is strong indeed between such fear- 
less lieutenants, captains, and colonels, who 
rejoice in getting back to their old chivalric 
life, and the Chinese generals, with spec- 
tacles and long silver finger nail guards, 
carried into the field in sedan chairs with 
opium pipes in hand instead of swords. 

As for the Japanese navy, it has “made 
its proofs”’ in a style which renders praise 
superfluous. With her extensive coasts and 
universal habit of fish diet, Japan had early 
come to be encircled with a hardy breed of 
fishermen and sailors from whom any gov- 
ernment could pick a superb fersonnel for 
warships. An old law used to forbid the 
building of any boats or. junks beyond a cer- 
tain tonnage, which was meant to keep the 
people to themselves. But all that exclusive- 
ness became frankly abandoned at the be- 
ginning of Meiji, and when the present war 
commenced the emperor had a splendid, 
though unfinished, navy at command, togeth- 
er with a whole fleet of passenger steamers 
owned by Japanese companies, which he 
could putinto requisition. Inthe society of my 
friend Captain Ingles, who was chief adviser 
for many years to the Imperial Japanese 
navy, I saw and heard many a proof of its 
efficiency. There was a warship—lI think it 
was the /Vaniwa—came to moorings at Ko- 
be, during the naval maneuvers there. No 
sooner was she fast than an order was con- 
veyed to her to put to sea again immedi- 
ately, to take part in certain evolutions. 
From the time when she took up her berth 
until she cast off again and steamed seaward, 
the interval elapsing was so brief and the 
smartness shown so perfect that my pro- 
fessional friend observed, “‘We could not 
beat that in the British navy!” 

As an example of the thorough way in 

which Japan went to work to create this 
fleet—the dimensions of which she intends 
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to double in the next ten years—it may be 
mentioned that, when commencing its estab- 
lishment, she engaged an entire British ship’s 
company, from the commander to the cabin- 
boys, in order to “coach” every grade of 
her officers, cadets, and companies in their 
respective duties. Rank by rank the Jap- 
anese thus molded their own blue jackets 
upon our British type, while they so studied 
and mastered the arts of musketry and gun- 
nery that perhaps the best rifle now carried 
by any troops is that invented by Col. Murata 
for the army of His Imperial Majesty, and 
the sanguinary record of the Yaloo River 
has amply proved that they know how to 
profit by the warlike productions of Elswick 
and of Krupp. 

As for the quarrel between Japan and 
China, it is historically an old one, and, twice 
at least before now, the 47 no maru, the 
“sun-flag” of Nippon, has been carried to 
victory over the hills of Chosen. The Em- 
press Jingo Ko-go successfully invaded that 
peninsula about the date when our Saxons 
first landed in Britain; and Hideyoshi, the 
dwarfish, six-fingered, but famous Taikun, 
subdued and would have annexed the land 
but for his sudden demise. In 1269 A. D., 
after a first disastrous attempt to plunder 
the Japan coasts, that renowned warrior, 
Prince Kublai Khan, made a descent upon 
them with many hundreds of ships and 
scores of thousands of fighting men. 

The memorable event is the Armada story 
of Japanese history—and the land has never 
forgotten its perils or its glories at that 
epoch. Aided by a mighty typhoon, the 
islanders managed to shatter and disperse 
the argosy of the Chinese conqueror, and 
cut off thousands of the invaders’ heads, 
after the barbarous fashion toward prisoners 
then prevailing, which China would still 
follow, though Japan has long ago adopted 
the Geneva Cross, and astonishes her pig- 
tailed enemies by tenderness and humanity 
toward the wounded and captives. A noble- 
man of ancient lineage brought to me, when 
in Japan during 1889, a very curious paint- 
ing of Kublai Khan’s invasion and defeat, 
which had been executed some two or three 
generations after the battle. It was done 
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with much skill and spirit upon thin leather, 
and extended, when unrolled, to a length of 
many yards, while attached to it was a faded 
silk flag of the Tartars, and a wisp of horse- 
tail from a Tartar banner. I might have 
bought the relic, and indeed greatly wished 
to become its possessor, for nothing was 
more interesting than thus to behold faith- 
fully depicted the soldiers of “‘ Xanadu,” and 
the battalions of the early Japanese emper- 
ors in “their manner as they lived.” But I 
perceived it was a veritable Bayeux tapestry 
for Japan, and therefore sent the owner with 
it to the palace, where I believe His Impe- 
rial Majesty was pleased to purchase the an- 
tique scroll for his own archives at a very 
gracious price indeed. 

I have alluded, however, to Hideyoshi, 
Kublai Khan, and the Empress Jingo, not 
to go into the annals of Corea, but merely 
to indicate that this international feud be- 
tween Japan and China is one of very long 
standing, and that Corea has been ofttimes 
before a bone of contention. There are 
ignorant observers of the present extraordi- 
nary Asiatic episode who talk and write as 
if Japan, in her new strength, had looked 
about for a likely enemy and for a plausible 
dispute ; and had found them quite by acci- 
dent in the Chinese court and the Corean 
question. ‘The proclamation of the Chinese 
emperor at the outbreak of the war, when he 
called his enemies “vermin” Wojin, and 
commanded, a little too lightly, their “ ex- 
tirpation,” should teach a better insight. It 
was an old and inevitable quarrel. 

War is a terrible evil, and I myself am 
just as sorry for those who have suffered on 
the Chinese as on the Japanese side. But 
very little pity is due to the mandarins, the 
officials, and the worthless court of the un- 
wieldy Middle Kingdom. Statesmen nat- 
urally desire to see some sort of government 
survive at Peking, and reasonably dread the 
chaos which may follow if the Manchu dy- 
nasty should collapse, and three hundred 
and fifty millions of mankind be temporarily 
without an authoritative head. 

But the utter feebleness and failure which 
China has exhibited—the disgraceful in- 
competence of her officers, and the cowardice 
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of her soldiers and sailors, is the condem- 
nation written large of the miserable central 
government first of all, and then of a civil 
and social system which, if it does disappear, 
did not deserve to survive. Under the cruel, 
corrupt, and barbarously opportunist régime 
of Peking, founded as it has been upon the 
immoral moralities of Confucius, patriotism 
and honor, faith and loyalty, with almost all 
the manly virtues, have been crushed out of 
the hearts and souls of the ingenious, indus- 
trious, patient, and obedient people of China. 

In the fortunes of the present war the 
world beholds—if it will look deeper than to 
what satisfies shallow critics—the immense 
significance of leading national ideas. We 
have suddenly found ourselves gazing upon 
a prodigious collision between powers found- 
ed on Confucianism and Buddhism respec- 
tively—since behind the disgraceful defeat 
of the troops and ships of Peking are the 
unspirituality, narrowness, and selfishness of 
the old agnostic’s philosophy, while behind 
the successes of Japan are the glad and lofty 
tenets of a modified Buddhistic metaphysic, 
which has mingled with Shintoism to breed 
reverence for the past, to inculcate and to 
produce patriotism, loyalty, fearlessness of 
death, with happiness in life, and above all 
self-respect. It is this last quality which is 
the central characteristic of the Japanese 
men and women, and round about which 
grow up what those who do not love the 
gentle and gallant race called “ vanity,” and 
many other foibles and faults. Self-respect, 
which Buddhism teaches to every one, and 
which Confucius never taught, makes the 
Japanese as a nation keep their personal 
honor—except perhaps in business affairs— 
as clean as they keep their bodies ; and has 
helped to give them the placid and polite life, 
full of grace, of charm, and of refinement, 
which contrasts so strongly with the dirty, 
ill-regulated, struggling, atheistic existence 
of the average Chinese. Self-respect— 
mizukara omonzuru—has also largely given 
them their brilliant victories of this year; 
that temper of high manhood which Confu- 
cianism has taken away, by its cold and 
changeless disbeliefs, from the otherwise 
capable, clever, and indefatigable Chinamen. 
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In a.word, the picture passing before our 
eyes of unbroken success on one side and 
helpless feebleness and failure on the other 
—which was numerically the stronger—is a 
lesson for the West as well as the beginning 
of a new era in the East. It teaches, 
trumpet-tongued, how nations depend upon 
the inner national life, as the individual does 
upon his personal vitality. The system 
under which China has stagnated was se- 
cretly fatal to patriotism, loyalty, faith, man- 
hood, public spirit and private self-respect. 
In Japan, on the contrary, those virtues, 
rooted anciently in her soil, have never 
ceased to blossom and produce the fruit 
that comes from a real, serious, and sensible 
national unity. In the Chinese journals we 
read miserable accounts of corruption, defal- 
cation, duties shirked, and discipline replaced 
by terrible cruelty. Take up any Japanese 
newspaper of the present time and you will 
find reports of private subscriptions and 
donations sent in ship loads to the army and 
navy ; the Japanese men eager to share in 
the maintenance of their flag; the Japanese 


women volunteering for service in the field 
hospitals or toiling at home to prepare com- 


forts for their brave countrymen. One town 
in Ehime prefecture unanimously abjured 
the use of tea that it might raise funds to 
send gifts to the regiments in Corea. 
Another in Fukushima resolved to set aside 
the drinking of sa&# till the triumph of Japan 
was complete, the money saved being for- 
warded to the army. The villagers of Shi- 
zuoka went en masse to the top of Fuji San 
to pray for the success of the armies of Japan. 
In fact the whole land from the emperor to 
the lowest ninsoku, or “leg-man,” has been 
consolidated by one great heart-beat of na- 
tional effort, and the consequence is that 
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the vast, unwieldy, inarticulate mass of 
Chinese strength has gone down before the 
flag of Japan like rice before the harvest knife. 

If there be indeed a “little England 
party” among us, it should, while taking 
note of the splendid victories which have 
raised Japan to the first rank of eastern 
powers, ponder the subjoined extract from a 
Tokio journal : 

“ The representatives of the Zaigaz Koha, or ‘ Strong 
Foreign Policy party,’ now in Tokio, held a meeting 
on the 16th instant at the offices of the party, and 
discussed the policy to be pursued in the approach- 
ing session of the Diet. They arrived, according to 
the Ji Shimpo, at a resolution that peace must not 
be made with China until an agreement can be come 
to with her securing the permanent tranquillity of 
the Orient. They further determined that no expense 
must be spared to achieve the above result, and that 
ample supplies must be voted; and further, that 
since national unanimity is essential in a crisis like 
the present, all petty subjects of dispute with the 
government should be laid aside, and no voice of 
censure should be raised se long as the country’s 
honor and interests are fully guarded. The spirit 
displayed by these politicians is deserving of all 
applause, but in truth the heart of the Japanese 
nation is so thoroughly enlisted in this struggle with 
China, that we may look for displays of loyalty on 
all sides.” 

Nor is there any good reason to grudge 
to Japan her sudden elevation to high rank 
and influence in Asia. I have spoken above 
of Buddhism as the root from which her 
civil virtues and her gentle social manners 
have sprung. But it is the country of all coun- 
tries where the ethics—if not the doctrines 
—of Christianity have found and will find 
the most ready reception, and where the 
active instinct of the people for ‘‘ whatsoever 
things are of good report” has already 
opened the way to atime when Japan may 
become Christian in all but name, and possi- 
bly even in that also Christian. 
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1. Hark! a doz-en sound-ing notes From a thousand thous-and throats, Fill the air with 
2. Stran- ger, broth-er, take this hand, Lest the con-cord of the land Have a note of 
3. Think,and let this day en-dure With its im-pulse warm and pure, For with min-gled 
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joy Ev - ’ry heart with bet- ter will, Let the past for -sake 
clang- ing strain,... New Year’s Day has come a = gain, With the old be-hind 
hope and fear, Ev - 'ry day be- gins a year, Let it be a tok 
all out-cast...... New Year tru -ly comes at last, That New Year shall wake...... 
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Let the Pres-ent wake... us, That this year shall make shun the ill. 
Let not pas-sion blind... us, Let the New Year find i joy and pain. 
Of an er- ror brok - en, Of a vow re - spok - the now and here. 
Ev - er on-ward take.... us, Nev- er- more for- sake the dark, = Past. 
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LUXURY, A SOCIAL STUDY. 


BY M. PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


HE question of the legitimacy or the 
illegitimacy, the utility or the harm- 
fulness of luxury is one that is 

greatly discussed. Moralists claim it in 
general as belonging solely to their province, 
and it forms for them a favorite subject. 
Especially was this true in antiquity. The 
theme is admirable for declamation ; certain 
classic writers, as Sallust and Seneca, took 
delight in it, many eloquent pages in their 
productions being due to their righteous 
indignation against it. 

The question, however, cannot be aban- 
doned entirely to professors of moral teach- 
ing. Economists must take an interest in 
it. It has to do, not only with the precepts 
and rules for the right building up of life, 
but also with the direction which should be 
given, if not to the whole of production, at 
_least to a very notable part of it, and, more 
than this, to the influence of certain kinds 
of consumption upon the distribution of 
wealth and upon the respective conditions 
of differing classes in society. We wish to 
examine summarily the principal elements 
of this complex question and to follow the 
analysis with afew reflections upon the use 
and the social function of wealth. 

Not the least of the difficulties connected 
with the study is to define luxury exactly. 
Many blame it and others praise who do 
comprehend under this word the same 
objects or the same trend of life. If one 
opens the dictionary of the French Academy 
he will find under the word this definition: 
“‘ Sumptuosity, excess of expense, in clothing, 
in furnishings, in food.” The words sump- 
tuosity and excess have themselves need to 
be defined in this case. The dictionary of 
Littré says: “ Luxury, magnificence in cloth- 
ing, in table fare, in personal property ; an 
abundance of sumptuous things.” An econ- 
omist very severe upon luxury, Emile de 
Laveleye, wrote, “An object of luxury is 
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that which is at once superfluous and costly, 
that is to say, that which satisfies a fictitious 
want and has cost many days of work.” And 
he collects upon this point a great number 
of quotations. But what is a fictitious want 
and what definite number of days’ work 
must be devoted to an object to place it in 
the rank of articles of luxury? 

The three definitions quoted are very loose 
and vague; they do not express the current, 
common understanding of the word. The 
error lies in seeking an absolute formula for 
a thing so relative, undulatory, and variable. 

Here is a definition which we propose: 
Luxury consists in that part ,of superfluity 
which surpasses that which the majority of 
the inhabitants of a country at a given time, 
consider as essential, not only to the needs 
of existence, but to the comfort and the 
gratification of life: luxury, then, is a thing 
singularly variable and which ceaselessly 
extends the limits of enriched and refined 
society. The merit of this definition is that 
it guards the relative character of the object 
defined, allowing transformations from age 
to age. 

To the barbarian who invaded the Roman 
Empire, the simple furnishings and ward- 
robes of the bourgeoisie or of the better 
working class would have seemed to abound 
in objects of luxury. If one should intro- 
duce to-day a shepherd of the Pyrenees or 
of the Alps into the home of a man having 
an income of four or five thousand dollars, 
he would deem the latter encumbered with 
a crowd of useless and costly objects which 
could procure only fictitious joys. 

The idea of what constitutes luxury varies 
in the most striking manner according to the 
country, the time, and the classes of society. 
Every class considers as luxury the objects 
which fortune will not permit it to possess 
but which are possessed by the class above 
it. A fact absolutely demonstrated is that 
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the luxury of one epoch or of one social 
class tends to become, if not a necessity, at 
least an object of respectability for the fol- 
lowing epoch and for the next lower social 
class. Civilization is characterized by the 
gradual, progressive generalization of the 
number of articles of luxury which lose thus 
successively this character. Every dozen 
years some luxuries cease to be such by 
their diffusion and the lowering of their 
price. 

Ought luxury, even when made to include 
costly superfluities which only flatter vanity 
to be proscribed by political economy? Or 
on the other hand should economists uphold 
such indulgences as are evidently harmful 
in their tendencies? In order to judge of 
this question from an economic point of 
view it will be well to cast a glance over the 
historic evolution of private consumption. 

Industrial progress and the development 
of general wealth bring into common use 
many articles of merchandise which at a 
former time were regarded as luxuries. For 
instance, sugar was once looked upon in this 
light, as were spices and coffee. Window 


glass for a long time passed as a luxury and 
for a much longer time mirrors and window 


curtains and carpets. Watches and clocks 
were luxuries of the first order. The greater 
number of the articles of clothing, especially 
stockings, slippers, handkerchiefs, ribbons, 
and laces have at some time been regarded 
as superfluities which people ought to do 
without. In the eighteenth century in Lon- 
don the use of an umbrella for rain was a 
proof of effeminateness, and even to-day 
numbers of men in summer expose them- 
selves to a burning sun rather than to carry 
one ; however, they have proved themselves 
so salutary that their use is spreading. 

In the organization of the home, a 
dining-room distinct from the kitchen, a 
parlor separate from the dining room, closets 
divided from sleeping rooms, and, more than 
all else, bath rooms, have been declared 
useless. Meanwhile the present widespread 
use of these and other former superfluities 
or of practices formerly denounced, has sin- 
gularly contributed to increase the average 
of life, to lessen or to prevent epidemics, 
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and to render certain quarters of large cities 
more healthful. 

Whether it has its root in sensuality or in 
vanity, as some critics affirm, or in a love of 
the ideal, luxury has for an instrument of 
propagation the instinct of imitation in man, 
the desire to conform to the methods of 
those in higher positions, or to the senti- 
ments which prevailin the community. Thus 
objects once not needed come into general 
use and the frontiers of luxury are constantly 
extended, and articles once considered use- 
less become necessities. 

It is rare that old people do not regard as 
unnecessary every new custom, every object 
with which their childhood or early life was 
not familiar. The character of any article 
of consumption ought to be judged, not by 
a certain fixed type, as is done of human 
nature in general, but in connection with the 
varying circumstances of position, climate, 
surroundings, and profession. 

Luxury in primitive times was very simple. 
It consisted in grouping around a rich man, 
who was at the same time generally a man 
of high birth, a great number of servants 
who were supported by him, and in the 
practice of a large hospitality. Among 
patriarchal people there is little difference to 
be observed in the manner of living among 
all classes. Food, clothing, even furnishings 
varied but little. 

The rich man supported numerous domes- 
tics, an extended clientage, and kept a free 
table. This method, at once very broad and 
very simple, gave him a character of affa- 
bility, of benevolence, of generosity. The 
objects of luxury were then very limited: 
some fine clothes, but especially fine arms, 
fine horses, rich trappings. Under its deb- 
onair and familiar appearance, this patri- 
archal luxury had great inconveniences which 
are materially modified in modern life. It 
created and maintained legions of parasites 
and of idlers. This whole class of servants 
and of clients did no productive work and 
had to be sustained by the toil of others. 

In the Orient such luxury is widespread. 
In India every one in comfortable circum- 
stances has a great number of servants, 
each one of which is charged with a precise, 
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limited task, insufficient to occupy the day. 

The same thing is found also among the 
Arabians, and to a certain extent it existed 
in Europe in the Middle Ages and even at 
the beginning of modern history. Under 
James I. an ambassador had a suite of five 
hundred persons, three hundred of whom 
were nobles. The houses of the great were 
palaces, not in their architectural character 
and decorations, but in the number of apart- 
ments or rooms for domestics of all orders. 
In the language and literature of the seven- 
teenth century the word domestic had an 
extended meaning which embraced client 
and dependent. In the last century the duke 
of Alba had in his palace at Madrid four 
hundred rooms for domestics; the descend- 
ants of these domestics and their families 
often lived in the palace and were pensioned. 

There are to be found in “Gil Blas” de- 
scriptions of this state of things. In Madrid 
there stands to-day not far from the Palace 
of the Cortes, the palace of the duke of 
Medina-Ceeli, like an immense caravansary, 
capable of lodging a whole population of 
servants and dependants. Before the fire of 
1812, certain palaces in Moscow contained 
as many as a thousand rooms for servants ; 
and those nobles were considered poor who 
could not support at least twenty or thirty 
domestics. The enormous retinue of Polish 
nobles was proverbial. In Jamaica persons 
who owned only seven negroes were exempted 
from the tax on slaves. No one then ac- 
cepted of any service in common with oth- 
ers; each great lord had his own physician, 
his barber, his chaplain, his musicians. In 
France every gentleman, even when in hard 
circumstances, had his footman, whom he 
took with him when he went to dine in the 
city and who served him, refusing to help 
any one else at table. 

This primitive luxury, although it pos- 
sesses the sympathy and regrets of men of 
letters, was absurd ; it did not lead to refine- 
ment of life, it was wearisome, it only pam- 
pered selfishness, it withdrew men from pro- 
duction, deprived them of independence, and 
plunged them into idleness and vice. 

Another great and useless expense of 
primitive times was connected with the enor- 


mous festivals in which quantity rather than 
quality was the distinguishing trait. A Ger- 
man economist, Roscher, gives a descrip- 
tion of one of these Pantagruelian feasts of 
history, that of the marriage of William of 
Orange, in 1561, when the royal groom en- 
tertained an immense number of guests, just 
how many is not stated, but they had with 
them 5,647 horses. There were consumed 
on that occasion 4,000 bushels of wheat, 
8,000 of rye, 13,000 of oats, 3,600 hogs- 
heads of wine, 1,600 barrels of beer. An 
ordinance of 1610 says that a great marriage 
ought not to furnish more than twenty-four 
nor less than fourteen tables with ten guests 
at each. 

For the common people the equivalent of 
these great repasts and feasts was the ker- 
mis and the carnival. The boasted sobri- 
ety of these uncultured ages was interrupted 
by periodical debauches. 

There were Romans under the empire, 
and certain oriental sovereigns who fur- 
nished the most striking and famous ex- 
amples of this condemnable corruption of 
luxury. Two Latin quotations characterize 
it, one from Suetonius concerning the Em- 
peror Caligula, “He desired nothing with 
such ardor as that which seemed to be im- 
possible ”’; the other from Seneca, “ Desires 
contrary to nature are the principal attrac- 
tion of luxury.” The houses of the wealthy 
Romans were immense constructions; in 
their service were hosts of slaves; they 
dressed extravagantly; but it was especially 
the table which was made to gratify their 
abnormal taste. The most bizarre and most 
costly dishes were sought out. 

Heliogabalus fed his officers with brains 
of pheasants and of thrushes, the eggs 
of partridges, and the heads of parrots. 
Vessels scoured the seas in search of rare 
fish from which only the choicest parts 
would be cut in order to provide a dish of 
enormous expense. The actor Claudius 
Esopus offered his guests once a salad 
made of the tongues of birds which had 
been trained to talk. The pearl which Cleo- 
patra dissolved that she might drink it is 
celebrated. In still other ways these per- 
versities of taste were displayed. Hor- 
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tensius watered his trees with wine. Ata 
much later time the Field of the Cloth of 


Gold became famous for its extravagant 
magnificence and ostentation. This kind of 
luxury is degrading, harmful, and to be de- 
nounced. 

But it is not from such eccentricities that 
the subject must be judged. Luxury, con- 
sidered in general and in spite of its abuses, 
is one of the principal agents in human 
progress. Humanity owes to it nearly all 
of that which to-day embellishes life, a great 
part indeed of the ameliorations which have 
rendered existence more healthful. Luxury 
is the father of the arts. Painting, sculp- 
ture, music, could not have made such great 
developments and found such wide accept- 
ance in a society which declared war against 
luxury. 

Without doubt there is still a gross, in- 
solent, and absurd use of luxury which 
seeks only to dazzle the crowd and even to 
humiliate it. Morality condemns this sort 
of triumphant impertinence. Ostentation, 
simply as such, merits the severity of pub- 
lic opinion, But it is, in general, rapidly di- 
minishing. Luxury is growing more modest ; 
it makes less display in public places; it 
feels a sort of shame which forbids it from 
boastingly spreading itself in open day and 
offending those who are debarred from its 
enjoyment. It does not suppress sentiments 
of sympathy nor works of charity. It is im- 
possible for a judicious person to condemn 
this luxury, which manifests itself in good 
sense and good taste. 

Many economists in their severity against 
luxury have advanced many incorrect argu- 
ments and committed gross errors. Some, 
as Rousseau and Montesquieu, have reasoned 
that if luxury did not exist society would be 
much better provided with useful objects : if 
some did not spend millions for superfluous 
objects, these millions would go toward pur- 
chasing more wheat, or potatoes, or common 
clothing: if some were not too rich none 
would be poor. 

This reasoning is incorrect for two rea- 
sons : 

(1.) A million dollars’ worth of objects of 
luxury corresponds by no means to the sum 
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of human work and skill which the produc- 
tion of a million dollars’ worth of wheat, or 
potatoes, or clothing would exact. There 
exists as to this matter an utterly false 
conception. That which luxury pays for is 
not the quantity but the quality of merchan- 
dise and of labor. For instance, an acre of 
land which will produce four hundred or five 
hundred gallons of choice wine selling at 
four or five dollars a gallon, would not, for 
the same number of days’ work devoted to 
it, return an equal amount of money had it 
been planted with common vines. A skill- 
ful jeweler or engraver can earn from three 
to four dollars a day. If this branch of 
industry should be suppressed and this man 
should be set at work in a hardware establish- 
ment he could not earn more than one fifth 
or one fourth of the former amount. Thus 
it is an error to suppose that by suppressing 
luxury the money value represented by it 
could be devoted to the more useful objects. 
But this error, flagrant as it is, enters large- 
ly into the hostility against luxury. 

(2.) Superficial opinion supposes that if 


all the arts were suppressed and all mankind © 


should turn to the labor which would produce 
only the things essential to life, that there 
would be an ample provision of these pro- 
ductions for all people. The thought of the 
indirect consequences of this profound mod- 
ification of human desires, of human life, is 
utterly neglected. No account is taken of 
the depressing, enervating influence mo- 
notony and uniformity of occupation would 
exert over the activity of mankind. A 
society in which all men did almost the same 
kind of work, lived in similar conditions, 
and had only limited needs, in which no 
one saw opening before him any prospects 
of a brighter life, would end by falling a 
prey to inertia and routine. Its elasticity 
would be diminished, it would become first 
a stationary then a retrograding society. It 
is not a paradox to contend that the suppres- 
sion of luxury would cause in time a dim- 


inution in the number of necessary articles © 


of consumption. 

The stimulating action of luxury is incon- 
testable ; it shows itself in all the rounds of 
the social ladder. Its influence upon social 
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progress and the arts, upon scientific progress 
and literature cannot be gainsaid; great 
epochs, such gs the Renaissance, have been 
epochs of luxury. Industrial progress is 
sometimes accomplished by individuals re- 
markably endowed with will power and in- 
telligence, but who need the attraction of 
material gain to lure them to effort, and the 
most certain of all recompenses for those 
who are not devoted to the ideal is wealth, 
and wealth would lose its value if it 
did not command luxury. Without doubt 
among inventors, great contracfors, and 
manufacturers there are men of an elevated 
nature whom the simple perspective of serv- 
ices done for humanity, for honor, for glory, 
would rouse to their highest efforts. But 
there are other energetic, capable, and 
ardent men, useful to economic progress, 
who are guided by an ideal less noble, and 
it is important that these men should be in- 
duced by the hope of gaining luxury to make 
their best efforts. In short, it may be 
regarded as certain that the exceptional 
efforts which the desire for luxury excites, 
materially increase the productive power of 
humanity even for necessary articles. 

One plea for luxury is that it has intro- 
duced all the progress made in the home, in 
personal property, in the arts, in fruits, and 
flowers. The legitimate embellishment of 
human living gives to men the sentiment 
and taste of variety, and this condition ex- 
cites activity in leading to a greater degree 
of perfection. Luxury makes to descend 
along the whole length of the social ladder 
a taste for the proprieties of life, for objects 
of convenience, for a greater degree of 
cleanliness and of health. 

Certain men, who are at the same time 
artistic and austere, recommend that luxury 
be restricted to public uses, that it be 
employed to embellish life and to encourage 
the arts only in such ways as can benefit all 
the people, as when applied to national or 
communal festivals, to monuments desig- 
nating general services, to the purchase of 
pictures and statues for free galleries and 
museums. Without denying that govern- 
ment can in a certain measure contribute 
to this result, it is to be feared, from the 


limited opportunity we have had of judging 
them, that if the whole responsibility was 
transferred to them, they would acquit 
themselves of the function very insufficienfly 
and badly. Public expenditure besides be- 
ing more liable to prodigality because those 
who dispense it feel a very limited responsi- 
bility regarding its abuse, is subject much 
more than that of a private character, to in- 
fatuation and partisanship and favoritism. 

A second plea in the argument is that 
luxury is useful in furnishing an intelligent 
employment for leisure. Without it, for a 
great part of humanity, leisure would become 
a source of evil. Thus pianos and _ all 
musical instruments, games and all methods 
of distraction, greenhouses and all collec- 
tions are the products of luxury. The pro- 
duction of articles which add only to the 
enjoyment of life contributes greatly to the 
maintenance of domestic industries. From 
their very nature many of them cannot be 
produced mechanically in great workshops 
without losing their character of distinction. 
Thus laces, embroideries, gloves, the cutting 
and mounting of precious stones, paintings 
and decorations are frequently prepared at 
the home of the producer. These tasks 
often occupy young people and women and 
help to keep the rural districts from being 
depopulated. 

Widespread luxury is useful, in the third 
place, as forming a reserve both for nations 
and for individuals, in times of necessity. 
This happy consequence follows especially the 
collection and possession of durable objects; 
and such possessions cannot impoverish an 
individual ora nation. They become a form 
of investment whose value time only increases, 

Lastly if the rich economized and then 
recapitalized all that part of their revenue 
which was needed in providing the necessi- 
ties or the simple comforts of life, they 
would end in building up colossal fortunes ; 
the disparity between the different conditions 
of men would be greater than it is now, and 
it would tend constantly to increase. Thus 
luxury by tempting men to spend their money 
tends to equalize the conditions of life. 

Civilization and humanity would lose in- 
finitely by the elimination of all luxury. 




















BY KATE 


QUARTER of a century ago, when 

white men were first making their 

way beyond the Missouri River and 
penetrating into the great Middle West, 
when the Indians, rebellious and deceitful, 
disputed their progress at every point, it 
became a matter of policy and, we might 
say, a matter of necessity, for the traders 
and agents of the various fur companies to 
connect themselves with some of the influ- 
ential families of the nation with whom 
they were associated. 

This was accomplished by entering into 
marriage in accordance with the Indian 
custom of that day, by purchasing a wife. 
This enabled white men to carry on their 
business transactions more successfully, and 
ina safer way than they otherwise could 
have done, and gained for them also the 
title of “‘squaw men.” 

The girls who were thus selected were 
very ambitious for the connection, because, 
as a rule, they were exempt from the slavish 
duties that would have fallen to their lot as 
the wives of braves. They knew also they 
would have their vanity satisfied by robes 
of red or brilliant cloths, and all of the 
trinkets they could wish for. 

Some of the wealthiest men in the West 
to-day were those early pioneers. Some of 
these same men have kept the wife and 
family of their youth, and used every means 
that money could buy, to make useful 
members of society of the children, but, 
almost without exception, in the end, mother 
and children return of their own accord to 
the mother’s people. In the majority of 
cases the man himself, when the country 
began to be settled by white people, and he 
no longer needed the protection of this 
connection, sent the mother and children to 
the agency. So once more they became the 
wards of the nation after serving the schemes 
of white men, and we see the renewed agi- 
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tation of the question as to the rights of 
mixed bloods on the Indian reservations of 
the United States. 

The importance of the subject has called 
the attention of no less an authority than 
the legislative bodies of our country, and in 
whatever manner they may decide the 
controversy, there remains but one just way 
to dispose of it. Those who are personally 
interested in the outcome of the problem 
will urge the many and far-reaching compli- 
cations of any change, as good reason for 
practicing conservatism in the matter. 
Conservatism is a good thing, and the 
proper place to apply it in this case would 
seem to be in compelling the white man to 
support his own children the same as if 
the mother were an American woman or an 
English woman. Why has a man more right 
to say to the government of the United 
States, “My wife was an Indian and you 
must take my family and care for it and me, 
for I don’t like to work,” than to say the 
same thing to the English government 
because his wife was an English woman? 

To-day there are on all of the reservations, 
white men who are resorting to any and all 
means to become rich through the govern- 
ment because their wives can claim “ mixed 
blood.” It makes no difference how far 
the descent is removed; and the greater 
number of children the families contain, the 
larger the amount of rations and annuities 
that can be drawn. So the more the edu- 
cated, capable white men draw, the less 
some poor, decrepit old Indian man or 
woman can have to eat. Lucky is the old 
Indian who can, by any hook or crook, get 
the remnants of the white man’s feast, 
thrown to him as if he were a dog, to eat 
from the floor of the kitchen. We may 
justly call him noble beside the man who 
has usurped his rights and takes the food 
from his mouth, 
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It is these same white men who predict 
that if the mixed bloods are deprived of 
their rights, there will be one of the bloodiest 
Indian wars of history. The reason is plain 
to be seen. “The wish is father to the 
thought,” and undoubtedly the white man 
will be the one to set the ball rolling. 

To most persons the Indian is regarded 
as a fit subject for Christian philanthropy, 
and so far as the real Indian is concerned 
he deserves the sympathies and help of the 
people who have so mercilessly deprived 
him of his natural mode of livelihood. 
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Certainly his rights are not being guarded 
by the “reservation tramp.” Even the 
Indians have no respect for such white men 
as live among them. They say, “If white 
man want Indian wife why not he take her 
off the reserve to his own home, and not 
come to home of his wife and live on lands 
set apart for us Indians? If white man can 
come and live here because he marry Indian 
woman, our reservation will soon be full of 
tramps.” The reason and common sense 
of the Indians surely outshine the self- 
respect of the reservation tramp. 


THE STORY OF AN UGLY GIRL. 


BY MISS E, 


T is a serious thing to be an ugly girl; 
| how very serious, no one can realize, 
except the girl herself and the anxious 
mother whom fate and custom have charged 
with the duty of marrying her off. In my 
case, however, there was no mother to under- 
. take that onerous responsibility, for I was 
left an orphan almost from the cradle, and 
as for myself, I was naturally, at that time, 
not very keenly alive to the reprehensibility 
of asquare chin and a too obtrusive nose. 
Indeed, if I had reflected upon the subject 
at all, my earliest experiences would proba- 
bly have led me to the conclusion that the 
advantages of life were all on the side of the 
ugly girl; for while my pretty cousins, Kate 
and Lucy, had to suffer the daily martyrdom 
of getting their hair curled, and to endure 
no end of privations on account of their 
hands and their complexions, I was dismissed 
every morning with half a dozen strokes of 
the brush, and allowed to scamper over the 
fields all day with my sun-bonnet hanging 
down my back and my gloves in my pocket. 
And yet, it must not be supposed that I 
was neglected. I had as many new frocks 
as my cousins, and it was not the fault of 
my good aunt if I could not be made to look 
as pretty in them as they did. Even my 
intractable hair, she did not give over till 
after many a hard struggle. The last of 


these, I remember well, was on the occasion 
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of a children’s ball given by one of our little 
playmates on her seventh birthday. I was 
run down the evening before, and my hair, 
after a two hours’ conflict, fettered and pin- 
ioned to my scalp in a way that seemed as if 
it must bring the most refractory tresses to 
order. I slept that night literally on pins, 
and spent the next day in a state of misery 
equaled only by my aunt’s despair when she 
came to release my tortured locks and found 
that instead of falling over my neck in 
graceful ringlets, like Kate’s and Lucy’s, they 
flapped about my ears in ragged pendants, like 
cobwebs from a dusting brush. My hair 
has always been of that slippery, sleazy 
texture which absolutely refuses to “ fluff,” 
and so, after contending with it a long time 
in vain, my good aunt finally gave up the 
struggle, and, from that day forth, my child- 
hood was exempt fron the miseries of hair- 
dressing. 

But time brings its revenges, and I 
was not long in discovering that in the 
great world outside the nursery, my cousins 
had the best of it. When our mammy took 
us out for a walk, or we were carried into 
the drawing room to be shown to visitors, I 
was generally passed by without notice, while 
Kate's and Lucy’s childish heads were quite 
bewildered by the attentions lavished upon 
them. Still, it would never have occurred 
to me to feel myself aggrieved on that ac- 
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count, but for the well-meant efforts of my 
elders to avert such a result. My uncle 
would take me on his knee after the visitors 
had gone, and assure me with many caresses 
that it was a great deal better to be good 
than to be pretty ; my aunt was always ready 
with a little homily, delivered in what strikes 
me now as an amusingly apologetic tone, 
upon the rewards of virtue ; and finally, my 
old black mammy, as she trundled us off to 
bed, would take up the refrain, ‘I teclar’,” 
folks doan treat dis heer chile wid no 
manners, But never you min’, honey; you 
jes’ only be good, an ’t’woan mek no diffunce 
how you looks; putty is as putty do.” 

As I grew older, I was somewhat at a loss 
to reconcile these teachings with my own 
experience. At school, for instance, though 
I was constantly commended for my diligence 
and encouraged by the assurance that it was 
much better to be good than to be pretty, 
yet I noticed that on all public occasions I 
was kept studiously in the background, along 
with freckle-faced Sophia Lane and pudding- 
cheeked Julia Thomas, while the prominent 
places, with all the applause and glory attend- 
ing them, were given to the pretty girls, no 
matter how stupid or idle they had been. 

At Madame Pompom’s finishing school, 
whither I was sent with my cousins at the 
age of sixteen, the superior rewards of well- 
doing still failed to materialize, for, while 
everybody professed the highest regard for 
virtue, I observed that the “good girls” 
were generally spoken of in a deprecating, 
apologetic sort of way, as objects of benev- 
olence, if not compassion, and that the epithet 
was applied to those only who could not, by 
any stretch of courtesy, be described as 
either good-looking or clever. I seemed to 
fall by tacit agreement, into this class, whose 
virtue is left by society to find its reward in 
sitting against the wall and looking radiantly 
happy at the sight of other people enjoying 
themselves, 

I soon learned to dread the monthly re- 
ceptions which my schoolmates looked for- 
ward to with such eager anticipations, but 
from which I always retired with only a dismal 
sense offailure. After every trial I withdrew 
feeling more baffled and discouraged than 





before, more hopeless of ever being able to 
attain the kind of success that gives a woman 
position and consideration in society ; yet it 
never occurred to me to give over the thank- 
less struggle and direct my energies to other 
fields, simply because I had never been 
taught that there was any other course open 
to me than to do as other girls of my station 
did. 

It was with such feelings that I stepped 
from the small huckstery of a fashionable 
boarding-school into the great mart of Vanity 
Fair. Here I was not long in discovering 
that I was regarded as a mere appendage— 
and not always a welcome one, at that—of 
my pretty cousins. As is usually the case, 
there was a plethora of girls on the market 
that season, and the amount of tact expended 
by sagacious hostesses in getting rid of me 
without being supposed to wound my feelings, 
was only less astonishing than the obtuse- 
ness of perception which their tactics pre- 
supposed on my part. The woman of tact 
is a person I soon learned to hold in abhor- 
rence, for I was not slow to discover that in 
her hands I fared worse than anywhere else. 
Indeed, the ugly girl seems to be regarded 
as a subject expressly provided for the 
woman of tact to exercise her gifts upon, 
and she proceeds accordingly. 

It was at an entertainment given by one 
of these professional tactitians that I met 
with the experiences which brought about 
my final rupture with society. My dear 
aunt was ill that winter, so my cousins and I 
used to go out under the chaperonage of 
various friends of the family. On the occa- 
sion in question, our chaperon was a dash- 
ing young widow, who took the first oppor- 
tunity to shift me off on the hands of the 
hostess, who in turn, adroitly switched me 
off into a corner where three middle-aged 
spinsters and a country cousin that had 
arrived inopportunely that very day, had 
been side-tracked for the evening. It is the 
crowning glory of the woman of tact to bring 
congenial people together, and she has a 
marvelous faculty for detecting affinities 
among people who are inconvenient to her, 
and assorting them accordingly. 

Having disposed of me so satisfactorily, 
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the hostess left me for an hour or two in the 
enjoyment of the congenial society which 
she had provided for me, and then reappeared 
marshaling an unhappy youth, who proceed- 
ed to invite me to dance with such a palpable 
air of obeying orders, that I should have 
declined incontinently, if sheer desperation 
had not driven me rather than bear longer 
the ills of my present situation, to “ fly to 
others that I knew not of.” 

My partner, having conscientiously per- 
formed his duty by whirling me a few times 
around the room, deposited me on the first 
vacant chair he could find, and under cover 
of another engagement, made good his re- 
treat. The seat next to mine happened to 
be occupied by an antiquated coxcomb, 
who, having assisted at the launching of 
successive generations of débutantes without 
ever getting himself fairly afloat on the great 
matrimonial sea, had finally anchored close 
to shore, where he did good service as a sort 
of life-boat to matrons and maidens about 
to be left behind in the social swim—a rather 
slow sailing old hulk, it is true, but not to 
be despised in an emergency. 

I was just considering whether it was in- 
cumbent upon me to salute this ancient relic 
when the little old gentleman turned to me 
with a look of conscious benevolence, as if 
bestowing an alms, and gravely inquired 
how I was enjoying myself. I had been too 
well brought up not to know that it is a girl’s 
duty always to be radiantly happy in com- 
pany, and so I tried to look as blissful as if 
I hadn’t just overheard the hostess trying to 
bully her bachelor brother into taking me 
in to supper, and replied heroically, that I 
had never spent a more delightful evening. 

I should have been glad to try my conver- 
sational powers on a more promising subject, 
for I had always felt that there was more 
in me than I got credit for, and from the 
samples of current small talk that I over- 
heard around me, I was positive that with a 
fair showing, I could more than meet the 
highest requirements of society in that re- 
spect. But I never had the happy faculty 
of pushing myself, and it is one of the mis- 
fortunes of the ugly girl that she is supposed 
to be so grateful for attention from any 
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quarter, that it is not necessary to be very 
particular about providing her with pleasant 
partners. At any rate, I wasso accustomed 
to having all the tiresome people that every- 
body else wanted to get rid of, thrust upon 
me, that instead of cultivating such powers 
as I may have possessed, I had early acquired 
the convenient habit of appearing deeply 
interested in what people were saying to me 
while permitting my thoughts to wander at 
will. 

This was very easy to do when my com- 
panion, as on the present occasion, happened 
to be very fond of hearing himself talk; | 
had ‘but to set him going on his favorite 
theme, assume an expression of rapt attention, 
throw in an occasional “ Indeed!” or “ You 
don’t say so!’’ and trouble myself no more 
about him. Accordingly, while I was, to all 
appearance, hanging with bated breath upon 
the thrilling story of the past triumphs of my 
ancient Adonis, my attention was occupied 
with a conversation between two gentlemen 
on the veranda who had stationed themselves 
just outside the window near which I was 
sitting, and were apparently amusing them- 
selves with a quiet survey of what was going 
on within. 

“ And yet, they must be credited with a 
degree of patient endurance that, in a better 
cause, would be sublime,” said a voice 
which I did not recognize, although the 
speaker was separated from me only by the 
light drapery of the open window. ‘“ Look 
at that girl over there by the piano, for in- 
stance,” continued the voice, ‘ who has 
that idiot, McMasters, in tow; I was intro- 
duced to him in Haskell’s office the other 
day, and positively, his cranium wouldn’t 
average an ounce of brains to the square 
foot; yet she is hanging upon his words as 
if they were the utterances of inspiration.” 

I felt my face turn red, as I reflected how 
well this description fitted me, and but for 
the allusion to McMasters and the piano, | 
might have fancied it intended for me, if the 
voice had not added ; 

“‘ She is a pretty girl, too, and looks as if 
she ought to have better sense.” 

“It is you that ought to have better sense, 
my innocent,”’ answered a cynical voice that 
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I recognized as belonging to Dr. Vanever, 
one of the leading physicians of the city, 
unmarried, and noted for his hard and 
drastic tongue. “When you have seen a 
little more of the world, you will understand 
that a level-headed girl who has watched 
the fluctuations of the matrimonial market 
through four seasons, knows that she can’t 
afford to slight even such small operators as 
McMasters and Co., until she has secured 
her bid.” 

“You irreverent pagan!” cried the first 
voice. ‘“ You talk as if the emancipated 
American woman of whom we hear so much 
now-a-days, were no better than a Turkish 
slave.” 

“ That fetish of your imagination doesn’t 
exist, in good society,” replied Dr. Vanever 
in a mocking tone. ‘“ Independence is very 
bad form here, my dear fellow. To the well- 
regulated society girl but one career is open, 
and competition in that has become so severe 
that a girl’s matrimonial campaign is often 
as hotly contested as a city ward election. 
The mother is the ‘boss,’ who does all the 
wire-pulling, while her candidate takes the 
field and openly bids for supporters ; or, to 
speak more accurately, for a support.” 

The stranger answered something which 
I did not catch, as my companion had just 
then reached the catastrophe in the fate of 
his ninth victim, a beautiful heiress who, in 
a fit of rage and despair, had thrown herself 
away, some twenty years ago, upon a western 
railroad president, and I felt constrained to 
utter the expected ejaculations of sympathy, 
coupled with a mild rebuke of the captiva- 
ting naughtiness which had wrought such woe. 
By the time my Don Juan had gotten fairly 
under way with the history of No. 10, so 
that I could give my undivided attention to 
the conversation outside, the doctor had 
again taken up the word. 

“ You and I have our professions,’’ he 
was saying, our business and political inter- 
ests, our scientific and literary pursuits, 
or, at the worst, our dogs and horses to fall 
back upon, so that matrimony is not a prime 
necessity with us, but among the Four 
Hundred, it’s a woman’s only chance, and 
if she misses that, she is out of a job for life.” 
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“Tt’s her own fault if she is,” the stranger 
broke in warmly. “ Nobody, man or woman, 
has the right ever to be out of a job ina 
world like this, where there is so much vice 
and ignorance to be combatted, so much 
suffering and misery to be relieved, and I 
see no reason why women, any more than 
men, should be so self-centered as to find 
no happiness outside the narrow circle of 
their own personal interests and affections. 
If the doors of the home happen to be closed 
against a woman, there is work enough for her 
to do, God knows, in the great human family— 
better and nobler work than running down 
some fool like McMasters and transmitting 
his unfitness and incompetence to posterity.” 

“ Come, come, my youthful moralist, you 
are getting serious and sophomorical,”’ said 
the doctor, with a low laugh. “ Let’s go to 
the dining-room ; a deviled crab or a shrimp 
salad will put you in harmony with your 
environment once more.” 

They moved away as he spoke, and 1 
neither saw nor heard anything more of them 
during the evening, but the stranger’s words 
had made a lasting impression on my mind. 
They seemed to fit my case so exactly that 
I wondered it had never occurred to me be- 
fore, what a senseless failure I was making 
of life. Why should I wear myself out 
night after night by going to places where I 
was not wanted, and forfeit my self-respect by 
bidding for attentions which, after all, were 
no less a burden to the receiver than to the 
giver? It was clear that I was not framed 
for social success ; why then should I waste 
my energies in a vain pursuit of it when 
there were other fields in which I might be 
not only successful, but useful and happy? 

My resolution was taken and acted upon 
so promptly that a few minutes later, when 
the hostess appeared with a reluctant con- 
script in custody, to whom she had con- 
signed the duty of taking me in to supper, I 
politely declined the invitation, under the 
pretext that I was not feeling well, and 
would go home at once, if the young gentle- 
man would be good enough to have my 
uncle’s carriage called. 

From this time I refused. all invitations 
and quietly dropped out of sociéty, which 
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was thus relieved of the burden of providing 
for at least one atom of that superfluous 
femininity which encumbers every invitation 
list and overflows perennially in ladies’ 
lunches and afternoon teas. As I was not 
of much importance anyway, nobody con- 
cerned herself about me after the first ripple 
of curiosity had subsided. As I was never 
known to have had a love affair, the usual 
theory of a “ disappointment ” would not meet 
the case, and so it was finally settled that I 
was writing a novel, the natural resource of 
young women with nothing to do. 

This surmise, it is needless to say, was 
entirely without foundation. I have never, 
even in my callowest days, written so much 
as a line of poetry, nor offered an article of 
any kind for publication, but as I am natu- 
rally a diffident person, and not at all given to 
blowing my own trumpet, I have never en- 
joyed the distinction to which I should be 
entitled were this fact generally known. 

As I had received only the conventional 
education of a young woman destined to 
move in the best society, my poor little 
. smattering of accomplishments would hardly 
serve to provide any rational being with a 
respectable interest in life, so I naturally 
fell into the routine of household duties 
that had been left vacant by the continued 
ill health of my aunt, and sank down, with- 
out a struggle, into the homely sphere of 
plain, stupid usefulness for which nature 
seemed to have designed me. 

Home-making is as much of a fine art in 
its way as poetry or painting, and in making 
the life of those I loved beautiful and happy 
I found full satisfaction for my intellectual 
and esthetic instincts, as well asfor my af- 
fections. I gave little thought to the old life 
of conventionalism and constraint from 
which I had escaped, except as faint echoes 
of itsturmoil reached me through my cousins 
and their associates. Now and then I was 


pressed into service to filla vacancy at a 
whist table or round outa party at lawn ten- 
nis, or to insure the success of private the- 
atricals by taking the insignificant parts 
that no one else w6uld have, but these social 
functions were of too rare occurrence to dis- 
turb seriously the even tenor of my way. 
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About the time of my withdrawal from the 
social arena, I used to hear my cousins make 
frequent mention of a certain Dr. Ashmore, 
a recent arrival in the city, whose eccen- 
tricities were the subject of endless comment 
and no little ridicule in their set. I confess 
that their criticism surprised me somewhat, 
for I knew that the young man in question 
had come to fill an important position 
which had been tendered him in the medical 
college, and I had heard our family physician 
say that he was one of the coming lights of 
the profession. And yet, my cousins and 
their friends seemed to regard him as an in- 
sufferable bore. The chief indictment against 
him appeared to be that he was “a crank,” 
in proof of which it was related of him that 
when driving one evening with the reigning 
belle of the season, they had come upon a 
lame calf in a fence corner, and he had left 
the lady sitting alone in the middle of the 
road for full fifteen minutes while he took a 
pocket lance and cut something out of the 
animal’s foot. It was also told of him that 
on Christmas Day, happening to pass the 
spot where a woman of the town, in a state 
of beastly intoxication, had fallen from the 
platform of an electric car and got her arm 
broken, he had taken her in his buggy, as 
the ambulance was slow in arriving, and 
driven with her through the open streets, in 
broad daylight, to the hospital. 

In short, I heard so much of the “ cranky ” 
doctor, as he was called, that I began to feel 
a good deal of curiosity concerning him, 
but as I had got out of the habit of going 
to the drawing room when visitors called, I 
did not meet him until circumstances thrust 
us into each other’s society in a way as un- 
expected as it was evidently, to him, at least, 
unwelcome. 

My uncle had a plantation in the “ piney 
woods ” to which the family usually repaired 
for a few weeks in the early spring, when 
society was utilizing the Lenten pause to 
recuperate its forces for the summer cam- 
paign. His sons, Frank and George, re- 
mained in the city en account of business, 
but would come out every Friday or Satur- 
day evening and stay with the family till 
Monday. They usually brought a party of 
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men friends with them, and as Kate and 
Lucy kept the house full of their friends, 
these visits were the occasion of a round of 
festivities, which generally took the form of 
excursions to various places of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

Of course it was essential to have none 
but agreeable people on expeditions of this 
kind, where the parties were thrown together 
for a whole day, and Frank and George re- 
ceived explicit instructions beforehand as to 
whom they were to bring out with them each 
week. fveorge had more than once sug- 
gested Dr. Ashmore’s name, but the girls al- 
ways objected, and I believe there was a sort 
of tacit understanding that he was never to 
make one of the party. 

The railroad ran within a few rods of the 
house, and we could easily recognize the 
guests as they alighted from the train. One 
day, as I was in the library engaged in fit- 
ting a new cushion to my uncle’s easy chair, 
while the rest of the family were on the 
piazza, watching the arrival of the incoming 
train, I heard a low murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion from the ladies as the guests began to 
alight, and Lucy’s voice complained pet- 
tishly, 

‘‘ How stupid of George to go and bring 
that tiresome Dr. Ashmore here, after all !’’ 

At the mention of Dr. Ashmore’s name curi- 
osity got the better of me, and I went to the 
window. I know it is vulgar to peek, reader, 
just as well as you do, but I turned the blinds 
all the same, just as you would have done, 
no doubt, under the circumstances, and took 
a good look at the intruder, as he came up 
the front steps with George. I saw a man 
of medium size, with a pleasant, though not 
handsome face, and a slight awkwardness of 
manner that appeared to proceed rather from 
diffidence than from want of breeding. 

He was hospitably received, as befitted 
the reputation of my uncle’s house, Lucy de- 
claring in a tone of melting sweetness, that it 
was “so nice of him to come,” while Kate 
protested with her blandest smile, 

“Why, Doctor, this is quite the greatest 
triumph of the season, to have drawn you 
away from that odious hospital!” 

But the doctor had no sooner retired with 
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the other gentlemen to brush away the dust 
of the journey and get himself into dinner 
dress, than Kate and Lucy, supported by a 
chorus of protests from the other ladies, 
proceeded to make things warm for their of- 
fending brother. George retreated from the 
piazza to the hall, from the hall to the draw- 
ing room, and was finally brought to bay in 
the library by the rosy mob at his heels. 
One declared that Dr. Ashmore had no more 
conversation than a cat; another objected 
that he always made her think of the dis- 
secting room, and all agreed that he was just 
one too many. 

The excursion planned for the next day 
was a drive of twelve miles to Cypress Bend, 
a beautiful, crescent-shaped lake in the 
Ogeechee bottom, bordered by magnificent 
cypress and magnolia trees, and a famous 
place for fishing. The party had all been 
paired off, each lady with her escort, and 
there was no place for Dr. Ashmore any- 
where, Lucy declared emphatically, unless 
George proposed to take himinthe fly. But 
George had quite other designs regarding 
the vacant seat in the fly, and was pro- 
ceeding to demonstrate to Lucy the unreason- 
ableness of her suggestion, when he paused 
as if struck by a sudden inspiration, and com- 
ing over to the corner where I was at work, 
laid his hand caressingly on my shoulder. 

“T have it, I have it!’ he exclaimed ; 
“Ashmore shall go with Elizabeth in the 
dog cart; won’t you take him, Bess? You 
are the only one of the whole gang that has 
got sense enough to appreciate him, anyway.” 

I was used to these flattering expressions 
of regard from George whenever he had a 
favor to ask, so I was not at all overpow- 
ered by the compliment, and was about to 
reply witha heartless refusal, when George’s 
suggestion was taken up by the chorus and 
urged with such vigor as to leave me no 
chance to get in a word of protest. It seemed 
to strike everybody as such a happy solu- 
tion of the difficulty that finally, moved 
partly by a good-natured desire to help 
George out of a scrape, and partly out of 
pure compassion for a fellow-creature whose 
case, in some respects, so closely resembled 
my own, I consented to sacrifice myself for 
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the general good by taking the inopportune 
guest on my hands. I was rather glad of an 
opportunity to visit the Bend, anyway, as I 
wanted to get some specimens of a lotus 
that grew there for my aquarium; and 
even if my escort should prove some- 
thing of a bore, I knew, from past experi- 
ence, that I was not likely to be troubled 
with his attentions after reaching our desti- 
nation. I was confirmed in this opinion 
when I observed, as we were setting out 
next morning, the unmistakable look of dis- 
appointment that passed over his features 
on discovering that I was to be his compan- 
ion. He was too well bred, however, to be- 
tray his feelings consciously, and quickly 
swallowing his chagrin, he said, pleasantly, 
as he assisted me into the cart, 

“Well, Miss Davison, what is to be the 
program after we reach Cypress Bend? You 
must instruct me, for I have been so given over 
to hard work during the last three years that 
I have almost forgotten how to be amused.” 

“That is just my case,” I replied, “or 
rather, I have never learned how to enjoy 
myself in the conventional way, and so I 


‘have given up the job, and never go where 


it is my duty to be amused, unless driven, as 
it were, at the point of the bayonet.” 

I didn ’t wish to be rude, but I was de- 
termined to let my reluctant cavalier under- 
stand, even at the risk of being brusque, 
that our present relation was not of my seek- 
ing. When you have undertaken to be civil 
to a man from purely philanthropic motives, 
it is not very soothing to have the object of 
your benevolence knock the pins of your 
complacency from under you by tacitly as- 
suming the réle of victim, and so I think I 
may be pardoned if my reply was prompted 
by secret resentment at the unconscious pro- 
test with which he had accepted my com- 
panionship. The shaft did not miscarry. 
and he colored visibly as he replied, 

“TI see that you don’t intend to spoil me 
with flattery, and as we have a drive of 
twelve miles before us,” he added good- 
naturedly, “and you can’t possibly get rid of 
me for the next two hours, I must confess 
to a lively interest in knowing what are your 
usual methods of dealing with an obnoxious 
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individual who has been thrust upon you at 
the point of the bayonet.” 

Having sufficiently vindicated my dig- 
nity, I had no desire to continue hostilities, 
so I answered with a conciliatory smile, 

“Oh, you needn't be alarmed; I have no 
intention of crossing bayonets with you, 
though I must charge you with having made 
a most unfair application of my words in 
taking them to yourself. I rather think 
society in general was the obnoxious _indi- 
vidual referred to, and it is I, not you, that 
has been thrust upon it at the point of the 
bayonet.” 

“And what cause of quarrel have you 
with society?” he asked, glancing under my 
hat with a look of amused curiosity. ‘ Peo- 
ple don’t usually discover how wicked the 
world is until they have been soured by age 
and disappointment.” 

“Oh, the matter is simple enough,” I re- 
plied, laughing; ‘“‘a mere case of mild in- 
compatibility, with no harrowing tale of 
blighted hopes or wrecked aspirations to 
make it interesting. I merely discovered, 
after a very short experience, that my mis- 
sion was not to shine in society, and so I 
betook my talents, such as they are, toa 
more modest sphere, where people are not 
required to shine, but only to be useful. 
Anyone can be useful, you know, who will 
condescend to anything so commonplace, 
and nobody,” I added, adopting, uncon- 
sciously, the words of the stranger that had 
so impressed me, “ need ever be out of a job, 
in a world like this, where there is so much 
vice and ignorance to be combatted, so much 
suffering to be relieved.” 

I stopped suddenly, wondering how I had 
come to make such a long speech, all about 
myself. Dr. Ashmore looked hard at me for 
amoment, and then asked, with an abruptness 
that seemed almost rude, 

“Do you know Dr. Vanever ?” 

“ Yes—that is, I have seen him,” I re- 
plied, remembering that the acquaintance 
was limited to a formal introduction which 
the doctor had never sought to improve. 
“ But why do you ask?” 

“Because something you said just now 
reminded me of a conversation I had with 
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him, about a year ago, on my first arrival 
in He took me with him one evening 
to a reception at Mrs. Crawford’s and it was 
while standing on the piazza, amusing our- 
selves by watching the company through an 
open window, that a conversation occurred 
between us which your words just now re- 
called so vividly that if I had not happened 
to remember the circumstance clearly, it 
would have passed for one of those inherited 
experiences that used to strike people as so 
mysterious and uncanny.” 

It was my turn to start now. This, then, 
was the man whose voice had come to me 
out of the darkness with a message of deliv- 
erance; this the glorious white swan that 
the silly ducklings of the social millpond had 
been taking for a goose because he could 
not quack as they did! 

My curiosity and interest were now aroused 
to the highest pitch, but not caring to give 
myself away, I turned the conversation into 
a different channel by stammering out some 
platitude about Dr. Vanever’s antipathy to 
women. 

“ He carries the only talisman that can 
protect a man against the charms of your 
sex,” answered my companion, “ the mem- 
ory of a pure and devoted love.” 

Again I looked up in surprise. “I should 
never have thought of him as the hero of a 
love story,” I exclaimed, “after all the abomi- 
nable things I have heard him say about 
women. Buttell me the story,” I continued. 
“T should really like to know if it is possi- 
ble for such a man to love anything but him- 
self.” 

“ He has given the best of proof that is 
possible,’ said Dr. Ashmore, in a low and 
earnest voice, ‘‘by his constancy and de- 
votion to the memory of the dead. By the 
way,” he added, as if not caring to continue 
the subject further, ‘can you explain why it 
is that we so much more frequently find 
men faithful to the memory of their sweet- 
hearts than to that of their wives? You will 





find a dozen bachelors who have renounced 
all women for the sake of a lost love, to 
one widower who has proved constant tothe 
memory of a dead wife. And, in fact, we all 
seem to take the bereavements of lovers much 
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more to heart than those of mariied peo- 
ple.” 

“That,” I replied, ‘is probably because 
we feel that the lover has really sustained 
the greater loss. No human being can ever, 
by any possibility, be all that a lover’s fancy 
has painted. After the honeymoon, a hus- 
band or wife is but a mortal, at best, with 
all a mortal’s limitations, but in the grave of 
the lover are buried all life’s hopes, all its 
illusions, all its possibilities; and these, after 
all, are the best things that most lives have 
to offer.” 

“IT didn’t suspect you were such a phi- 
losopher,” he answered, looking into my 
face with an expression of surprise, not 
unmixed with interest, “but I believe you 
are right. The lover embodies our dreams 
and hopes, which are always beautiful; the 
husband or wife their necessarily more or 
less imperfect or disappointing realization. 
I suppose it was some notion of this sort 
that led Goethe to substitute the frail Clara 
for Egmont’s wife in the play, and to trans- 
form his hero from a sober middle-aged gen- 
tleman, the prosaic father of a numerous 
family, into a dashing and reckless young 
dare-devil.” 

It was pleasant to have him agree with 
me, and I was sorry when he interrupted the 
conversation, at this point, by gently check- 
ing the horse, and placing the reins in my 
hand, while, without a word of explanation, 
he got down, and began to examine the 
animal’s feet. “I thought so,” he said, as 
he finished his investigation and resumed 
his seat at my side. ‘The shoe of the left 
hind foot is about to come off; I suppose 
there is no chance to get it mended here- 
abouts?” he added, with an interrogative 
glance under my hat. 

“The railroad crossing at Gopher Hill is 
only half a mile off,”’ I replied, ‘and I think 
there is a smith there, though whether he is 
equal to the exertion of working on Satur- 
day is an open question.” 

To Gopher Hill accordingly, we directed 
our way. It lay a little to the right of our 
course, and we turned into one of those half 
trodden by-roads that penetrate the woods 
everywhere in the pine region, and are con- 
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structed by the simple expedient of winding 
in and out around stumps and fallen trees 
until you “ get there.” The wind was mur- 
muring in drowsy whispers through the 
pines, whose filmy shadows rested on the 
white sandy road like the pattern in a scarf 
of tenuous lace. Atamasco lilies, pink and 
white, nodded to each other in the soft April 
sunshine; clumps of brilliant azaleas re- 
lieved the somber green of brake and wire- 
grass, while a sweet piney fragrance filled 
the air and made one feel like opening one’s 
mouth wide to take in long drafts of it. Then 
came a clearing, and a long lane, bordered 
on either hand by a straggling rail fence, 
announced our approach to the “thriving 
little city,”” asthe newspapers say, of Gopher 
Hill. 

It was near train time, and the entire pop- 
ulation, including the blacksmith, was gath- 
ered on the little wooden platform in front 
of the depot waiting to see the “cyars”’ 
pass. Not until this, the one ripple in the 
sluggish current of their daily lives, had 
swept by could we hope to find our man 
ready to return to his smithy and do our 
job for us. Even then the forge had to be 
lighted up, for the fire had gone out while 
he was loafing around the station, and as he 
went about his preparations with a deliberate- 
ness that did not promise a speedy accom- 
plishment of the task, we decided to accept 
his invitation to go into the house and “set 
down,” till the work was finished. 

The man’s dwelling was a squatty double- 
log-cabin just across the road from the smithy. 
There were half a dozen women in calico 
bonnets sitting in the open passage between 
the chambers of the cabin, and a litter 
of tow-headed children tumbling over each 
other like young puppies, inthe bit of sandy 
space before the door. An elderly woman 
arose at our approach, and without removing 
the snuff stick from her mouth, invited us 
each to “take a cheer and set down.” 

I had scarcely taken my seat when my at- 
tention was attracted by a pitiful wail from 
a little bundle of red calico in the arms of a 
young woman sitting on the opposite side of 
the entry. As she shifted the burden to her 
other arm, and by way of soothing, began to 





shake it violently, like a bottle of medicine 
before being taken, there rolled out of the 
bundle a little weazened face whose look of 
patient suffering at once attracted the young 
physician’s notice. 

“Your baby seems to be ill,” he said, 
turning to the woman with a tenderness and 
sympathy in his manner that struck me as 
very beautiful. 

“ Hit ’sateethin’,” said the elderly woman 
who had first met us, speaking for the mother. 
“ Hit ’s always ben puny, an’ I keeps a tellin’ 
Veriny she ’ll lose that there baby ef she 
don’t look out.” 

“Well, maw, hain’t I ben adoin’ of ever’- 
thing I knows how?” returned the young 
mother, in a feebly querulous tone. 

“What have you done for her?” inquired 
the doctor, kindly. 

“T’ve rubbed ’er gums three times with 
the fresh brains of a young rabbit, like 
Granny Lawson told me to, an’ I give her 
a bait er good strong coffee three times a 
day,” responded Veriny, with the proud con- 
sciousness of one who feels that she has 
done her whole duty. 

A slight spasm passed over the doctor's 
features upon hearing of this remarkable 
regimen, but he made no comment, except 
to saw, in his quiet, friendly way : 

‘“‘ Perhaps the child’s gums need lancing ; 
will you iet me examine them ?” 

He took the poor little dirty, ill-favored 
bundle in his arms as tenderly as if it had 
been an infant princess, and after carefully 
examining the child’s gums, the mother mak- 
ing no objection, felt in his pocket for a lan- 
cet. A sharp, shrill cry of pain, and then 
the little tired head rolled confidingly back 
on the young man’s arm and the cry grad- 
ually died away into a soft, cooing murmur 
of ease and contentment. 

“There, I think that will do,’ he said 
gently, as he returned the little invalid to its 
mother, “but you must be more careful 
about your baby’s diet; don’t give her any 
more coffee, nor anything but milk until she 
gets well.” 

“ I can’t git no milk,” drawled the mother, 
‘‘ our cow ’s done gone dry.” 

“Perhaps some of the neighbors could 
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let you have a little,” I suggested, and in- 
stinctively drew out my purse. Dr. Ash- 
more divined my purpose, and before I could 
open it, he caught my hand in his own, and 
forced it back into my pocket. 

‘No, none of that,” he whispered, in a 
tone of authority. “If you could teach 
these poor creatures how to make a basin of 
broth, or a decent loaf of bread, that would 
be something to the purpose, but don’t de- 
grade them with your charity; they have the 
right to be above that.” 

I couldn’t help smiling as I thought how 
little his protégés would have thanked him 
for championing their cause after that fash- 
ion, but I felt that he was right, neverthe- 
less, and far from taking offense at his au- 
thoritative manner toward myself, I rather 
liked it; in fact, most women, I think, like 
to be bossed a little by the right kind ofa 
man. It is one of the hereditary weaknesses 
resulting from ages of subjection, that the 
most advanced of us have not yet quite got 
ridof. But I was a little put out that he 
should think me, as he evidently did, in- 
competent to make a bowl of broth, and so 
I rejoined promptly, 

“Well, I should like very much to teach 
them, if we had the time.”’ 

“Should you ?” he exclaimed, with a look 
of pleased surprise. ‘Then we will take 
the time, and begin a work of practical phi- 
lanthropy more valuable than endowing a 
college, or founding a hospital. For I have 
a strong suspicion,” he continued, with a 
low laugh, “ that bad cooking is responsible 
for a larger share of human depravity than 
George Pullman or the tariff. But do you 
really mean to say that you know how to 
prepare a dish of beef tea, or a chicken 
broth?” he added, eyeing me with a look of 
polite incredulity. 

“You shall judge of that for yourself,” I 
answered ; “but to follow Miss Leslie’s ad- 
vice in her famous recipe for broiled hare, 
we must first get our hen.” 

There was a brood of half grown chickens 
running about the yard, and while a young 
whelp from the human litter already referred 
to, was dispatched, with the consent of the 
woman of the house, to capture one of them, 
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I resurrected an old kettle from a corner of 
the jamb in one of the rooms, and suggested 
that it would be well to have boiling water 
ready to scald the chicken when killed. 

The woman of the house rose lazily from 
her chair, shuffled across the entry to the 
shelf where the water bucket stood, and 
looked in. 

‘“ Ther ain’t no water here,” she said, tilt- 
ing the bucket in proof of her assertion, and 
resumed her seat, as if there was an end of 
the matter. 

“Send one of the boys to fetch some, 
then,” I answered. 

The woman hesitated, shifted her snuff 
mop from one side of her mouth to the other, 
then calling to a ragged urchin who was ob- 
serving the situation from behind a gourd 
vine that covered one end of the open pass- 
way, directed him to go and fetch some 
water. 

“T’se got a so’e toe,” objected the young 
hopeful appealed to, without budging from 
his post, except to make good his claim to 
the proud distinction by advancing for my 
inspection a very dirty great toe bound up in 
a very dirty cotton rag. The mother looked 
around helplessly, and then, at my direc- 
tion, appealed to another of her promising 
brood. 

“John Hinry Washin’ton, cain ’t you go 
an’ git some water fur the lady ?” 

But John Hinry Washin’ton made his title 
clear to a flourishing case of “ ground eech” 
in both feet, and his elder sister, recogni. 
zing in all such drudgery only a normal phase 
of the “ woman’s sphere ” in which her life 
had always revolved, was about to discharge 
the errand as a matter of course, when Dr. 
Ashmore, who talks very little about chival- 
rous regard for the weaker sex, and holds 
quite shockingly radical notions about the 
*“ sphere,” quietly settled the matter by go- 
ing and drawing the water himself. 

The next step was to get our chicken 
picked and cleaned, and while one of the 
women was dispatching that job, I made 
ready to boil the broth. This was not so 
simple an undertaking as might be supposed, 
for not only had every utensil to be scrubbed 
before it was fit for use, but there were none 
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of the appliances of civilized cookery at hand. 

It was late in the afternoon when we joined 
the rest of our party at Cypress Bend. They 
were just finishing dinner, and received us 
with a lot of foolish chaff, which, strange to 
say, seemed to amuse my companion im- 
mensely. Instead of taking the first decent 
pretext to get rid of me, he lingered persist- 
ently at my side, and seemed really hurt 
at my well-meant efforts to relieve him of 
my society. In fact, I appeared all at once, 
to have become an object of general interest, 
a position so novel to me that I hardly knew 
what to make of myself. The gentlemen of 
the party, who had usually exerted them- 
selves so assiduously to keep out of my way, 
now began to vie with each other in their 
attempts to usurp Dr. Ashmore’s place at my 
side—so much a matter of mere fashion and 
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precedent is the homage that men pay 
women. It was almost as if the touch of 
some fairy hand had suddenly made me 
beautiful ; and yet I know there could have 
been no real change in me, for six months 
later, as I was walking down the aisle of the 
church, leaning on the arm of the man into 
whose keeping I had just given my life, I 
overheard a guest in-one of the pews say to 
her neighbor : 

“Well, well, who would have thought that 
that ugly Elizabeth Davison would be married 
before either of her pretty cousins ?” 

“Yes,” answered the other, “‘ and married 
so well; what do you suppose he could have 
seen in her?” 

I didn’t hear the rest, but I leave the 
question to you, reader, what do you sup- 
pose he could have seen in me? 


SNOWFLAKES AND SNOWFALLS. 


BY REINHARD E, 


PELERMANN. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN “‘ UEBEK LAND UND MEER.” 


betook himself to making observa- 

tions on the form of snow crystals, 
of which he described several of the princi- 
pal forms, it has been a pleasant pastime 
for old and young, to verify these observa- 
tions. This may best be done by placing 
outside the window a pane of black glass in 
an almost horizontal position but tipping up 
a little toward the window frame. By this 
means every flake may be distinctly seen on 
the glass and its details studied without the 
necessity of opening the window. 

It will be easily discovered that individual 
flakes are not uniform either in form or size. 
Snow falling sparsely in strong frosts shows 
charming hexagonal stars, very small, 
among which are found feathery miniature 
staves and needlelike forms ; that falling in 
relatively warmer weather and in great 
quantities, consists principally of large flakes, 
which look like a thick blanket of little stars 
and feathers. These by frequent thawing in 
the air have partly lost their crystal form, 
consolidating into an amorphous mass. 


} VER since Scoresby the whale-catcher 


But how came the flakes to exist ? 

When a stratum of air contains as much 
moisture as at the then prevailing tempera- 
ture it can hold in gaseous form, every fresh 
accession of moisture and every cooling 
causes a part of the gaseous moisture to con- 
dense, which is the first step in its transition 
from its gaseous condition to the various 
other forms of which it is capable. 

If subjected to frost at this point the finest 
ice needles are formed ; if to temperatures 
above zero, compact water bails are formed, 
each one of which consists of a liquid kernel 
in a fine film surrounded by a thick gaseous 
envelope rich in oxygen. This envelope 
assists the slight film to contain the drop in 
suspense, but effects the separation of the 
molecules in the fluid kernel, which conse- 
quently does not freeze when the temperature 
sinks farther below zero. These water balls 
retain their “ supercooled” or fluid condi- 
tion until on the verge of becoming ice 
granules. At this moment because the 
intensity of the electrical charge engendered 
in the process of condensation is greater in 
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the larger of these little bodies, a larger drop 
attracts to itself a smaller one, and now the 

-“ supercooled” drop whose film has thereby 
been broken, freezes into a little ice needle. 
‘The remaining liquid drop and the ice needle 
by freezing together form a hailstone. 

If the ice needle is very small in proportion 
to the water drop, the latter surrounds the 
needle entirely and there is formed a larger 
ice ball, on which other drops spread out 
concentrically, giving the hailstone its well 
known onion-peal structure. If onthe other 
hand the water globule is very small in 
comparison to the needle, the water freezes 
on the needle’s prominent projections, from 
which the electrical attraction is chiefly 
given off, and these projections are eventu- 
ally increased till they become the rays of 
which the simple snowflake seems made up. 

The flakes once formed fall with different 
degrees of rapidity, the larger ones falling 
more quickly than the smaller ones, which 
they thus overtake. Moreover the wind 


drives the flakes against each other, causing 
a mechanical massing of flakes, while, on 


the other hand, the strata of air passed 
through cause a continual freezing together 
of new drops of water and films. Thus the 
thinner the snowing clouds and the poorer in 
moisture the strata of air passed by the 
flakes, the smaller and sharper the crystals 
that come to the earth, while, conversely, 
from thick, huge clouds and in air rich 
in moisture very large snowflakes fall. 

In the polar regions as well as in winter 
on our high mountains, fine, dustlike snow 
is found almost exclusively, because the 
temperature being very low the absolute 
moisture content of the air is at a minimum. 
On that account in ocean climates, for ex- 
ample in Scotland and Norway, where the 
Gulf Stream and southwest winds even in 
winter bring a noticeable amount of moisture 
into the air, often when the mercury stands 
below zero snow falls in large flakes, so 
that these lands as well as those on the 
saltic Sea and the Arctic Ocean bordering 
north Russia must be described as the 
snowiest regions on the earth. 

The quantity of snow that falls should 
not be confounded with the amount that 
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stays on a place. Indry and cold Siberia 
there are regions where in spite of small 
snowfalls, snow continues uninterrupted 
from November till May, because the tem- 
perature never rising above zero allows no 
thawing and hence evaporation but not 
melting can take place. For that reason 
Norway often has gigantic quantities of snow 
—subsequent rains and thaws melt it again 
on the coasts, but in the mountains a low 
temperature co-operates with a strong snow- 
fall so that the winter snow accumulation 
suffices to feed those immense glaciers and 
ice seas on the high plateaus of Scandinavia. 

The snowfalls of those regions being 
violent and heavy, the flakes, in consequence 
of their mechanical increase in size while 
falling, often attaina huge size. In Germany 
in mild weather when the snow falls heavy 
individual flakes are found two centimeters 
in length. Yet these are small in compari- 
son to those Madame Lowe in Chepton 
measured on January 7, 1887, which, at 0.3° 
Celsius, were nine centimeters in length and 
containing sixteen drops of water each. 

As is known, in cities snow retains its 
whiteness only a short time. Immediately 
after it falls there begins a gradual precipita- 
tion of soot and dust. These black particles 
absorb sunbeams and becoming warmed 
melt a place about them in the snow, into 
which they gradually sink. Observed with 
a microscope snow surfaces of this character 
show hundreds of fantastic forms and be- 
tween them gape as many clefts, down which 
sinks the thaw water, the entire snow deposit 
being cut by little canals that are frozen again 
by the night’s frost. Meanwhile the thaw 
water dissolves the mass from below—a 
process which by rapidly lessening the thick- 
ness of the snow deposit, effects the so-called 
“ settling’ of the snow. 

The volume of the deposit is further 
lessened by evaporation at the surface which 
is facilitated by these perforations; for the 
more cut-up the snow is the more surface it 
offers for the sun and warm winds to act 
upon. Hence a coating of soot and dust 
hastens the melting away of the snow. 

.Larger bodies, naturally, work on the 
same principle as the little soot particles. 
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For instance, dead leaves dig themselves 
graves in the snow and promote the melting. 
In dense woods where the snow always 
continues longer than in the open, its 
demolition frequently is promoted by an 
element one would least suspect, the frost. 

This covers every branch, often inch 
thick, and lends groups of trees or parts of 
the forest seen from a little distance, a 
magically beautiful appearance of silver 
filigree on a white background. The frost 
is purely white to begin with, but while 
lying thick in numberless crystals on every 
bough, it takes up a great share of the 
powder that covers the bark, and as soon as 
a thaw sets in, it falls suddenly and lies a 
gray, almost black, mass on the white 
snow. 

Thus we see that in the country as well as 
in the city there are many factors which 
assist heat in its work of melting and evapora- 
ting the snow. As, however, all the factors 


that may be considered as favoring this 
work always act in conjunction with heat, 
the question naturally arises, whether it 


THE SENSIBLE 


BY LUCY 


r ‘HE marriage contract is made by the 
parties to it privately, as a rule, and 
ratified by them publicly through 

what we call the marriage ceremony. Both 

the contract and the ceremonial sealing of it 
are of highest importance. It is perfectly 
safe to say that a high regard for the sanc- 
tity of everything connected with marriage 
is the best evidence of a sound civilization. 
We hear a good deal now-a-days of the 
discussion raised by the question: Is mar- 
riage a failure? But there is only one side 
to the subject. True marriage cannot be a 
failure ; for it inevitably brings happiness to 
the contracting parties. Men and women 
may make a mockery and a sham of mar- 
riage ; that is they may destroy our most sa- 
cred institution by defying its spirit and pur- 
pose ; but marriage meansa perfect mating of 
the sexes and ifit is that it cannot be a failure. 
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is not possible to represent by figures the 
amount of heat the air of a certain region 
must give up to melt its winter’s snow. 
Unfortunately only partial records exist on 
this point, among them that by Dr. Assman 
on the great snowfall in Germany from the 
nineteenth to the twenty-first of December, 
1886. The snow falling at that time was 
estimated to be twenty-four thousand million 
quintals, to melt which artificially would 
have required a quantity of coal double that 
consumed yearly by England. 

Such an expenditure of heat for a single 
snowfall in one country may give some sug- 
gestion of how much heat it takes yearly to 
melt the snows of winter throughout the 
world, and a moment’s thought easily in- 
duces the conclusion that snow is an im- 
portant cooling agent; moreover Wolikoff 
has demonstrated that in nearly all regions 
where severe winters prevail the severity is 
increased by a continuous covering of snow. 
Yet while snow detracts from the warmth of 
the air, like a blanket it hinders radiation of 
heat from the ground. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


BARNARD COPE, 


What then is the sensible view of marriage 
engagements? ‘Too many young people, it 
is to be feared, are taught or permitted to 
think that when they approach the point of 
promising themselves in this important con- 
nection they have but to anticipate the trous- 
seau and the honeymoon tour. The young 
woman dreams only of how many beautiful 
robes shall be hers and the young man of 
how much show he shall make with his 
beautiful bride. To some degree marriage 
is a failure when the contracting parties do 
not fairly comprehend its significance and 
its far-going influence. Parents are largely 
to blame if their children, and especially 
their daughters, come up in ignorance of the 
true basis of life, which is the healthy, happy 
family relations. What we call domestic 
life is really the whole of life: for mor- 
als, economics, and aspirations have their 
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THE SENSIBLE VIEW OF MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


roots in the homes of the people. | What is 
taught in the home crops out in the halls of 
legislation, in the pulpit, in the public utter- 
ances of presidents, judges, and senators ; 
and at the bottom is marriage. 

When a young man and a young woman 
come to consider the matrimonial engage- 
ment, then,_it is for them to regard it with a 
vision cleared of all rose-mists and passion- 
dust. Love is a very ductile and flexible 
Passion 


word ; but duty is superbly rigid. 
has a strong call; but too often a very short 


one. At the end of every consideration true 
happiness should be visible ; and after all true 
happiness never stands on unsubstantial foot- 
ing. The spiritual and the material enter 
into its composition; and what at first glance 
would appear sordid is often its chief ingre- 
dient. 

In the home and in the school safety de- 
mands that young people shall be taught true 
worldly wisdom without being over-weighted 
with the importance of mere worldly success. 
The matrimonial contract, or engagement, 
must not be looked upon as indissoluble ; it 
is but the preliminary promise. It ought to 
be final and sacred between the parties could 
it be adequately considered before it is made ; 
but itis far better to break a matrimonial 
engagement than to enter into an unfortu- 
nate marriage. The best theory of divorce 
is that it should precede the marriage cere- 
mony. An ounce of preventive is here 
worth the whole catalogue of cures. Young 
people ought to dread breaking an engage- 
ment, therefore they should not make it 
without the clearest understanding of all the 
probable consequences, but whenever cir- 
cumstances demand a reconsideration of a 
promise there must be no shrinking from the 
face of duty. 

The mother and the daughter should be 
on such terms with each other that no_bar- 
rier of hesitancy or of doubt can rise between 
them when it becomes necessary to discuss 
the daughter’s interests touching a possible 
matrimonial engagement. Experience is the 
mother’s monitor. What life has taught the 
matron can be of golden value to the inex- 
perienced girl fluttering on the brink of a 
great dazzling sea of mystery. The fasci- 
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nation of the unknown should be made to 
give place to the simple and solid attraction 
of ascertained truth. 

When we make contracts in ordinary busi- 
ness matters we are very careful to know 
that the persons contracting with us are 
honest at heart and able to comply with the 
stipulations. Character is regarded as the 
best security in commercial negotiations ; 
but character is hard to prove. Reputation 
is next to character. Good repute joined to 
ability to perform makes the solid basis of 
sound business transactions. Why should 
a promise to marry rest upon a weaker se- 
curity than a mere mercantile agreement? 

When a young man saysto a young wom- 
an: “I desire to make you happy during 
allthe rest of your life,” the first inquiry 
should be, Can this young man make me 
happy? What has he to make me happy 
with? Ina twinkling every consideration 
of true social and domestic economy arises 
like an interrogation point. In the distance 
is the home he is to provide, the income he 
is to command, Are these sordid thoughts? 
Not if they are reasonable in their demands. 
How can there be made a true marriage con- 
tract without counting upon home, children, 
and all of the domestic surroundings as a 
part of the subject matter? 

The sensible view of matrimonial engage- 
ments is a prospective one ; it comprehends 
an immense future distance and compasses 
all that sociology can rightly mean. The 
promise to marry is no light breath of pres- 
ent impulse ; generations of world-controllers 
are to take from it the strength or the weak- 
ness which shail give character to civilization. 
It is a noble or ignoble promise according 
to what is its consideration; and every 
healthy soul must feel what the considera- 
tion should be. It is three-fold: The prop- 
agation of a strong, hearty, courageous, and 
righteous race of men and women; the per- 
petuation of that lofty aim which has always 
been the ideal of the pure and the good ; the 
progressive elevation of the human char- 
acter. These three elements combine in 
every true marriage and without due con- 
sideration of them there can be no perfectly 
wise view of the engagement to marry. 
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POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS REFORM IN 
CITIES. 

WE have been greatly agitated over state 
elections, the silver question, the tariff, and 
railroad strikes until it has seemed that no 
other great questions could receive public 
attention. The people have been so en- 
grossed with the national and state issues 
filling our horizon that it has appeared almost 
futile to make any attempt toward securing 
good city government in our large and small 
municipalities. The reform movement in 
New York under Dr. Parkhurst’s leadership 
has been both sensational and practical; it 
has served an excellent purpose outside of 
New York in calling the attention of people 
in other cities to the character of their police 
and the administration of their mayor and 
councils, 

We do nothing in reform in this country 
without first organizing; we must have 


officers, rules, by-laws, and speeches, until 


many grow weary. A band of men come 
together and resolve that they will advocate 
good city government, that they will have 
reform at the ballot box, or elect better men 
as aldermen, and the organization begins to 
work. Very often their labors are crowned 
with victory; frequently with failure; but 
such is the history of reform. 

Last month there met in the city of Minn- 
eapolis a convention for the promotion of 
good city government. There were repre- 
sentatives from local organizations in at- 
tendance from Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Boston, Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. The discussions 
were on papers relating to better govern- 
ment in cities. Mr. William G. Low, a 
member of the committee of seventy in New 
York City, made the statement “that the 
great committee were doing their work very 
thoroughly; that sub-committees had been 
appointed who were studying all the ques- 
tions which involve the health, morality, and 
good government of the city; that the tene- 
ment house system, baths and lavatories, 


small parks for the people in overcrowded 
parts of the city, the docks, and the drink 
question were being investigated; and that 
reports would soon be made public upon them 
which would be the result of a careful ex- 
amination and inquiry into the experience 
of other cities, both in this country and in 
Europe; and that the temper of the people 
in New York will not permit any interference 
with carrying out the contemplated plans 
for reform.” 

All this is in the interests of good govern- 
ment, not only in New York, but all over 
the land. The experience of the men 
handling these questions in New York, and 
the wealth at their command, which enables 
them to employ first-class detectives and 
able lawyers, insure a successful issue, and 
it will be to the advantage of all cities to 
have them continue this work. 

Mr. Welsh of Philadelphia, who read a 
paper before this convention, stated that 
“the Municipal League in Philadelphia 
numbers 2,500 members with a very en- 
couraging increase daily.” 

We apprehend that this convention will 
set the fashion for organizations of a similar 
kind in all our cities. Many leading men 
were present, such as Dr. James of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, William Potts of New 
York, Professor Jenks of Cornell University, 
Mr. Bonaparte of Baltimore, Professor Bemis 
of the University of Chicago, and many others. 
They are men of convictions and eminent 
ability and have undertaken this work of re- 
form in great earnest. Others will follow 
their example and great good will result 
from the convention, which was helpful 
and inspiring to the friends of the cause in 
all its proceedings. 

Another convention held the latter part of 
November in Buffalo, N. Y., was a National 
City Evangelization Union, with representa- 
tives from all parts of the country, north, 
south, east, and west; also of Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, in the person of Mr. W. G. Taylor. 
This convention developed this condition of 
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things in the religious denominations ; viz., 
the machinery of the regularly organized 
churches does not seem to be well adapted 
to reaching the masses in cities who do not 
attend the regular church services. As in 
New York, the Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians with other church denomina- 
tions have moved to the upper part of the 
city and are giving the lower part of the 
community over to business and leaving the 
people to be entertained in houses of amuse- 
ment, except as this new movement for city 
evangelization may reach these forsaken 
masses to save them. It is possible for a 
minister and a layman to be too closely 
wedded to their denomination and to have 
their views narrowed down to the point 
where they believe that no spiritual reform 
can be effected among men except as it is 
done through their organized church. May 
it not be true that this is one of the ways in 
which the organized church stands in the 
way of spiritual reform? 

About two years ago a good friend said to 
the writer, “ Mr. R has offered to build 
a tabernacle down in the Bowery at his own 
expense and to pay Chaplain McCabe a salary 
of $5,000 a year and furnish him witha 
number of assistants if the chaplain would 
take charge and engage to hold religious 
services, try to reach the masses, and in a 
word do all the good which he thought would 
be accomplished by such a movement with 
Chaplain McCabe as the leader.” 

The chaplain heard the statement. I 
made reply, “Chaplain McCabe, you are going 
to Omaha in a few days to General Confer- 
ence. They talk about making you a bishop. 
If they do not do that, they will elect you 
missionary secretary, but it is my judgment 
that you would make a mistake to be a 
bishop, and it will be a mistake to continue 
as a missionary secretary when you have 
this grand opportunity presented by Mr. 
R to lead a great spiritual reform 
movement in the Bowery. The man is 
wealthy and will pay all the bills, erect a 
tabernacle, support you, furnish assistants, 
and it would be the opportunity, not of your 
church alone, but of all the churches in New 
York City to engage in a movement of that 
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kind in that place. You could have a 
Jewish evangelist, a German evangelist, a 
French evangelist, and you could preach the 
gospel at that tabernacle in every tongue 
that is spoken in New York City. It would 
be a higher position than any that any 
church could offer, because ‘the field 
is already white for the harvest.’ ” 

My advice was not taken. Chaplain 
McCabe is a wise and useful man, but I 
have been sorry a hundred times that he 
did not engage in that work. He stays too 
close to his denomination to reach the 
masses in the best way. 

This convention in Buffalo was made up 
of delegates from organizations that are 
trying to evangelize the cities. They aim at 
building churches, establishing missions, 
preaching the truth, and reforming men in 
body, mind, and soul. In a word they are 
trying to bring the kingdom of God into the 
life of the people who need it. There were 
thirty cities represented in the convention. 
It was an intensely earnest body of men doing 
earnest work ; they came together to consult 
about methods and to forecast their work, and 
their meeting will aid in spreading a whole- 
some leaven wherever the report of it is read. 

These two conventions, the one in Minn- 
eapolis on political reform, the other in 
Buffalo on converting men to God, mark 
very clearly the lines of battle that are 
drawn for the people of every city, large 
and small, in the land. Our political and 
church life is influenced largely by the 
church thinkers and the political thinkers at 
the centers of population. Therefore we con- 
clude that the greatest contests for good 
government and the triumph of Christianity 
are to be made at the centers to which these 
conventions point. If the cities are doomed 
to corruption, debauchery, and shame in 
their population they will infect the masses 
of the people. If reform begins with them 
and the ballot box is kept pure and the 
people led into God’s kingdom, then good 
government will be our glory. Therefore we 
have need to betake ourselves in political or- 
ganization and church work, to striking hard 
blows for righteousness in men and good 
government in the cities of the United States. 
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PROFESSOR HERBERT TUTTLE. 

Tue death last summer of Professor Her- 
bert Tuttle, A.M., L.H.D., of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, was a severe blow to 
that institution, in which he represented the 
department of history. He was a brilliant 
scholar and a man of sterling integrity. 

Professor Tuttle was born at Bennington, 
Vermont, in 1846. He graduated from the 
university of his state in 1869, and for 
several years followed journalism as a pro- 
fession. Going to Berlin he wrote from 
there for leading London and New York 
papers. In 1881 he accepted a position as 
lecturer on international law and political 
science at Cornell, and ten years later was 
transferred at his own request to the professor- 
ship of modern European history, which 
position he held at the time of his death. 

Professor Tuttle was also the author of 
several books, most important among which 
is his ‘History of Prussia.” It was but a 
short time before his death that the author- 
ities of the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts placed this work of commanding inter- 
est and merit on one of its advanced courses. 


WOMAN’S GENIUS IN LETTER-WRITING. 

CHESTERFIELD, Walpole, and Cowper have 
shown what the masculine genius can do in 
the way of letter-writing; but at his best a 
man is self-conscious and apt to pose before 
his sheet of paper as if it were a looking- 
glass. Even the great Napoleon never for- 
got that his shortest sentence was for pos- 
terity. The essays of Montaigne belong to 
the genus epistolium, the little letter of the 
masculine species, and, indeed, from Cicero 
to Lowell, whatever a man has done with 
the pen shows more or less of premeditated 
impromptu, the wit of labored preparation. 

On the contrary, women have shown that 
epistolary genius is theirs by natural right. 
Their letters have the true temper and 
quality of what is rightly called style, 7a 
Semme méme, which scintillates and bubbles 
with the native essence of the feminine 
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spirit and wit. Madame de Sévigné, if we 
may mix genders in a comparison, is the 
Shakespeare of letter-writers and no woman 
should fail to read the best of her epistles, 
not so much for what she had to say as for 
her cleverness in saying it. The smack of 
genius is in almost every page, and the zest 
of it is in the never failing womanliness 
which exhales from the vivid phrasing. 

Lady Montague’s letters are but little in- 
ferior to those of the great Frenchwoman 
and it is not to be wondered at that even 
Pope had a wholesome dread of her piquant 
and often scathing quill. But there is no 
need to confine attention to a few famous 
examples; women who can write good letters 
are within the rule, those who cannot are 
the exceptions. A girl of fifteen visiting at 
a distant city will send home to her mother, 
sister, or girl friend missives bewitchingly 
natural, unliterary, and entertaining. Not 
so the boy; his notes will be jerky, stiff, and 
barren to a degree, or they will smell of oil 
and the high book shelves. 

The genius of woman seems to be nearer 
the surface, more easily loosed, more im- 
mediately available than that of man. She 
puts into her letters the first sparkle of her 
thought-ferment, not caring to wait for a 
test of its value as art, literature, or philos- 
ophy ; the main thing with her is to unburden 
herself of some new sensation, to lay upon 
another the weight of fresh experiences, ob- 
servations, impressions. She is sincere 
even in her most malicious insincerities and 
as fresh as dew when least careful about be- 
ing original. She seems to miss all the 
conventionalities of letter-writing by dint of 
multitudinous happy accidents. 

It is said that men make better news- 
paper correspondents than women. If this 
is so the reason of it must lie in the failure 
of woman’s nature to hold itself true to its 
elementary instincts when consciously work- 
ing for the publiceye. Certainly in the art 
of gathering fresh and true impressions 
rapidly and putting them upon paper with 
ease, grace, and sparkling naturalness she is. 
far more richly gifted than man. 
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FOR THE MONTH ENDING DECEMBER 10. 
DEATH OF DR. JAMES McCOSH. 


THE Rev. JAMES McCosu, D. D., LL. D., ex-president of Prince- 
ton College, died at his home in Princeton, N. J.. November 16. A 
gradual decline of strength resulting from advanced age and aggra- 
vated by a slight attack of pneumonia was the immediate cause of his 


Ayrshire, Scotland, on April 1, 1811. He was educated at the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, was ordained a minister of the 
Church of Scotland in 1836, and in 1843 he was actively engaged in 


R , of Scotland. In 1851 he waselected to the chair of logic and metaphysics 
7 in Queen’s College, Belfast, where he achieved distinction as an instruct- 
or. He was made president of Princeton College in 1868 and imme- 

diately took up his residence at Princeton. Dr. McCoshissurvived 
by Mrs. McCosh, one son, and two daughters. The funeral services 
were held at Princeton, November 20, and the remains were interred 
in the cemetery of Princeton College, one of the oldest burying grounds in America. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The death of ex-President McCosh of Princeton 
does not interrupt a great work which the world can- 
not afford to have postponed. He had finished his 
labors and, dying full of years and honors, leaves an 
example which will prolong indefinitely the influence 
of his life. His monument is the college which he 
served with perfect fidelity and an extraordinary 
measure ofsuccess. His administration at Princeton 
constitutes his chief title to distinction, and will per- 


THE REV. JAMES MCCOSH, D. D., LL. D. 


legitimate demands upon the executive of an educa- 
tional institution. If he was not a great scholar, or 
even an indispensable explorer in the profound mine 
of metaphysics, he held an honorable rank in the 
world of study and of letters and made numerous 
useful contributions to the common stock of knowl- 
edge. But it was as the president of an American 
college of the first class that he commanded the 
attention and amply earned the respect of the com- 
munity. Not only those to whose loyalty Princeton 





petuate his memory. 
Dr. McCosh possessed a keen and restless intellect 
and his range of learning was easily equal to all 


College has a special claim, but all who feel a rational 
concern in the advancement of education have reason 
to revere his memory. 











ANTON RUBINSTEIN’S DEATH. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN, the Russian pianist and composer, died November 
20, at Peterhof, near St. Petersburg. The cause of his death was heart dis- 
ease. He was born of Hebrew parents in Wechwotynetz on the frontier of 
Roumania. He was eight years old at the time of his first appearance in 
public as a pianist and almost immediately he became famous as a youthful 
prodigy playing before large audiences in many European cities. After years 
of study and teaching he appeared again in the musical centers of Europe, 
notably Berlin and Paris, where as a man he repeated the triumphs of his 
youth. He visited the United States in 1872. Rubinstein achieved success 
more as a pianist than a composer. The consensus of critical opinion 
would seem to place him next to Listz, the greatest pianist of all times. 
Among his operas the most successful were “ Nero,” and “ The Maccabees.” 
Much of Rubinstein’s chamber-music and many of his songs gained a de- 
cided vogue. Of five pianoforte concertos, created during the period of his greatest activity, the two in 
D minor and C major have attained genuine popularity in Europe and the United States. His greatest 
symphonies are the “Ocean” and “Dramatic.” Rubinstein was sixty-five years old at the time of his 
death. He was buried with high honors in St. Petersburg, Russia, November 28. 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 





*This department, together with the book, ‘‘ Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. Course, for 
the reading of which a seal is given. 
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Hartford Courant. ( Conn.) 

The death of. Anton Rubinstein removes a musi- 
cian who was on the whole the most famous and 
gifted among living followers of his art. His com- 
positions include work in all the chief forms, the 
symphony, concerto, opera, oratorio, quartet, trio, 
song, and many lesser piano pieces. 

This musician acquired fame and had power in two 
distinct ways, as a virtuoso and as a composer, in 
this respect resembling his great contemporary, Liszt. 
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had not only technique but wonderful tone-color and 
a passionate, at times leonine fire and magnetism 
which produced electric effects. He was the idol of 
his audiences and justly so; and to this result his 
striking and noble appearance contributed. Asa 
creator of music again he stood very high, surely 
the equal of men like Brahms, Tschaiskowski, 
Dvorak, and, to some minds, their superior. 

There is an element of the strange, the wild, the 
sad in his work which gives it depth and distinction. 


No modern writer of music was fuller of melodies, 
richer in concerted and harmonic work, more sen- 
suously alluring and emotional in rhythms and 
motifs. And all his power was controlled and guided 
by the most scrupulous artistic conscience. 


As a performer on the piano he was in the very first 
rank, as those who heard him when he was in this 
country will readily grant. Probably no other man 
of his time save Liszt equaled him here, and not the 
latter in certain particulars. Rubinstein’s playing 


OF FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

CounT FERDINAND DE LEssEps died December 7 at La Chesnaye, 
near Vatan, inthe Departément of |’ Indre, France. He was born at 
Versailles, France, November 19, 1805, and entered public life in 1828 
as a representative of the French government at Lisbon, after which 
he held various offices in the consular service. In 1854 he projected 
the Suez Canal. His proposition to cut a waterway across the Isth- 
mus of Suez through the Egyptian desert to join the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea was almost universally regarded at 
the outset as impracticable and visionary. Nevertheless the work 
was undertaken and reached a successful culmination in 1869 when 


the canal was opened. Then De Lesseps was recognized as the fore- 


most engineering genius of the times. This wonderful achievement 

gave to De Lesseps a prestige which caused popular opinion to sup- 

port his later scheme for a tidewater canal between the Gulf of Limon 

and the Bay of Panama when plans were being discussed for an in- 

teroceanic canal. This Panama Canal project with De Lesseps at the 

head as its chief promoter was put under wayin 1881. The financial 

COUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. operations of the company, in which immense sums of money sub- 

scribed for stock by thousands of individuals in humble station were squandered, together with the 

whole conduct of the project, almost from the beginning, formed one of the most gigantic and appalling 

public scandals of the century, the memory of which is still fresh in the public mind. In this scandal De 

Lesseps was held to be implicated, although at the time, esteemed by all France as “ The Great Frenchman.” 

In the trial of the case he was indicted, in effect, for swindling and in February last he was convicted and 

sentenced, as was his son Charles, to five years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of $600. His feeble condi- 

tion of body added doubtless to the reluctance of the French people to shatter utterly a popular idol pre- 

vented his appearance in court and the serving of the sentence. It is doubtful, so assiduously were the 

facts kept from him, if he ever knew that he had been publicly dishonored and convicted of fraud before 
the eyes of his countrymen. 

The Evening Post. (Chicago, Jil.) 

No case in the history of the century is as pitiable 
asthisone. A man of generous and kindly instincts, 
De Lesseps had come to a ripe old age crowned with 
honor. His name was indissolubly connected with 
the most gigantic engineering task with which mod- 
erns are acquainted. So long as the argosies of the 
nations should traverse the imperial highway by 
which he brought the riches of the Indies to the feet 
of the commercial masters of the world he would be 
remembered with gratitude and reverence. The na- 
tions of the earth had been proud to confer upon 


him the most distinguished marks of their apprecia- 
tion. And he died a convicted thief. 

His connection with the Panama Canal villainy 
seemed beyond belief. It could only be explained 
on the theory that age had withered the faculties of 
the old man and left him an easy prey to the knaves 
who would not hesitate to send his gray head dis- 
graced to the grave. It would seem the better part 
for the world to wipe out the last ten years of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps’ life and consider that he died while 
he was still towering before the eyes of men, one of 
the heroes of the century. 
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THE CONDITION AND AFFAIRS OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
AS REVIEWED BY PRESIDENT CLEVELAND IN HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S annual message was communicated to Congress immediately upon its 


reassembling, December 3. 


of statement, relating to the condition and affairs of the government. 


It is an epitome, comprehensive in scope and elaborate in its detail 


With the exception of the 


department of state, the report of which is made by the secretary through the president direct, the separate 
reports of the members of the Cabinet relating to their several departments together with those of a few 
bureaus and two or three commissions are briefly summarized. To this concise setting forth of the status 
of the government in its various branches are added the president’s comments, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations representative of the policies and principles of his administration. 
portant parts of the message is appended. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The subject of our foreign relations is the first to 
receive attention in the message. 

“ Although the war between China and Japan en- 
dangers no policy of the United States,” says the 
president, “it deserves our gravest consideration, by 
reason of its disturbance of our growing commercial 
interests in the two countries and the increased dan- 
gers which may result to our citizens in the interior 
of China. Our good offices to induce an amicable 
arrangement of the initial difficulty between the two 
countries were defeated by the unhappy precipita- 
tion of actual hostilities. Deploring the destructive 
war between the two most powerful of the eastern 
nations, I would not hesitate to heed any intimation 
that our friendly aid for the honorable termination 
of hostilities would be acceptable to both bellig- 
erents.” 

The protest of the German government, based on 
treaty stipulations, against that provision of the cus- 
toms tariff act which imposes a discriminating duty 
of one tenth of one cent a pound on sugars com- 
ing from countries paying an export bounty there- 
from is considered and “in the interests of the com- 
merce of both countries and to avoid even the ac- 
cusation of treaty violation the repeal of so much of 
the statute as imposes that duty” is recommended. 

The president gives but passing notice to Hawaii 
in this statement: “The organization of a govern- 
ment in place of the provisional arrangement which 
followed the deposition of the queen has been an- 
nounced with evidence of its effective operation. 
The recognition usual in such cases has been ac- 
corded the new government.” 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 

Concerning the national finances the president first 
refers to the report of the secretary of the treasury, 
which states that “the receipts of the government 
from all sources of revenue during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894, amounted to $372,802,498.29, and 
its expenditures to $442,605,7 58.87, leaving a deficit 
of $69,803,260.58. There was a decrease of $15,- 
952,674.66 in the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment as compared with the fiscal year 1893.” Con- 
tinuing he says: “It is estimated that upon the 
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basis of our present revenue laws the receipts of the 
government during the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, will be $424,427,748.44 and its expendi- 
tures $444,427,748.44, resulting in a deficit of $20,. 
000,000.” 

On the first day of November, 1894, the total stock 
of money of all kinds in the country was $2,240,77 3,- 
888 as against $2,204,651,000 on the first day of No- 
vember, 1893, and the money of all kinds in circula- 
tion, or not included in the treasury holdings, was 
$1,672,093,422, or $24.27 per capita upon an esti- 
mated population of 68,887,000. 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Basing his statements on the report of the secre- 
tary of war the president says, “The strength of the 
U.S. Army on September 30, 1894, was 2,135 officers 
and 25,765 enlisted men.” The president commends 
the plan put into effect by the secretary of war by 
which a force of men equivalent to two regiments 
have been released from duty at recruiting stations 
and made available for regimental duty, thereby 
creating an annual saving in direct expenditure of 
about $250,000; and by which the army is concen- 
trated at important centers of population and trans- 
portation. “While the maximum strength of the 
army,” says the president, “is 25,000 men, the effect- 
ive strength through various causes is but little over 
20,000 men,” and he recommends an increase of 
5,000 in the effective strength. Referring to the 
participation of the regular troops in the western 
strikes of last summer the president says : “Their duty 
was discharged promptly, courageously, and with 
marked discretion by the officers and men, and the 
most gratifying proof was thus afforded that the 
army deserves that complete confidence in its effi- 
ciency and discipline which the country has at all 
times manifested.” 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

In this connection the president refers to the 
“comprehensive statement” of the postmaster 
general. Hesays: “The receipts of the department 
during the year amounted to $75,080,479.04 and the 
expenditures to $84,324,414.15. The transactions of 
the postal service indicate with barometric certainty 
the fluctuations in the business of the country. 
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Inasmuch, therefore, as business complications 
continued to exist throughout the past year to an 
unforeseen extent it is not surprising that the de- 
ficiency of revenue to meet the expenditures of the 
post office department, which was estimated in ad- 
vance at about $8,000,000 should be exceeded by 
nearly $1,250,000. The ascertained revenues of the 
last year, which were the basis of calculation for 
the current year, being less than estimated, the 
deficiency for the current year will be correspondingly 
greater, though the postmaster general states that 
the latest indications are so favorable that he 
confidently predicts an increase of atleast 8 per cent 
in the revenue of the current year over those of the 
last year. The president suggests a number of 
reforms and emphasizes the statements of the post- 
master general relating to civil service reform in the 
department. With the correction of existing abuses 
under the head of second-class matter, the post- 
master general predicts that there will be no de- 
ficiency and that “all newspapers and periodical 
magazines might be properly transmitted free of 
cost.” In this opinion the president concurs and 
invites the prompt attention of Congress to the matter. 
THE NAVAL DEPARTMENT. 

The message contains a recommendation for an 
increase of our naval equipment. The president 
says: “ We have now, completed and in process 
of construction, but four first-class battle ships and 
but few torpedo boats. If we are to have a navy 
for warlike operations, offensive and defensive, we 
certainly ought to increase both the number of battle 
ships and torpedo boats. I recommend that pro- 
vision be made for the construction of additional 
battle ships and torpedo boats.” 

THE PENSION BUREAU. 

Relating to the work of the pension bureau the 
message contains the following: “ At the close of the 
last fiscal year, on the 3oth of June, 1894, there were 
969,544 persons on the pension rolls, being a net in- 
crease of 3,532 over the number reported at the end 
of the previous year. The total amount expended 
for pensions during the year was $139,804,461.05, 
leaving an unexpended balance from the sum appro- 
priated of $25,205,712.65. The sum necessary to 
meet pension expenditures for the year ending June 
30, 1896, is estimated at $140,000,000. Among our 
pensioners are nine widows and three daughters of 
soldiers of the Revolution and forty-five survivors 
of the War of 1812. The barefaced and extensive 
pension frauds exposed under the direction of the 
courageous and generous veteran soldier now at the 
head of the bureau leave no room for the claim that 
no purgation of our pension rolls was needed or that 
continued vigilance and prompt action are not 
necessary to the same end.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
A saving of $600,000 during the year is reported 


in this department and recommendations are made 
looking to an extension of the usefulness of the de- 
partment. The exports of agricultural products 
during the last fiscal year comprised 72 per cent of 
all American exports and amounted to $628,000,000. 
Of these 54 per cent went to Great Britain. Re- 
lating to our cereal exports the president says: 
“ There was a falling off in American wheat exports 
of $13,500,000 during the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1894, and the secretary of agriculture is 
inclined to believe that wheat may not, in the future, 
be the staple cereal product of our country, but that 
corn will continue to advance: in importance as an 
export on account of the new uses to which it is 
constantly being appropriated.” 


THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 

“The tariff act passed at the last session of Con- 
gress,” says the president, “ needs important amend- 
ments if it is to be executed effectively and with cer- 
tainty. In addition to such necessary amendments 
as will not change rates of duty, I am still very de- 
cidedly in favor of putting coal and iron upon the 
free list. So far as the sugar schedule is concerned, 
I should be glad, under existing aggravations, to see 
every particle of differential duty in favor of refined 
sugar stricken out of our tariff law. If, with all the 
favor now accorded the sugar refining interest in our 
tariff laws, it still languishes to the extent of closing 
refineries and the discharging of thousands of 
workmen, it would seem to present a hopeless case 
for reasonable legislative aid.” 

REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 

The president commends the idea of a national 
board of health; refers to the work of the Chicago 
strike commission as being “ well done,” and in con- 
clusion he endorses the recent bond issue and dis- 
cusses the general reform of the currency. 

“ Prominent among the unsatisfactory features of 
the present system,” he says, “are the lack of elas- 
ticity in our currency circulation and its frequent 
concentration in financial centers when it is most 
needed in other parts of the country. The abso- 
lute divorcement of the government from the busi- 
ness of banking is the ideal relation of the govern- 
ment to the circulation of the currency of the coun- 
try. This condition cannot be immediately reached, 
but as astep in that direction and asa means of secur- 
ing a more elastic currency and obviating other ob- 
jections to the present arrangement of bank circu- 
lation, the secretary of the treasury presents in his 
report a scheme modifying present banking laws 
and providing for the issue of circulating notes by state 
banks free from taxation under certain limitations.” 

To this plan the president gives his unqualified 
endorsement and briefly describes it as follows: 
“It is proposed to repeal alllaws providing for the 
deposit of United States bonds as security for circu- 
lation ; to permit national banks to issue circulating 




















notes not exceeding in amount 75 per cent of their 
paid up and unimpaired capital, provided they deposit 
with the government, as a guarantee fund, in United 
States legal tender notes, including treasury notes of 
1890, asum equal in amount to 30 per cent of the 
notes they desire to issue, this deposit to be main- 
tained at all times; but whenever any bank re- 
tires any part of its circulation a proportional part 
of its guarantee fund shall be returned to it.” 

In addition to the guarantee fund required, it 
is proposed to provide a safety fund for the imme- 
diate redemption of the circulating notes of failed 
banks by imposing a small annual tax, say one half 
of one per cent, upon the average circulation of each 
bank until the fund amounts to five per cent of the 
total circulation outstanding. When a bank fails its 
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guarantee fund is to be paid into this safety fund and 
its notes are to be redeemed in the first instance 
from such safety fund thus augmented—any im- 
pairment of such fund caused thereby to be made 
good from the immediate available assets of said 
bank and if these should be insufficient such impair- 
ment to be made good by pro-rata assessment 
among the other banks, their contributions consti- 
tuting a first lien upon the assets of failed bank in 
favor of the contributing banks. 

After further elaborating this scheme of reform 
the president concludes as follows: “It is quite 
likely that this scheme may be usefully amended in 
some of its details; but I am satisfied it furnishes a 
basis for a great improvement in our banking and 
currency system.” 





GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MESSAGE. 


(Rep.) Boston Advertiser. ( Mass.) 
President Cleveland’s message for 1894 is written 
in a clear and forcible style. It contains no verbal 
oddities, but it is not without several specimens of 
that pungent, Clevelandesque way of putting things 
which gives to his rhetoric a distinct and often pleas- 
ing flavor. The chief feature of the message is its 
suggestions for a new system of national bank cur- 
rency and for the conditional repeal of the state bank 
tax, in order to give an opportunity for the revival of 
state bank-note circulation. We are compelled to 
say, after careful study and calm reflection, that both 
of these schemes are utterly objectionable. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is nothing unexpected or striking in the 
message which Mr. Cleveland sent to Congress 
yesterday. The important paragraphs might be 
printed in three quarters of a column. The sen- 
tences which are obviously of the president’s own 
composition would occupy much less space than 
that. The enormous length of the document is 
due solely to the industry of the clerks who have 
been engaged in summarizing and paraphrasing the 
annual reports from the several departments, and 
to a creditable desire to impart to this year’s mes- 
sage what is called a businesslike appearance, in 
point of volume, if not of contents. 

The small part of the message which was un- 
questionably written by Mr. Cleveland was written 
with a pen dipped in sulk. 

(Rep.) Ohio State Journal. (Columbus, O.) 

Perhaps not in twenty years has the annual mes- 
sage of the president fallen so stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable upon the country. It was dull, lifeless, spirit- 
less, frigid, tame, prosaic, uninteresting and pointless 
to a degree never before approached bya state paper. 
This is the view of it taken by nine out of ten readers, 
regardless of party. It showed the complete inability 
of the president to comprehend the necessities of the 
country. He did not address himself to pointing 


out where money could be saved in expenditures or 
the revenues increased. He will simply sell more 
bonds when the supply of money becomes short. It 
is a notable fact that not a single cheer or mark of 
approval greeted the reading of the message in either 
Senate or House. 


(Pop.) Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

The three notable recommendations by Mr. Cleve- 
land in his Message relate to the army, the 
navy, and the finances. If Cleveland’s financial 
scheme shall be carried out, the general distress will 
deepen and the industrial and commercial horizon 
will be darkened until no gleam foreshadowing pros- 
perity will appear about it. It was agrim suggestion 
for him to makein this connection that the standing 
army be increased and a dozen or more new battle 
ships and cruisers be constructed. He must have 
feared that even in the United States the masses 
might be so outraged by hurtful legislation that they 
would rise in force against their oppressors—and 
what so opportune in such an event as plenty of 
trained and unquestioning soldiers and fleets of 
ironed ships to shell the cities? 


(/nd.) San Francisco Examiner. ( California.) 

The president advocates the creation of a nation- 
al board of health for the protection of the country 
against the invasion of pestilence. This recommen- 
dation is manifestly based on sound reason. There 
is little encouragement for one city to maintain an 
efficient quarantine service when it may be taken in 
the rear by a plague that has entered the country 
through the remissness of another. There ought 
to be equal vigilance everywhere, and that can be 
secured only by national authority. 

There is little to say about the message as a 
whole, because it is not a whole but an aggregation 
of unrelated parts. It makes some good recom- 
mendations, but as a rule it is non-committal to a 
degree that might suggest timidity if a more probable 
explanation were not found in weariness and ill-health. 
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(Dem.) The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The reader of this message cannot fail to see the 
fact that in its foreign relations our country is more 
respected than it has been for many years. Within 
the last few years we have advanced in rank among 


* the nations of the earth. As to the tariff, the 


president, in effect, recommends the passage of the 
bills termed the “pop-gun” bills, passed by the 
House, and now on the Senate calendar. The 
Times-Union does not object to the passage of these 
bills, and does not consider them a matter of great 
importance to the people. But the chief interest 
centers in the part of the message proposing a 
change in our financial system. The president is in 
accord with the position that this paper has taken, 
that under present laws it will be impossible to re- 
tain gold in the treasury except by resorting to con- 
stant loans. He seems to consider our monetary 
system about as bad asit can be. Altogether, the 
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message is most interesting, and furnishes many 
suggestions that Congress would do well to consider. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The message of President Cleveland is asa wholea 
disappointment. There is no clear note of leadership 
in it. In minorrespects the messageis satisfactory. It 
embodies many excellent suggestions as to our for- 
eign policy, the army, the navy, postal reforms, the 
civil service, and the various other departments. 

The Daily News. (London, Eng.) 

The transfer of the responsibility from the treasury 
to the banks undoubtedly is sound finance. The 
system has stood the test of practical working in 
Canada. There is plenty of gold in the United 
States, but its collection and its retention obviously 
are not duties of the government under the ordinary 
conditions of national existence. The continuance 
of the task under present conditions obviously would 
lead sooner or later to difficulty or disaster. 


LOAN AND BOND ISSUE. 


THE interest bearing debt of the United States was increased during the month in the sum of 


$50,000,000 by the issue of United States bonds of that aggregate amount, redeemable in coin, after ten 
years from their date of issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. The total amount of the 297 bids received November 24 was three times the amount offered. 
The bid commonly regarded as being the most important was that of the Stewart Syndicate, composed of 
financial corporations, firms, and individuals chiefly in New York. To this syndicate the award was given. 
The statement officially made at the treasury department reads as follows: 

“The secretary of the treasury has accepted the proposal of Mr. John A. Stewart, president of the 
United States Trust Company, and his associates to purchase the entire issue of 5 per cent bonds, 
amounting to $50,000,000 at $117.077 and accrued interest from November 1. The proceeds of the 
bond under this bid will be $49,517.62 greater than they would be if the other highest bids were accepted. 
A very important advantage to the government in accepting this bid is the fact that all the gold will be 
furnished outside, and none drawn from the treasury. It is also more convenient and less expensive to 
the department to deal with one party rather than with many.” 

The premium of $17.077 per $100 paid by the successful bidders amounts to a little more than two per 
cent on the whole issue for the ten year period which makes the net cost of floating the loan a fraction 
less than three per cent. Following the award it was reported that about half the bonds would be retained 
by members of the Stewart Syndicate and the rest offered for sale, the first price quoted being at the rate of 
$119.00. This is the second time within the year that the secretary of the treasury has effected a govern- 
ment loan for $50,000,000 by the issue of United States bonds, ostensibly to maintair. the gold reserve but 
in reality it is said to pay current expenses, this action being based on the act of Congress of 1875 entitled 
“an act to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

This is the only statute by which the secretary of the treasury is authorized to issue bonds without the 
consent of Congress, and it is upon the varying construction of this act that the two bond issues of the year 
are thought by some to be warranted by the circumstances and by others to be the result of a “ usurpation 
of power” by the administration. 


(Dem.) Fort Worth Gazette. ( Texas.) (Ind.) Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 


The last issue of bonds was made by the adminis- 
tration within a few days of the assembling of Con- 
gress, while the gold reserve was increasing, in the 
absence of any emergency, and evidently hurried 
through to avoid prohibitory action by Congress. 

Such action certainly trenches narrowly upon 
usurpation of authority, if it does not invade that 
territory. If the president can issue bonds at will 
we have a dictatorship, and not a republic. 


It was because the government was obliged to sus- 
tain the credit of its paper currency, because it was 
the country’s great bank of issue, that it has been 
compelled to borrow $100,000,000 at an ultimate cost 
of $30,000,000. This is the price which the country 
must pay on account of the present conditions of 
trade, because the treasury is in the banking busi- 
ness so far as note issues are concerned, but without 
the power that bankers have of protecting their re- 
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serves by changing the rate of discounts. There is 
no necessity of procuring more money for the legiti- 
mate business of the government. The country is 
paying $30,000,000 to sustain the banking side of 
the treasury department, besides what it pays in 
increased taxes. The lesson of the last bond issue 
is that the country is paying dear for not only an 
unsatisfactory but a dangerous banking system. 
(Dem.) The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The effort of the government to borrow gold so as 
to make the reserve fund for the redemption of de- 
mand notes beara little safer relation to the volume 
of liability has proven a valuable object lesson. It 
shows that the government’s present ability to bor- 
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(Rep.) Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

Notwithstanding the alleged success which at- 
tended the sale of $50,000,000 of bonds, specula- 
tion remained inert and featureless in Wall St. 
yesterday, and the sales up to noon were exceed- 
ingly small. There will be no permanent recovery 
of business activity either in Wall St. or anywhere 
else in this country until silver is fully restored to its 
old place and value in our coinage. 

(Rep.) Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

The validity of these issues of bonds will not be 
seriously questioned, notwithstanding the strained 
interpretation of the act of 1875, from which author- 
ity for them is derived. It will be agreed on all 


hands, however, that it would be better if fresh 
authority could be given for the issue of bonds at a 
lower rate of interest, under conditions involving no 
subterfuge. 


row gold is absolutely dependent upon the lenience 
of its creditors. Congress should at once come to 
the rescue of the public credit by definite fiscal 
legislation. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

THE twenty-first annual convention of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was held 
November 16—21 in Cleveland, Ohio, where twenty-one years ago the society met in the first year of its 
history. At the opening session Miss Frances E. Willard delivered her annual presidential address, during 
the course of which she said: “Since we were here, the principle of the ‘living wage’—which means a 
wage the worker’s family can live on under civilized conditions—has been established; and the New Testament 
has become the foremost text-book of the new political economy. Prohibition by law, by politics, by 
woman’s Ballot—these are to-day the watchwords of the temperance army in all nations. I hope that 
Populists and Prohibitionists may be agreed and walk together before long.” Miss Willard advocated 
the appointment of a cabinet minister to supervise public amusements, endorsed the position of the 
labor unions which deplore the disposition of those in authority to increase and centralize the number 
of state and federal troops; and she declared that the betterment of the condition of labor should be 
sought “only by means of arbitration and the ballot box.” “The nationalization of all means of locomo- 
tion and communication,” said Miss Willard, “is less important than the ownership of the newspapers by 
the people. As a man readeth in his newspaper so is he, and in these days he reads what it is for the 
interest of great corporations to have him read. The strongest thing that reformers could do would be 
to buy space in the great papers of the country in which to put their ideas before the great humanity that 
beats its life along the stony streets. I have hardly made a speech in twenty years,” continued Miss 
Willard, “in which this statement of my views does not occur; Christ shall yet reign in custom and in 
law, not ecclesiastically, but spiritually; not in form, but in fact; not in substance, but in essence. And 
the organized love of the White Ribbon women seeks to bring that day, for we believe that only the 
Golden Rule can bring the Golden Age.” Miss Willard was re-elected president of the organization which 
now has a membership of 400,000, and a number of her recommendations were adopted and included in 
the formal resolutions of the convention in which the increasing desecration of the Sabbath was deplored ; 
card playing, theater going, and promiscuous dancing were deprecated; woman’s suffrage was actively en- 
dorsed; such exercises as games of football which require the presence of a physician were condemned 
as “injurious to physical being and brutalizing in their moral tendency,” and a protest was made against 
intercollegiate athletics. 


TWENTY-FIRST 


(Rep.) Philadelphia Press. ( Pa.) 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
apparently nearly as far as ever from securing pror 
hibition, for which it was originally organized; but 
the movement which it represents, far broader than 
its membership, looking toward the moral regenera- 
tion of society, was never more powerful and never 
commanded more public attention. The day when 
the broad moral demands made by Miss Willard in 


her Cleveland address were sneered at as visionary 


is over. The moral horizon is incalculably brighter 
than twenty years ago. This has been the work of 
Christian women more than of all other causes 
combined, and there never has been a time when it 
more behooved such women to make no social com- 
promises with evil in all its forms than at the close 
of a period in which the moral crusade of women 
is so visibly arousing the moral forces of society. 
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(Dem.) Brooklyn Eagle. (N. Y.) 

Miss Frances E. Willard should devote more 
thought to the practical work of temperance and 
less to general political affairs. She knows some- 
thing about moral temperance work, but when she 
sets forth her program for the reformation of the 
state she discloses her sympathy with all that is un- 
sound and un-American in political theories. 

(Dem.). The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
nearly twenty-one years old. The fact that it attains 
voting age on December 23 probably inspired Presi- 
dent Frances Willard in her opening address at 
Cleveland yesterday when she said: “We shall 
always have a double standard of morals while we 
have a double standard of voting.” There is not 
much doubt that the suffrage in the hands of women 
would lead to drastic prohibitory liquor legislation. 

Minneapolis Journal. ( Minn.) 

Miss Willard’s address, while embodying some 
very excellent moral points, which all men and 
women should take to heart, certainly was not cal- 
culated to generate confidence in the utility of the 
W. C. T. U. asan organization founded for a specific 
moral purpose. As the public understands it, the 
W. C. T. U. was organized to promote temperance 
among the people and to overthrow the saloon 
power. Blessed be the W. C. T. U. if it sticks to 
its warfare against the liquor power and in behalf of 
an equal standard of purity for men and women. 
But Miss Willard would drag the W. C. T. U. into 
an advocacy of a government censor or supervisor 
of public amusements, with a seat in the Cabinet 
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and a train of subordinates to carry out his orders 
as to the way peopleshould amuse themselves. Such 
an office has existed and does exist, but only in very 
despotic countries. She also directly advocates the 
“ownership of all the newspapers by the people.” 
This last proposition caps the climax. Does Miss 
Willard mean that the government shall own and 
run the newspapers? That is a rollicking and 
grotesque absurdity. Miss Willard should stick to 
her last. The public have a high regard for the 
W.C.T.U. as a champion of temperance and 
social purity, but if it is going to take under its 
motherly wing all the grotesque crankism in sight 
its downfall as a moral force will inevitably soon come. 


(Pro.) The Voice. (New York, N. Y.) 
Think of it—the persistent, steady, determined 
educative movement of 400,000 W. C. T. U. women 
and their allies for Prohibition! What enemy of 
the dramshops can grow disheartened in the face of 
such a host? 


(£van.) The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

This year’s National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union brings out even more 
prominently than heretofore the disposition of the 
aggressive temperance organizations to make their 
reform a part of the movement felt throughout 
Christendom to better the condition of the working 
classes. If this labor-reform spirit in the head of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union extends 
among its membership in the same way that her zeal 
for woman’s suffrage and prohibition have extended, 
a labor and temperance reform alliance is next to 
inevitable. 


THE REFORM OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 


THE large number of accidents and casualties reported within the month as incident to games of foot- 
ball played by the students of American colleges had the effect of renewing the popuiar demand for re- 
form in the rules and conduct of this branch of college athletics. The press dispatches have 
been filled with reports of accidents, some of them fatal, which have resulted from the games 
played between the contesting college teams during the autumn, notably that between Harvard 
and Yale which occurred at Springfield, Ill., November 24, said to have been the worst game played this 
year in point of casualties. According to the press dispatches sent out from Springfield, “it was not un- 
common to see a player on each side flat on his back, being rubbed by physicians and trainers and finally 
helped to his tottering feet amid the cheers of the multitude. If he had strength enough the player 
played on, but in many cases he was finally in a state of utter collapse and had to be carried from the 
field.” As to the particular casualties “the worst man injured was Murphy. He was carried off the 
field in a cot and became unconscious soon after. Brewer’s right ankle gave out; Wrightington’s collar 
bone was dislocated ; Hallowell’s nose was smashed ; Jerrems sprained his knee ; and Butterworth, after 
playing until he cguld not stand on his wabbling legs, was retired in a thoroughly battered condition, with 
one of his eyes badly scratched.” 

Cincinnati Times-Star. ( Ohio.) 

Football can’t be played successfully on its present 
war footin«; till equipped with a field hospital and 
ambulance corps. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. (Ill.) 


mere brute force. Games are won not by science, 
but by strength brutally exercised. It isa disgrace 
to the men who engage in it and a shame to the 
spectators who encourage it. There should be an 
instant and positive reformation. 


Football, as now played in the majority of cases, 
is not a manly sport; it is a disgraceful exhibition of 


The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 
The popular condemnation of football brutalities 

















is not yet equivalent to an irreversible verdict against 
the game. If football can be reformed into a clean, 
manly, inoffensive sport, a multitude of reputable 
persons who are now holding their judgment in re- 
serve will be glad. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Football is a vast wrestle wherein the line of 
wrestlers suddenly concentrates upon some selected 
point of the opposite line, and breaks through by 
weight, carrying a player with the ball in his hands. 
The ball is a flag, to be carried forward and planted 
anew with every successful effort, nearer the desired 
goal. Itis a mere emblem marking the progress of 
the fight. It is not in fact in it. The contest is one of 
muscle, directed and applied with whatever effective- 
ness, drill and agility can help it to. In the simple 
bluntness of truth, football is the most brutal exercise 
ever permitted outside of the Roman circus, or of 
such relics of barbarian savagery as the “purring” 
practiced by English miners. Since gloves were es- 
tablished in the prize ring, its roughness, compared 
to football’s, has sunk into sheeplike insignificance. 


The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

There were actually seven casualties among twenty- 
two men who began the Springfield game. This is 
nearly 33 per cent of the combatants, a larger pro- 
portion than among the Federals at Cold Harbor— 
the bloodiest battle of modern times—and much 
larger than at Waterloo or Gravelotte. What have 
American culture and civilization to say to this mode 
of training our youth? Help from the colleges in 
ending this great scandal does not seem easy to get, 
so keen is the competition for students, and so pow- 
erful the influence of football victories on youthful 
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minds. We must therefore appeal to American 

parents to keep their sons out of the game as long asit 

is anything more than a game of swiftness and agility. 

Weekly Statement of the Mutuai Life Insurance Com- 
pany. (New York, N. Y.) 

A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette fur- 
nishes to that paper a detailed report of every casual- 
ty for the past three years that has transpired in the 
enjoyment of the sanguinary game of football,which 
embraces sportive murder, broken limbs, and lesser 
casualties. The result will be found in the following 
table, embracing four hundred and thirty-seven 
killed and wounded : 


Collar 
Broken Broken Bones Other 
Deaths. Legs, etc. Arms, etc. B’k’n. Injuries. 
1890-91... 23 30 9 11 27 
18g1-9g2.---- 22 52 12 18 56 
1892-93 ---- 26 39 12 25 75 
121 33 54 158 


I 

This is a hazard that is increasing year by year, 
and in view of the number of serious accidents it 
might be a good plan to apply the war rates to all 
who care to risk life and limb in this truly exciting 
but decidedly dangerous game. 

Boston Herald. ( Mass.) 

Let us have a further and more careful revision of 
the present rules, and let it be begun at once. Let 
intercollegiate “politics ” be carefully kept out of this 
important work. Let the committee listen more to 
the player, the official, the physician, and the trainer, 
and give less heed to the uninformed and noisy 
clamor of the partisan public on either side. Mean- 
while, let no one fear that the game of college foot- 
ball cannot surely be circumscribed by wise laws and 
maintained in undiminished popularity. 


THE CHICAGO STRIKE AS REVIEWED BY THE FEDERAL COMMISSION. 

THE report of the Federal Commission, consisting of U. S. Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, 
Judge N. E. Worthington of Illinois, and John D. Kernan of New York, appointed by the president on 
July 26 to investigate the Chicago strike of last summer, was made public during the month. The com- 
mission held a thirteen days’ session in Chicago and a two days’ session in Washington, D. C., and exam- 


ined 109 witnesses. 


The contest, as the report says, was chiefly between the American Railway Union, of 


which organization the Pullman employees very generally became members in March and April, 1894, and 


the General Managers’ Association representing the twenty-four railroads centering in Chicago. 


On this 


account everything relating to the strike at Pullman or Chicago that affected members of either organiza- 
tion was considered a fit subject for investigation and the broadest latitude of inquiry was pursued. An 
abstract of the report is given here with the more unimportant parts omitted. 


THE COST OF THE STRIKE AND ITS FATALITIES. 

“ According to the testimony the railroads lost in 
property destroyed, hire of United States deputy 
marshals, and other incidental expenses, at least 
$685,308. The loss of earnings on these roads is 
estimated at $4,672,916. Some 3,100 employees at 
Pullman lost in wages, as estimated, at least $350,- 
000. About 100,000 employees upon the 24 railroads 
centering in Chicago, all of which were more or less 
involved in the strike, lost in wages, as estimated, 
at least $1,389,143. Many of these employees are 





still adrift and losing wages. Beyond these amounts 
very great losses, widely distributed, were inciden- 
tally suffered throughout. the country. During the 
strike the fatalities, arrests, indictments, and dismis- 
sals of charges for strike offenses in Chicago and 
vicinity were as follows: 


“ Number shot and fatally wounded......... 12 
Number arrested by the police............ 75 
Number arrested under United States 

GUREREND GING TRIIIE o. 6.o 5 «0:90 6:0:6-0.050:4:00:0 71 
Number arrested against whom indictments 
WENO: ME WINE 65.605. Sic d ew 6 bcccedaees 119 
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“For the protection of city, state, and federal 
property, for the suppression of crime and the pres- 
ervation of order, the city, county, state, and federal 
forces were utilized as shown in the following state- 
ment: 

“From July 3 to July to the number of 
U. S. troops was 

Between July 6 and July 11 the number 

of state militia was about 

Extra deputy marshals about 

Extra deputy sheriffs. ‘ 

Police force of Chicago.......... bee Ss 


1,936 


PULLMAN’S PALACE CAR COMPANY. 

As to Pullman’s Palace Car Company the report 
says: “This is a corporation organized in 1867, 
with a capital of $1,000,000. It has grown un- 
til its present paid up capital is $36,000,000. Its 
prosperity has enabled the company for over twenty 
years to pay 2 per cent quarterly dividends, and, in 
addition, to lay up a surplus of nearly $25,000,000 of 
undivided profits. In 1880 the company bought 500 
acres of land, and upon 300 acres of it built its 
plant and also a hotel, arcade, churches, athletic 
grounds, and brick tenements suitable for the use of 
its employees. The town is well laid out and has a 
complete sewerage and water system. It is beau- 
tified by well kept open spaces and stretches, flower 
beds, and lakes. The whole is at all times kept 
in neat order by the company. The main object 
was the establishment of a great manufacturing busi- 
ness upon a substantial and money making basis. ” 

THE RENTS AT PULLMAN. 

Concerning the rents in the town of Pullman the 
report says in part: “If we exclude the esthetic 
and sanitary features at Pullman, therents there are 
from 20 to 25 per cent higher than rents in Chicago 
or surrounding towns for similar accommodations. 
The esthetic features are admired by visitors, but 
have little money value to employees, especially 
when they lack bread. The company aims to se- 
cure 6 per cent upon the cost of its tenements, which 
cost includes a proportionate share for paving, sew- 
erage, water, parks, etc. It claims now to receive 
less than four per cent. The company’s claim that 
the workmen need not hire its tenements and can 
live elsewhere if they choose is not entirely tenable. 
While reducing wages the company made no re- 
duction in rents. At the time of the strike about 
$70,000 of unpaid rents had accumulated. It is fair 
to say that this accumulation of unpaid rent was due 
to leniency on the part of the company toward those 
who could not pay the rent and support their families. 
Neither have any actual evictions taken place.” 

Relating to the attitude of the Pullman company 
toward its workmen and its part in the strike the re- 
port reaches this conclusion: “In its statements to 
the public, which are in evidence, the company rep- 
resents that its object in all it did was to continue 
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operations for the benefit of iis workmen and of 
trades people in and about Pullman and to save the 
public from the annoyance of interrupted travel. 
The commission thinks that the evidence shows that 
it sought to keep running mainly for its own benefit 
as a manufacturer, that its plant might not rust, that 
its competitors might not invade its territory, that it 
might keep its cars in repair, that it might be ready 
for resumption when business revived with a live 
plant and competent heip, and that its revenues from 
its tenements might continue.” 
THE AMERICAN RAILWAY UNION. 

Concerning the American Railway Union the re- 
port says in part: “This is an association of about 
150,000 railroad employees, as alleged, organized at 
Chicago on June 20, 1893, for the purpose of in- 
cluding railroad employees born of white parents in 
one great brotherhood. 

“In March, 1894, the employees of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company being dissatisfied with their 
wages, rents, and shop treatment, for the first time 
in the history of the town sought organization, and 
joined the American Railway Union in large num- 
bers. Their meetings were held outside of Pull- 
man because the town has no facilities for such pur- 
poses. The Pullman Company is hostile to the idea 
of conferring with organized labor in the settlement 
of differences arising between it and its employees. 
Since the strike, withdrawal from the American Rail- 
way Union is required from those seeking work. 
To admit the Pullman employees, however, into the 
American Railway Union as ‘persons employed in 
the railway service’ was not wise or expedient. To 
reach out and take in those so alien to its natural 
membership as the Pullman employees was in the 
inception of the organization at least a mistake. 
This mistake led the Union into a strike purely sym- 
pathetic and aided to bring upon it a crushing and 
demoralizing defeat.” 

THE GENERAL MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The report contains the following with reference 
to the General Managers’ Association, which acted 
as the defensive force representing all of the rail- 
roads concerned in the strike: “This voluntary un- 
incorporated association was formed in 1886, and 
has as members the twenty-four railroads centering 
or terminating in Chicago. The association is an 
illustration of the persistent and shrewdly devised 
plans of corporations to overreach their limitations 
and to usurp indirectly powers and rights not 
contemplated in their charters and not obtainable 
from the people or their legislators. So long as 
railroads are thus permitted to combine and fix 
wages for their joint protection it would be rank 
injustice to deny the right of all labor upon all rail- 
roads to unite for similar purposes.” 


DISORDER, VIOLENCE, AND DESTRUCTION OF 
PROPERTY. 


The statement of the commission concerning the 
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disorder, violence, and destruction of property 
which accompanied the strike is in part as 
follows: “There is no evidence before the com- 
mission that the officers of the American Railway 
Union at any time participated in or advised intimi- 
dation, common violence, or destruction of property. 
The participation of strikers in riotous proceeding 
is another and more serious matter. From the tes- 
timony it is fair to conclude that strikers were con- 
cerned in the outrages against law and order, al- 
though the number was undoubtedly small as com- 
pared with the whole number out. The strikers’ 
experience and training were to be seen in the break- 
ing and misplacing of switches, removing rails, crip- 
pling of interlock system, the detaching of side 
tracks and derailment of cars and engines, the 
placing of coupling pins in engine machinery, block- 
ading the cars and tracks, and attempts to detach 
and run in mail cars. The commission is of the 
opinion that the offenses of this character as well 
as considerable threatening and intimidation taking 
the strikers’ places were committed or instigated 
by strikers. In the view that this railroad strike 
was wrong; that mobs are well known to be inci- 
dental to strikes, and are thereby given an excuse to 
center together and commit crime, the responsibility 
rests largely with the American Railway Union ; 
otherwise that association, its leaders, and a very 
large majority of railroad men on strike are not to 


have any connection therewith.” 
ATTITUDE OF THE ARMED FORCES. 


Relating to the participation of armed forces in 
the strike the report reads in part: “That police- 
men sympathized with strikers rather than with the 
corporation cannot be doubted. Nor would it be 
surprising to find the same sentiment rife among the 
military. These forces are largely recruited from 
the labor classes. Indeed the danger is growing 
that in strike wars between corporations and em- 
ployees military duty will ultimately have to be done 
by others than volunteers from labor ranks. The 
military police confined themselves to the duty of 
arresting criminals, dispersing mobs, and guarding 
property. United States deputy marshals to the 
number of 3,600 were selected by and appointed at 
the request of the General Managers’ Association 
and of its railroads. They were armed and paid by 
the railroads and acted in the double capacity of 
railroad employees and United States marshals. 
They were not under the direct control of any gov- 
ernment official while exercising authority. This 
placed officers of the government under the control 
of a combination of railroads. It isa bad precedent 
that might well lead to serious consequences.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

The recommendations and suggestions of the com- 
mission growing out of the Chicago strike and boycott 
are important. These are upon threelines: First, for 
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congressional action; second, for state action; and 
third, for the action of corporations and labor organ- 
izations, the whole reading substantially as follows: 

First: “That there be a permanent U. S. Strike 
Commission of three members, with duties and pow- 
ers of investigation and recommendation as to dis- 
pute between the railroads and their employees, 
similar to those vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to rates, etc.” That power be given 
to the U. S. Courts to promptly enforce the deci- 
sions of the commission upon the railroads after 
summary hearing unattended by technicalities. That 
when the parties to a controversy within the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission are railroads or trades unions 
incorporated under particular federal statutes on the 
one hand or state statutes on the other, “each side 
shall have the right to select a representative, who 
shall in turn be appointed by the president to serve 
as a temporary member of the commission in hear- 
ing, adjusting, and determining, that particular con- 
troversy. That during the pendency of a proceed- 
ing before the commission inaugurated by national 
trades unions, or by an incorporation of employees, it 
shall not be lawful for the railroads to discharge 
employees belonging thereto except for inefficiency, 
violation of law, or neglect of duty; nor for such 
unions or incorporations to order, unite in, or abet 
strikes or boycotts against the railroads complained 
of ; nor, for a period of six months after a decision, 
for such railroads to discharge any such employees in 
whose places others shall be employed, except for the 
causes aforesaid ; nor for any such employees, during 
a like period, to quit the service without giving thirty 
days’ written notice of intention to do so, nor forany 
such union or incorporation to order, counsel, or ad- 
vise otherwise.” That, national trades unions shall 
be compelled by law to provide in written instru- 
ments that a member shall cease to be such, forfeit- 
ing all the legal rights and privileges thereto apper- 
taining by “participating in or by instigating force or 
violence against persons or property during strikes or 
boycotts or by seeking to prevent others from work- 
ing through violence, threats, or intimidation.” 

Second: “The commission would suggest the 
consideration by the states of the adoption of some 
system of conciliation and arbitration like that, for 
instance, in use in the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Contracts requiring men to agree not to join 
labor ofganizations or to leave them, as conditions 
of employment, should be made illegal, as is already 
done in some of the states.” 

Third: “The commission urges employees to 
recognize labor organizations; that such organizations 
be dealt with through representatives with special ref- 
erence to conciliation and arbitration when difficulties 
are threatened orarise. It is satisfied thatif employers 
will consider employees as thoroughly essential to in- 
dustrial success as capital, and thus take labor into 
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consultation at proper times, much of the severity of 
strikes can be tempercd and their number reduced.” 


(Dem.) Chicago Herald. (Iil.) 

The remedies proposed by the report will be read and 
studied with interest. The whole report is a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the labor problem. 

(Ind.) The Journal. (Providence, R. I.) 

The commission’s distribution of blame in about 
equal portions among all the parties to the late 
troubles at Chicago may be fairly just. .... That 
method [compulsory arbitration] is about equally 
unacceptable to the employers and employed, and it 
has been a failure wherever it has been tried. 

(Dem.) The Sentinel. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
The Sentinel gives hearty endorsement to the 
recommendations as a whole. They are wise, and 
probably timely. Possibly the committee may be 
slightly ahead of the sentiment of the country, but 
if so it is in the right direction. 
( Rep.) Chicago Inter-Ocean. ( Til.) 

There can be but one explanation that will shield 
Commissioners Wright, Kernan, and Worthington 
from this charge of deliberately misrepresenting 
facts, and that is the old apology of ignorance. 
They were theorists, and knew not the value of 
testimony on either side to the controversy. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

The report is an elaborate document tending to 
: justify indirectly the Debs rebellion. We lack 
patience for discussing a permanent federal strike 
commission or hard-and-fast compulsory arbitration 
by laws of the Medes and Persians, binding upon 
one party to a controversy but failing utterly to 
constrain the other. The effect of the report will be 
unsettling and mischievous. 
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(Rep.) San Francisco Call. (Cal.) 

The report is an instructive document. A careful 
perusal of it may convince railroad managers that 
their triumph over the American Railway Union 
was after all a somewhat lawless exercise of physical 
power. This is the first recent intimation from an 
official source that organized capital could do wrong. 
We have heard much about the restraint the govern- 
ment must impose upon labor, but little about the re- 
straint that the government should impose upon 
capital. 

(Dem.) The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

While the general tone of the commission’s report 
is favorable to a policy of peace and conciliation, it 
exhibits a degree of hospitality to certain extreme 
notions of government supremacy in industrial 
matters and a tendency toward some of the ideas of 
the socialists. It is easy to read between the lincs 
that the commission believe that the ultimate solu- 
tion of the labor troubles, so far as railroads are 
concerned, lies in government control. But this 
leaves all other labor troubles to be provided for, 
and the suggestion that they should take the same 
course is easy and natural. In this way we should 
be likely to come at last to the socialist’s idea of 
government ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, including not only railroads, 
telegraphs, and mines, but land also. Itis a perilous 
course to enter upon. 

(Ind.) Public-Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The report on the whole is temperate, and, while 
its recommendations may not meet with general favor, 
the ideas formulated should be of use in furnishing 
Congress with a basis upon which to makeintelligent 
and impartial disposition, at least in a tentative way, 
of one of the most vexed of industrial problems. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 

THE beginning of the end of the war in the Far East came early in the month in the request of the 
Chinese that the European powers, together with the United States, intervene to bring about peace be- 
tween the belligerent nations. This action on the part of the Chinese was commonly regarded as a con- 
fession of weakness. The European powers practically declined to interfere, excepting Great Britain, and 
her suggestion for co-operation to the end that the war might be terminated met with no encouragement. 
While declining to join in the intervention, President Cleveland offered to mediate between China and 
Japan if acceptable to both governments, which proposition the latter refused to entertain, it is said, on 
the ground that all offers of a settlement should emanate at first directly from China. Meanwhile the 
Japanese were pushing their way into China and finally after several small engagements succeeded in 
capturing Port Arthur at the north entrance to the Gulf of Pechili. This decisive and important victory 
was won by the army, the naval forces being used but little. Following the capture of this Chinese 
stronghold it was reported that China had taken it upon herself to sue for peace and that President Cleve- 
land’s proffer of the good offices of the government of the United States had been acted upon, the United 
States ministers at Peking and Tokio being engaged at the time in conducting the negotiations. These 
reports later dispatches discredited by the statement that the negotiations progressed no further than an 
insistence by Japan upon the condition that a Chinese ambassador be sent to Tokio to make formally and 
officially its overtures. Meanwhile the war continues. 


The Times. (London, Eng.) 


the capture of Port Arthur is of the highest strate 
Perhaps Japan’s policy will continue until the ar- gic importance,it is no reason why the powers should 


rogance of the Chinese be beaten down. Although depart from their neutrality. 
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The Daily News. (London, Eng.) 
To further prolong the struggle would be an of- 
fense against humanity. We hope that Japan will 
hear favorably her abject enemy’s overtures. 


The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

Japan’s reply to the offer of American mediation 
is a diplomatic refusal. Like every victorious na- 
tion, it prefers to deal directly with a humiliated ad- 
versary ; and it is in no haste for peace negotiations, 
since the prospect of a larger triumph than it has 
yet achieved on land orseais opening before it. There 
is nothing offensive tothe United States in this de- 
liberate refusal to take advantage of the good offices 
of the benevolent peacemaker. Enlightened self-in- 
terest perceives the benefits of a prolongation of the 
war until an overwhelming triumph can be secured. 
National pride also finds expression in the demand 
that China shall sue for peace at Tokio without 
the intervention or mediation of a third power. 


Hartford Times. ( Conn.) 
Port Arthur has fallen in reality, at last. It is 
evidently in the decrees of destiny that Japan, al- 
though a nation of less than one tenth the popula- 
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tion of China, shall be the conqueror, in this unique 
war with that populous but incompletely civilized 
people. TheChinese belong to some earlier race. 
They are not in touch with the world’s civilization 
of to-day. Oldest of the so-called civilized nations, 
its people are neither in genius nor religion in step 
with the world’s modern progress. They are pagans, 
who are unfitted for the advancement which is now 
about to mark the world’s history, to a degree 
wholly unknown in all past experience. The Jap- 
anese have shown, unlike the people of China, that 
the acceptance of Christianity is not absolutely es- 
sential to an old nation in its effort to place itself in 
line with the modern world’s advancement however 
it may prove to be with the question of keeping 
there. But China is apparently unable even to 
make the effort. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. (Zil.) 

The news from China, if unexpected, is not sur- 
prising. From the first the superior discipline and 
intelligence of the Japanese have given them ad- 
vantage over their adversaries. Nor should the 
power of sympathy be overlooked. The sentiment 
oi civilization has been favorable to the Japanese. 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION. 

The commission includes in its report statistics of 
railways for the year ending June 30, 1893. Onthat 
date there were 176,46'.07 miles of line in the United 
States, being an increase during the year of 4,897.- 
55 miles. The number of railway corporations was 
1,890, being an increase of 68 over the previous 
year. Of these, 939 maintained operating accounts, 
and 778 were subsidiary lines, or parts of larger sys- 
tems, of which 326 were leased for fixed money 
rental, 195 for acontingent money rental, the remain- 
der being operated under some other form of traffic 
agreement. The tendency toward consolidation is 
shown by the fact that 28 roads were merged, 20 roads 
were reorganized, and 16 roads consolidated into 
other systems. There were 42 operating companies 
having a mileage in excess of 1,000 miles. The 
capitalization of the roads reporting was $10,506,- 
235,410, equivalent to $63,421 per mile of line. 


The number of passengers carried was 593,560,612, 
and the number of tons of freight carried was 745, 
119,482. The gross earnings were $1,220,751,874, the 
operating expenses $827,921,299, leaving net earnings 
of $392,830,575, which is equivalent to $2,314 per mile 
of line. Adding to this the income from other 
sources to the amount of $149,649,615, gives as the 
amount available for the payment of fixed charges 
and dividends $542,482,190. From this there were 
paid $431,422,126 as fixed charges; dividends and 
other payments from net income, to the amount of 
$102,941,289, leaving a surplus of $8,116,745. The 
number of employees was 873,602, being an increase 
over the previous year of 52,187. The number of 
employees killed was 2,727, an increase of 173, and 
the number injured was 31,728, an increase of 3,462. 
The number of passengers killed was 299, being a 
decrease of 77; the number injured was 3,229, be- 
ing an increase of only 2 over the previous 
year. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 
THE facts set forth in the subjoined extract are taken from the partial report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the government ownership of railroads sent to the United States Senate in response to a 


resolution passed by that body, August 24, 1894. 
The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says that there are 18 countries which 
partly own and operate their railroads, viz.: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Chile, Denmark, 


France, Germany, Guatemala, India, Japan, Norway, 
Portugal, Russia, and Sweden. Ten neither own 
nor operate them, viz.: Colombia, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Spain, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United States and Uruguay. Greece, Hol- 
land, andItaly own their roads, but do not operate 
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them, leasing them out to private companies. In 
the former list the percentage of roads owned and 
conducted by the various governments is not given 
in full, though in Russia it is said to be nearly one 
half of the entire system, and a like condition 
prevails in Austria and Germany. In the latter 
country the government is required to manage the 
roads in the interest of general traffic on a single 
system. In Austria, on the expiration of charters 
not exceeding ninety years, the lines and lands of 
the company revert to the government; but the 
equipment remains the property of the private 
owners. The government fixes the tariff on all 
traffic, has power to revise it at will, and must by 
law reduce the rates when the earnings exceed 15 
percent. The cost of freight carriage in a number 
of countries is given, being in Great Britain 2.80 cents 
per ton per mile; in France, 2.20; in Germany, 1.64, 
and in the United States, 1 cent. In the matter of 
interest on capital invested, England pays 4.1 per 
cent; France, 3.8; Germany, 5.1; Russia, 5.3; 
Austria, 1; Belgium, 4.6; United States, 3.1, the 
aggregate system of the world paying 3.2 per 
cent. 
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The management of the roads by the government 
is not always, nor in a majority of cases, found to be 
advantageous economically, though in some it is 
important for various public reasons, among them 
that of defense standing foremost. In this country 
several of the states have tried ownership in a 
limited way and not found it satisfactory. [Illinois 
built a road costing a million, but was glad to sell it 
for 10 per cent of the cost ; and Indiana had asimilar 
experience. Georgia now owns a road, but it is 
leased to a private company. Pennsylvania, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, and several other states have 
tried like experiments, but all found them failures. 
In the above recitement it is notable that the 
United States has reduced the carriage of freight 
to the lowest point enumerated, but seems not to 
have made a like score in the matter of passengers, 
ranking in that particular about equal with Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, when their various 
classes into which our traveling multitudes are not 
divided, are averaged. In the matter of interest we 
are below all the principal countries except Austria; 
and in extent of mileage and capitalization greatly 
exceed any of them. 


COLONEL INGERSOLL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
COLONEL INGERSOLL has not yet destroyed Chris- 
. tianity. There is unprecedented activity in the reli- 
gious world, and propagators of the faith, including 
the Salvationists, Endeavorers, and Associationists, 
are more successful than they have been at any other 
time within our memory. At that sinful little place, 
Yonkers, business had to be suspended and the 
mills closed for two days to give the people oppor- 
tunity to attend the great meetings held since the 
beginning of the extraordinary religious revival 
there. Another illustration: !t is from the Roman 
Catholic Church here. The golden jubilee of. the 
Apostleship of Prayer League of the Sacred Heart 
was celebrated last week in the city as at other 


places ; and before the church in which the celebra- 
tion was held here had been opened on Tuesday 
morning a multitude of people, far greater than 
could be admitted, stood in the vicinity waiting to 
enter the sacred edifice. We areinformed that there 
are 2,000,000 members of this Prayer League in the 
United States, and tens of millions in other coun- 
tries. We could fill 7ze Sun any day with reports 
of the advancement and strengthening and manifes- 
tations of religious faith or piety here and elsewhere. 
Our humorous fellow-citizen, Colonel Ingersoll, must 
have observed that, despite the efforts of the un- 
believing and moonstruck philosophers and scientists 
whose voices are heard everywhere, religion is yet a 
mighty power in our own country and all overthe earth. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SALOON. 


( Meth.) The Christian Advocate. ( New York, N. Y.) 

What is the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the saloon? This is an interesting 
question. Recent events have intensified the inter- 
est of all Christians in this question, but have not 
solved the problem. Archbishop Ireland under- 
takes to answer this question and explain the situa- 
tion in a recent magazine article. He declares that 
the Catholic Church does not assert that the moder- 
ate and “legitimate use of intoxicating drinks ” is a 
sin ; nor does the church pronounce the manufac- 
ture and sale of these drinks asin; but, according 
to this prelate, the Catholic Church does teach that 


intemperance is asin. He holds that “the Catholic 
Church renounces her own life and principles when 
she ceases to combat with all her might intemper- 
ance, its causes and alliances. The American sa- 
loon is her foe; between her and the saloon there 
can be no truce.” 

This is strong language. If it fairly represents 
the Catholic Church on this question, it indicates a 
new departure. The archbishop goes further, and 
says that the Catholic Church “stands on record as 
the determined foe of the American saloon.” This 
is important. Where may the record be found ? 
In the action of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
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more and in the recent action of the bishop of 
Columbus, American Christians took note of the sig- 
nificant action of the Third Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, and watched closely to see whether any good 
results followed. They have watched in vain, 

A church which wishes to be counted on the side 
of the opponents of the saloon must do more than 
pass resolutions. It must show a clean record. 
It must exclude the saloon from within its pale. 
According to the statement of a Catholic priest who 
sat with the excise commissioners in Boston a few 
years ago, and took the names of the applicants for 
license to sell liquor in that city, more than three 
fourths of them were members of the Roman Catho 
lic Church. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

If the Catholic Church really desires to purge 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 

November 12. The steamship St. Louis, the 
largest ever constructed on the American continent 
is launched at Philadelphia. 

November 13. The Annual Convention of the 
Knights of Labor opens at New Orleans. A con- 
gress of the advocates of conciliation and arbitration 
in labor disputes meets in Chicago. 

November 15. The National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, begins its 28th annual session in Spring- 
field, Ill.——The Baptist Congress opens its session 
in Detroit, Mich. 

November 20. General Master Workman Sover- 
eign re-elected at the Knights of Labor Convention. 

November 23. The new commercial treaty be- 
tween Japan and the United States is signed in 
Washington by Secretary of State Gresham and the 
Japanese minister. 

November 24. The discovery is made that Sam- 
uel C. Seeley, a bookkeeper of the Shoe and Leath- 
er Bank, New York, is a defaulter in the sum of 
$354,000. His supposed accomplice, alawyer named 
Baker, was drowned at Flushing, L. I. 

November 26. The Transmississippi Congress 
opens its 7th annual session at St. Louis, Mo. 

December 1. John Burns, M. P., the English 
labor leader, arrives in New York. 

December 3. The Lexow Committee reconvenes 
in New York and proceeds with the investigation of 
the New York Police Department. 

December 4. John Gary Evans is inaugurated 
governor of South Carolina. 

December 8. President Cleveland proclaims the 
ratification of the new Chinese treaty. The sec- 
ond annual convention of the National Municipal 
League, for the promotion of good municipal gov- 
ernment, opens at Minneapolis, Minn. 

December 10. The American Federation of Labor 
opens its annual session at Denver, Col. 
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itself from this stain, the way is open. Not a sa- 
loon keeper in the United States will be found claim- 
ing membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
When the Roman Catholic Church really means to 
be rid of the saloon she will follow this example. 

So long as saloon-keepers are officials in church 
societies, marshals in church processions, chairmen 
of church meetings, and prominent laymen in the 
church ; so long as liquor is sold at church fairs and 
picnics, and money raised by selling beer and whisky 
to build new churches, that denomination does not 
wish to separate itself from this accursed business. 
Individual members, priests, and bishops may de- 
plore the situation, and endeavor to explain the case 
and palliate the evil, but the church is content to 
have it so. 


OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

November 12. Czar Nicholas II. of Russia an- 
nounces his intention of following the peace policy 
of his father and devoting his energy to the welfare 
of his people and country. 

November 19. The final funeral services of the 
late Alexander III., czar of Russia, take place at St. 
Petersburg. 

November 26. Czar Nicholas II. of Russia and 
Princess Alix of Hesse are married at St. Petersburg. 

December 6. The French Senate by almost a 
unanimous vote adopts the bill appropriating 65,- 
000,000 francs for the proposed campaign against 
Madagascar. 

NECROLOGY. 

November 16. Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop 
of Boston, Mass., the oldest surviving ex-United 
States senator from Massachusetts and the oldest 
surviving ex-speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

November 17. The Rev. Dr. W. S. T. Shedd, 
eminent as a theologian and scholar. 

November 22. William Thompson Walters of 
Baltimore, Md., one of the most prominent and 
successful art collectors in the United States. 

November 24. The Right Rev. W. B. W. Howe, 
bishop of the Episcopal church in South Carolina. 

November 25. Jean Victor Duruy, senatorof the 
French Republic and late minister of public instruc- 
tion, an eminent historical writer. 

November 27. Princess Johanna Frederika von 
Bismarck, wife of Prince Bismarck. 

November 30. Hon. Joseph E. Brown, four times 
elected governor of Georgia, in 1857, ’59, *61, and 
’63. Elected U.S. Senator in 1880, re-elected in 1884. 

December 4. Hon. Leon Abbett, ex-governor of 
New Jersey. 

December 8. Robert Louis Stevenson, the noted 
author. 











Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JANUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending January 5). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter VIII. 
to page 179. 
“ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Some Historic Landmarks of London.” 
“ Christianity and English Institutions.” 
Second week (ending January 12). 
“ The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter VIII. 
concluded. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Aspects of Social Life in the East End of Lon- 
don.” 
“The Race Question in Austria.” 
Sunday Reading for January 6. 
Third week (ending January 19). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter IX. 
to page 209. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter III. to 
page 79- 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Count Moltke, Field Marshal.” 
Sunday Reading for January 13. 
Fourth week (ending January 26). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter IX. 
concluded. 
“ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
cluded. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The World’s Debt to Chemistry.” 
Sunday Reading for January 20. 
Fifth week (ending February 2). 
“ The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter X. 
“ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter IV. to page 
III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Scott’s ‘ Monastery.’ ” 
“ Great City Railroads.” 
Sunday Reading for January 27. 


Chapter I. 


Chapter II. 


Chapter III. con- 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. Paper—Sketch of Queen Mary of England. 

2. Reading—Selections from Tennyson’s play, 
“Queen Mary.” 

3 A study—Review in rhetoric. (1.) Figures 
defined and an example of each given: Simile, 
metaphor, allegory, antithesis, epigram, meton- 
ymy, synechdoche, interrogation, exclamation, 
apostrophe, personification, hyperbole, irony. 
(2.) Versification : verse, stanza, rhythm, rhyme, 


blank verse, poetry,—epic, dramatic, lyric, 

elegiac, pastoral, and didactic. 

Discussion—Did Henry VIII. merit the unenvi- 

able position which history has given him ? 

Table Talk—The President’s Message.* 

CHAUCER DAY—JANUARY 7. 
“ Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb.”’ 

1. Prologue. A brief sketch of Chaucer and an 
account of his works. An outline of the Can- 
terbury Tales; in the prologue there is a sort 
of “picture gallery” of the characters, from 
which a graphic account may be drawn. 

2. The story of Palamon and Arcite, from the 
Knightes Tale. 

3. The story of Constance, from the Man of Lawes 
Tale. 

4. The story of Griselda, from the Clerkes Tale. 

5. The story of Saint Cecilia, from the Secounde 
Nonnes Tale. 

6. The story of Little Hew of Lincoln, from the 
Prioresses Tale. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. Character sketch—Mary Queen of Scots. 

2. Discussion—Which of the two sister queens 

committed the more heinous deed, Mary in the 

execution of Lady Jane Grey, or Elizabeth in 
that of Mary Queen of Scots ? 

Book review—Walter Scott’s “ Woodstock.” 

4. Reading—Tennyson’s “Morte D’Arthur,” or 
Macaulay’s poem “ The Armada.” 

5. Debate—Resolved: That the government should 

own and control newspapers. * 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Character sketch—Oliver Cromwell. 

Book review—Scott’s “ Old Mortality.” 

Paper—Shakespeare as an English historian. 

Reading—Shakespeare’s “ Tempest,” Act I. 

Table Talk—The history of the Woman’s 

Christian Temperance Union.* 

FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Table Talk—England in the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

2. Paper—English history in Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery.” 
A study in literature—The selections from 
Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, found in the appendix to the 
text-book, “ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 

4- Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Debate—Resolved: That college football should 
be abolished.* 


* See Current History and Opinion. 
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C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR JANUARY. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

P. 167. “Henry VII.” The genealogical table 
on page 146 of the text-book shows clearly how 
slight was the claim to the English crown which this 
king pushed to a successful issue. Margaret Beau- 
fort, mother of Henry VII., was the great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, through an illegitimate 
line, which was legitimatized by a papal bull, a char- 
ter from Richard III., and an act of Parliament. 
Edmund Tudor, whom she married, the father of 
Henry VII., was the son of Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, and Catharine of France, whom he mar- 
ried after the death of her husband, Henry V. of 
England. 

P. 171. “Legatine.” Pertaining to a legate; 
“specifically applied to certain ecclesiastical laws en- 
acted in national synods in England under the presi- 
dency of legates [or delegates] from the pope.” 

P. 172. “Wolsey’s fall.” The part taken by 
Wolsey in the matter of the divorce brought upon 
him the enmity of Anne Boleyn, who used all of her 
influence against him. Brought to trial on some 
pretended charge, he was obliged to transfer all of 
his personal estate to the king. Later he was ar- 
rested on charge of high treason, and while being 
conveyed to London he became so ill that it was 
necessary to stop at Leicester. Three days after, 
he died there at the monastery. 

P. 174. “The Six Articles.” Transubstantiation, 
the truth of which was asserted in the first article, is 
defined in a note on page 366 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for December. By “communion of one kind,” 
spoken of in the second article, is meant the use of 
but one element in the communion. “The term is 
applied to the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church in which the celebrant [the chief officiating 
priest] receives the communion in both kinds but 
administers only the wafer to the people.” Private 
mass designates such a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper as is made in low mass, not being accompa- 
nied by music and incense as in high mass, usually 
celebrated in a private oratory, and in which only 
the priest administers the elements. Auricular con- 
fession is “the act of confessing sins to a priest for 
the purpose of receiving absolution.” , 

“Henry’s fourth marriage.” This was with 
Anne of Cleves, from whom he was soon divorced. 
Anne Boleyn had been beheaded; his third wife, 
Jane Seymour, died. For his fifth, he took Catha- 
rine Howard, who was soon beheaded for being un- 
true to the king, and then he married Catharine Parr, 
who outlived him. Queen Elizabeth was the daugh- 





ter of Anne Boleyn, and Edward VI. was the son of 
Jane Seymour. 

P.175. “Sacred images.” These were statues of 
the Virgin Mary or of the saints, and the crucifix. 

P. 176. “ Missal.” The book containing all the 
liturgical forms necessary for celebrating mass 
throughout the year. “ Breviary.” “A book con- 
taining the prayers to be used at the canonical hours; 
an abridgement of the services of the early church, 
which from their great length were exhausting. It 
is made up largely of the Psalms, passages of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the fathers, hymns, 
anthems, etc., all in Latin, arranged for the various 
seasons and festivals of the church.” 

“ Chantries.” Churches or chapels which were in 
early times endowed with lands or revenues for 
the maintenance of priests to say or to sing mass 
daily for the souls of the donors or for persons 
named bythem. In later times the name was applied 
to a chapel attached to a church in which prayer and 
song services, Sunday school, and other special meet- 
ings are held. 

P. 182. “ The Thirty-nine Articles.” “A statement 
of the particular points of doctrine, thirty-nine in 
number, maintained by the Church of England.” 

“The Test Act.” “It made all ineligible to hold 
office under the crown who did not take the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, or receive the sacrament 
according to the usage of the Church of England, or 
subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation. 
It was directed against Roman Catholics, but was 
applicable also to Dissenters. It was repealed in 
1828.” 

P. 190. “Edict of Nantes.” An edict passed by 
Henry IV. of France, in 1598, to secure to Protes- 
tants the free exercise of their religion. In 1685 it 
was revoked by Louis XIV. 

“Flemmings and Walloons.” The names of the 
inhabitants of Flanders, and of the southern and 
southeastern parts of Belgium. 

“The fall of Antwerp.” In 1585 Antwerp capitu- 
lated after thirteen months’ siege, one of the most 
eventful in history, to the duke of Parma, Spanish 
viceroy of the Netherlands. It was then the great 
center of European commerce and had a population 
of two hundred thousand or more. 

P. 191. “ Privateering.” The practice of cruis- 
ing in a privateer for hostile purposes. A privateer 
is an armed vessel “owned and officered by private 
persons, but acting under a commission from the 
state, usually called letters of marque. It answers 
to a company on land raised and commanded by pri- 
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vate persons, but acting under regulations emanating 
from the supreme authority.” 

“Buccaneering raids.” Raids conducted by pirates 
or freebooters. Especially, the piratical adventures 
made chiefly by the French and British against the 
Spaniardsin America. The word is from the French 
Soucan,akind of gridiron for smoking meat, or a 
place where meat is smoked. The early French set- 
tlers in America were driven from their business of 
hunting wild cattle and curing their flesh (bucaning), 
by the Spaniards; and they formed themselves into 
companies of ducaneers to make depredations on the 
Spanish. Hence the word. 

“Sea-dogs.” Pirates, privateers. 

P. 194. “ Wore a manor on their backs.” 
the same idea expressed in Shakespeare’s “ Henry 
VIIL.,” Act I., Scene I., in Buckingham’s description 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

P. 198. “The Gunpowder Plot.” Guy Fawkes 
was associated with Catesby, Thomas Percy, Thomas 
Winter, John Wright, and others in this plot, “the 
object of which was to kill the king and the members 
of Parliament. The conspirators managed to fill a 
cellar under the Parliament House with barrels of 
gunpowder, which was to be exploded by Fawkes at 
the opening of Parliament. He was arrested as he 
was entering the cellar on the night of November 
4-5, and after trial was executed with several of his 
accomplices.” 

P. 203. “Star Chamber.” This court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was so called because the 
ceiling was originally decorated with stars. In the 
time of Henry VIII. a statute declared that the 
king’s proclamation should have the force of law 
and that offenders might be punished by the ordinary 
members of the council sitting with certain bishops 
and judges in the Star Chamber. 

“ Rex was lex.” The king was law. 
P. 227. “ The Jac’ o-bite cause.” 
James II. after he abdicated his throne, and of his 

descendants. 

P. 237. “ Manifesto.” A public declaration, as 
of a king or government or of a person or company 
of persons, making known certain opinions or inten- 
tions in reference to some act or course of conduct ; 


See 


The cause of 


a proclamation. 





“ FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 

P. 7. “Vocabulary.” From a Latin word mean- 
ing a name, a designation. A list or collection of 
the words of a language, a dialect, or of any special 
work. 

P. 8. “Wort-cunning.” The Old English or 
Saxon word for flower or root was wort. It is very 
common now in the old botanical names of plants, 
as liverwort, bonewort, etc. 

“Inflections.” The changes undergone by words 
to express the relations of case, number, gender, etc. 











CL. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


The inflection of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns is 
called declension; that of verbs, conjugation. 


P. 9. From two Greek 
words meaning the world and citizen. Common to 
all the world not limited to any region; at home 
everywhere ; widely distributed. 

“Alliterating.” See note on page 365 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for December. 

“Scép.” Singer; poet. 

P. 10. “Fen.” Low land covered or partly cov- 
ered with water, but on which sedge, coarse grasses, 
or other aquatic plants grow; boggy or marshy land. 

P. 11. “Stark.” Severe, strong, stalwart. 

P. 12. “ Roman de Rou.” Romance of Rollo. 

“ Jongleur” [jon’gler]. A minstrel. 

“ Taillefer” [tay-far]. 

P. 13. “ Chanson” [shan-son]. French for song. 

“ Sa’gas.” Scandinavian legends; northern Euro- 
pean popular tales of olden times. 

“Vi‘kings.” Rovers or sea-robbers belonging to 
bands of Northmen who infested the seas during the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries and made settle- 
ments in various European countries. 

“Bayeux tapestry.” Seenote on page 105 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

“Stroph’ic.” Consisting of stro’phes, or metrical 
forms which are repeated in the course of a poem, 
also a stanza in modern poetry. 

“ Alexandrine.” A kind of verse consisting of 
twelve syllables, so called, it is said either from 
Alexander Paris an old French poet or from poems 
written by him, and others in this styleon Alexander 
the Great. 

P. 14 
Saxon. 

“Cymry” [kim’ry]. 

P. 15. “ Ai-né’as.” The hero of Virgil’s epic, 
who on leaving Troy at the time of its destruction 
went to Italy and founded Rome. 

P. 19. “ Mariolatry.” The worship of the Virgin 
Mary. 

“ Hagiology ” [ha-ji-ol’o-jy]. From two Greek 
words meaning a saint and to speak. The name is 
applied to that branch of literature which treats of 
the saints, and their lives and legends. 


“ Cos-mo-pol’i-tan.” 


“ Sas’sé-nach.” Another form of the word 


P. 20. “Geste.” The verb means to relate gestes 
or adventures. 
P. 21. “ Ap-par‘i-tors.” The lowest officers of 


an ecclesiastical tribunal ; a summoner. 

“ Tonsured.” Having the head shaven asa sign 
that the candidate has taken the preparatory step 
to entering the priesthood or embracing monastic 


life. It signified admittance to the clerical state or 
monastic order. 
“Allegory.” A description of one thing under 


the image of another; a sort of continued metaphor. 
A fine example of allegory is found in the eightieth 
Psalm, verses 8-13 inclusive. 
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“ Sim’o-ny.” The art of trafficking in holy things, 
especially the buying or selling of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. 

P. 22. “MSS.” The abbreviation for manu- 
scripts; MS. standing for the singular form, manu- 
script. 

P. 25. “ Parlament of Foules.” That is, “ Par- 
liament of Fowls.” 

P. 27. “Reeve.” A steward, prefect, bailiff, a 
business agent. 

“ Fabliaux” [fab-le-o]. The metrical tales of the 
trouvéres. 

P. 29. “ Auctours.” An absolete form of authors. 

“ Naive [na-€v]. Ingenuous, artless. 

P. 31. “ Governail.” Government, management. 

P. 37. “Ex-cal‘i-bur.”. The name of King Ar- 
thur’s sword. 

P. 38. “ Ascham ” [as’kam]. 

P. 39. “La Belle Pucel” or pucel/e. The beau- 
tiful maid. 

“ Rabelais” [ra-bla].  (1495-1553-) A French 
philosopher and satirist. 

P. 40. ‘Hu’man-ist.” One accomplished in 
literary and classical culture; especially one of the 
scholars who in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, studied classical literature. Also a 
student of human nature, or of matters of human 
interest. 

“ Elycon’s well.” More commonly spoken of as 
Helicon’s stream. Helicon was the grove or the 
mountain of the Muses, situated according to 
mythology in the mountains of Parnassos; and the 
stream which flowed down from it formed the two 
fountains of Helicon from which the Muses drank. 
To drink of Helicon’s well signifies the being en- 
dowed with the poetic gift. - 

P. 41. “ere natura.” A Latin expression 
meaning of a wild nature. 

P. 45. “Demetrius Chalcondyles ” [kal-kon‘de- 
lees]. A Greek scholar who after the fall of Con- 
stantinople fled to Florence. 

P. 49. “Rue.” To have compassion. 

“ Archaisms ” [ar’ka-iz’ms]. A Greek derivative. 
Ancient, antiquated words or expressions. 

P. 50. “Eclogues.” Poetical compositions in 
which shepherds are introduced, conversing with 
one another. 

“Bu-col‘ics.” Poems of rural scenes and occupa- 
tions, sometimes allegorical. The word is from the 
Greek for cowherd. 

P. 52. “Ep‘’és.” An epic. 

“ Ham-a-dry’ads.” Tree nymphs. 

“Sa’tyrs.” Sylvan deities or demigods, represented 
as part man and part goat. 

P. 53. “ Ottava rima” [ot-ta’va ré’ma]. An 
Italian form of versification consisting of eight lines, 
the first six of which rhyme alternately and the last 
two form a couplet. 


J-Jan. 
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P. 54. “Sim‘i-les.” Comparisons, the likening 
of one thing to another. 

“Ep-i-phyt‘ic.” Of the nature of an epiphyte or 
air plant. 

P. 56. “Ag-6-nis’tés.” 

P. 58. “ Pé-na’tés.” The household gods of the 
ancient Romans. 

“Tri’tons.” Sea demigods. 

“ Néi‘ré-ids.” Sea nymphs. 

“ Di-a’na.” Goddess of the moon and the chase. 

“ Ac-té’on.” A hunter who surprised Diana while 
she was bathing in the forest and was changed by 
her into a stag and torn to pieces by his own dogs. 

“Neptune.” The god of the sea. 

P. 59. “ Antithesis.” An opposition or contrast 
of words or sentences. 

“ Alliteration.” See note on the word alliterative 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December, page 365. 

“Met’a-phors.” Compressed similes; the word 
denoting comparison is omitted, as in the following 
example,— 

‘ All the world ’s a stage.”’ 

P. 61. “ Hél-lén‘ic Pél-o-pon-né’sus.” The Grecian 
Poloponnesus, the latter word being the name of 
the southern part of Greece, now called the Morea. 

P. 63. “ Singed the Spanish king’s beard.” The 
expressive phrase used by Sir Francis Drake con- 
cerning this action which “in the course of two 
nights and one day had sunk, burnt, or captured 
shipping of ten thousand tons lading.” The expres- 
sion means, to deal a stinging insult. 

“El Dorado.” Golden illusion; a land of un- 
bounded wealth. One of the lieutenants of Pizarro, 
the conqueror of Peru, pretended he had discovered 
a land of gold in South America. 

P. 64. “ Hakluyt” [hak’loot]. 

“ Magnum opus.” Latin for great work. 

P. 65. “ Hic jacet.” The first two words of inscrip- 
tions on tombstones; Latin for here lies. 

“ Saeva indignatio.” Latin, fierce indignation. 

P. 67. “Inductive philosophy.” “The name 
given by Bacon to science founded on induction 
[which is the process of drawing a general conclusion 
from particular cases] or observation; experimental 
science.” 

P. 68. “Lumen siccum.” Latin for dry light. 

P. 70. “R6-cd’cd.” “ A variety of ornament orig- 
inating in the Louis-Fourteenth style and continuing 
with constantly increasing inorganic exaggeration 
and extravagance throughout the artistic degeneracy 
of Louis Fifteenth.” Florid, fantastic. 

P. 72. “Suave, mari magno,” etc. Latin, 

‘““*Tis pleasant, when the sea is rough, to stand 
And see another’s danger, safe at land.” 

“ Miracle plays.” Religious and allegorical plays 
which constituted the drama of the Middle Ages. 
The subjects were either the stories of the Bible or 
legends of the saints. 
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P. 73. “Passion Play.” A miracle play repre- 
senting scenes in the passion [suffering] of Christ. 

“Juventus.” Youth. 

P. 76. “Bohemian.” Any person, but especially 
an artist or a literary man, who leads a free and easy 
life, often a dissipated one, having little regard to 
what society he keeps, and despising convention- 
ality. So called because partaking somewhat of the 
nature of the Bohemians, or gipsies. 

P. 78. “ Méph-is-téph’é-lés.” 

“ O, lente,” etc. Run slowly, slowly, steeds of night. 

“ ZEschylean ” [és-ki-lé’an]. Resembling Aischy- 
lus, a famous Greek poet who lived in the sixth cen- 


tury, B. C. 
P. 82. “Nem’e-sis.” The goddess of vengeance. 
P. 83. “Ze Malade /maginaire.” The imagi- 


nary invalid. 
“ An-tiph’o-li.”. Twin brothers, Antipholus of 
Ephesus and Antipholus of Syracuse. 


P. go. “Le médecin malgré lui.” The doctor in 
spite of himself. 
P. 99. “The Borgias” [bor’jas]. An Italian 


family of the fifteenth century, several of whose 
members, Cesare, Francesco, Lucrezia, were guilty of 
murder, perfidy, and other heinous crimes. 

“Cence” [chen’che]. An Italian family of the 
sixteenth century, the head of which was a dissi- 
pated and passionate man who treated his family 
with such cruelty that they combined to bring about 
his death. For this murder his wife, son, and daugh- 
ter were hanged. Beatrice, the daughter, is a favorite 
subject in poetry and art. 

P. 1o1. “Quin’cunx.” An arrangement of five 
objects in a square, one at each corner and one in 
the middle; used especially of trees set out in such 
positions. 

“Lozenge.” A plane figure with four equal sides 
having two acute and two obtuse angles ; called also 
a diamond, a rhomb. 


CL. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 





“ Religio medici. 

P. 104. “The A-run‘del marbles.” 
of ancient sculptures and. antiquities made by 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and given to the 
University of Oxford in 1667. 

P. 105. “Anagrams.” From two Greek words 
meaning back and to write. Literally the letters of 
a word read backward, as evil is the anagram of live. 
More commonly, the transposition of the letters of a 
word or a sentence, as, Galenus is an anagram of 


A physician’s religion. 


A collection 


angelus. 

“ Conceptistas.” 
who expressed themselves in puns and metaphors 
alike in the pulpit and in poetry. 


A sect composed of mystics 


P. 106. “ Hy-per’bdl-és.” Extravagant state- 
ments, exaggerations. 
“Paradoxes.” Statements which at first view 


seem absurd, or at variance with common sense. A 
good example is found in II. Corinthians VI., 9 
and Io. 

“Cas’u-ist-ry.” The answering of questions of 
conscience; or, over-subtle and dishonest reasoning ; 


sophistry. 
“ Dialectics.” Skill in disputation. 
P. 108. “Letter press.” Printed text; so called 


when it is made subordinate to or in contrast with il- 
lustrations. 
P.109. “Carpe diem.” Latin. Enjoy the present day. 
“ Anthologies.” See note on page 369 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for December. 
“ Apostrophe.” Theinterruption of the course of 
a speech or writing in order to address a person or 
persons ; hence, any abrupt, interjectional speech. 
P. 110. “ Pindaric ode.” An ode in irregular or 
constantly changing meter, written after the style of 
Pindar, a Greek poet of the fifth century, B. C. 
The British sky. 
Light, flippant banter; a 


“ Calum Britannicum.” 
P. 111. “ Persiflage.” 
frivolous or jeering style. 


REQUIRED READINGS IN “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“SOME HISTORIC LANDMARKS OF LONDON.” 


1. “Y6‘kel.” A rustic, or country man. 

2. “Talk shop over the way.” The Parliament 
Buildings. 

3. “Crypt.” A subterranean chapel, generally 


vaulted, serving as a place of burial. 

4- “Al’‘mon-ry.” A room ina monastic building 
used for the distribution of alms. 

5- “Jane Shore.” “ After the death of Edward 
IV. she became attached to Lord Hastings, and 
when Richard III. had resolved on the destruction 
of that nobleman he accused Jane Shore of witch- 
craft and of having {withered his arm by sorcery.” 
For this she was condemned to do public penance. 
It is related that she died of hunger in a ditch in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

6. “ Walhalla” 


[val-hala].  “ Originally the 








realm of the dead, it became in the viking age a 
warriors’ paradise to which only those go who are 
slain in battle.” 





“THE RACE QUESTION IN AUSTRIA.” 

1. “Cisleithan” [sis-li’tan]. On the Austrian 
side of the river Leitha. 

2. “Taafe.” [Ta‘fe.] Count Edward von Taafe 
was born at Prague in 1833. He was an Austrian 
statesman of Irish descent. He entered the Austrian 
ministry in 1867, was made premier in 1869, in which 
position he served only a few months, resuming his 
position as minister of the interior; in 1871 he became 
governor of Tyrol; and was again made premier in 
1879, holding the position until October, 1893. 

3. “ Pro-tag’o-nists.” From two Greek words 
meaning first and combatant or actor. The leading 
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actors in a play; hence leading characters in a 
general sense. 

4. “Hapsburg.” The name of the princely 
family which has furnished sovereigns for the Holy 
Roman Empire, Austria, and Spain. 

5. “Young Czech Movement.” 
which claims a greater power of self-rule for Bohemia 
as a means of checking the dreaded preponderance 
of German influence in that country. The Young 
Czechs are striving for a national autonomy similar 
to that grantedto Hungary. They wish the Austrian 
emperor to be crowned king at Prague, the capital 
of Bohemia, as he was at Buda-Pesth. 

6. “Id’i-oms.” A mode of expression peculiar 
to a language ; the particular cast of a language; a 
dialect. 


A movement 


“COUNT MOLTKE, FIELD MARSHAL.” 

1. “Thiergarten” [tyar’gar-ten]. A park with 
large trees and well kept walks which is entered 
from the street Unter den Linden through the 
magnificent Brandenburg Gate. 

2. “ Billy-cock hat.” A stiff, round, low felt hat. 

3. “Co-los’sus.” A statue of gigantic size; 
specifically, the statue of Apollo at Rhodes which 
was so immense as to have been placed among the 
seven wonders of the world. The great extent of 
Russia makes very appropriate the application 
to her of this word. 

4. “Au fond.” French. At the bottom. 

5. “Pekin.” French. A contemptuous term 
for civilian. 

6. “ Unisono.” 

7. “Junker” 
noble or squire. 

8. “Roons.” Count Roon (1803-1879) was a 
German soldier and statesman, the military instructor 
of Prince Frederick Charles. In 1856 he was made 
major general. He won great glory in the Franco- 
Prussian war for his wonderful powers as organizer. 
In 1873 he was made president of the council, which 
position he resigned to Bismarck in 1874, and retired 


Italian for unison. 
[yung’ker]. A young German 


to private life on his estates. 
9. “ Bétise.” French for stupidity, tom-foolery. 
10. “Gravelotte” [grav-lot]. A village in 
Germany where on August 18, 1870, was fought 
perhaps the bloodiest and most hotly contested 
battle of the Franco-Prussian War. 


“THE WORLD’S DEBT TO CHEMISTRY.” 

1. Alchemists [al’ke-mists]. Those versed in 
alchemy, the ancient name for chemistry. “ During 
the Middle Ages this was a mysterious science or art, 
aiming to changeinferior metals into silver and gold 
[ by means of some substance which was thought to 
exist and which was called the philosopher’s stone] 
and to find the so called elixir of life, which was to 
be the universal remedy for all possible diseases, 
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rejuvenating the old, and even preventing death.” 

2. “Tyro.” A Latin word for a newly levied 
soldier. Hence a beginner in any branch of learning. 

3. “ Qualitative.” Relating to the possession of 
qualities without any reference to the quantity 
involved. 

4. “Sa-pon’i-fy-ing.” Convertingintosoap. The 
word soap is derived from Latin safo, the name for 
a pomade for the hair. 

5. “Fulminating.” A term used of certain 
chemical compounds which on being exposed to 
heat or being suddenly struck will explode with a 
loud report, because some of the constituent parts 
suddenly assume the gaseous state. 

6. “Soho.” A suburb of Birmingham, England, 
in which are located the famous iron works in which 
steam engines are made. 

7. “Tinc-td‘ri-al.” Relating to coloring or dye- 
ing. 

8. “Synthetic results.” 
one substance radical and formative elements. 


Results combining in 


” 


“ SCOTT’S ‘ MONASTERY. 

1. “Par excellence.” By way of excellence. 

2. “Régime” [ra-zhém’]. A French word, the 
method of management, administration, rule. 

3. “Spanish Armada.” See the text-book, 
“ Growth of the English Nation,” page 185. 

4. “Hali-dome.” A name given to lands held 
by churches. 

5. ‘Po-lem’ic.” The noun is defined in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for December, page 365, though as 
used there it is more commonly written polemics. 
The adjective, as used here, means disputatious, 
argumentative. 

6. “Kitchener.” The superintendent of a kitchen. 

7- “Commissariat.” The department 
concerned in furnishing supplies. 

8. “Saint George.” A Christian martyr who 
suffered death under the Roman Diocletian in 303; 
nothing is known of his life. “He was honored in 
the Oriental churches, and under Edward III. was 
adopted as the patron saint of England, where he 
had been popular from the time of the early 
Crusades ; for he was said to have come to the help of 
the Crusaders against the Saracens, under the walls 
of Antioch, 1089, and was thenchosen by many 
Normans under Robert, son of William the Con- 
queror, as their patron.... He was the Christian 
hero of the Middle Ages.” 

9g. “Eu’phu-ism.” See the text-book, “From 
Chaucer to Tennyson,” page 59. 

to. “Sidney,” Sir Philip. 
ferred to above, page 61. 

11. “Lyly” [lili]. The author of “Euphues, 
the Anatomy of Wit.” 

12. “A’ri-el.” “In the cabalistic [pertaining to 
the mystical philosophy of the Jews] demonology, 


whole 


See same book re- 
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one of the seven princes of angels or spirits who 
preside over the waters under Michael the arch- 
prince ;”——“in the fables of the Middle Ages, a spirit 
of the air, the guardian of innocence; in Shakes- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


peare’s ‘Tempest,’ an airy and tricksy spirit, the 
messenger of Prospero, assuming any shape or 
rendering himself invisible, in order to execute the 
commands of his master.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

1. Q. What conception of government disap- 
peared with the fifteenth century? A. That of 
Christendom as a great commonwealth ruled by 
pope and emperor. 

2. Q. In what lay the security of Henry VII. to 
the throne of England? A. In the lack of any 
powerful rival and in the political exhaustion of the 
country. 

3. Q. Asaresult of the cautious, if inglorious, 
policy of his father, under what conditions did 
Henry VIII. become king? A. He found a secure 
throne, a full treasury, and a prosperous people. 

4- Q. Whose conception was the home and 
foreign policy of the reign of Henry VIII.? A. 
That of Thomas Wolsey, chancellor and cardinal. 

5. Q. What was his aim? A. Tomaketheking 
absolute in England, England first in Europe. 

6. Q. How did England first show that she felt 
the impulse of the Reformation? A. Associations 
were formed for the study and circulation of Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Bible. 

7. Q. What was the immediate occasion of the 
separation of England from the Roman Catholic 
church? A. The royal divorce. 

8. Q. What was the final step establishing the 
separation? A. The passing of the Act of Su- 
premacy, making the king “the only supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England.” 

9. Q. Did Henry VIII. by this act abandon 
Catholic doctrines? A. No, under the “whip with 
six strings” Protestants suffered persecution for 
denial of mass, while stanch Catholics suffered for 
denial of the supremacy. 

1o. Q. What important change in the church 
services was made in the time of Edward VI.? A. 
The substitution of the English language for the 
Latin. 

11. Q. What marked the accession of Mary to 
the throne? A. A reaction toward Catholicism 
even more violent than that toward Protestantism 
under Edward VI. had been. 

12. Q. How did Mary look upon herself? A. 
As the one preserved by God in the succession of 
the crown to bring back the realm to the true faith. 

13. Q. How did she force her views upon the 
nation? A. By means of persecution, which raged 
from 1555 to 1558. 


14. Q. 
Mary in her religious zeal? A. Her marriage to 
Philip II. of Spain. ; 

15. Q. How came this alliance to cost the 
English the loss of Calais, their last stronghold in 
France? A. On account of it England was involved 
in war with France and the latter country recaptured 
Calais. 

16. Q. How did Elizabeth approach the extreme 
religious questions at the beginning of her reign? 
A. With the temper of a politician. 

17. Q. How did she arrange matters? A. The 
supremacy was restored, mass abolished, and the use 
of King Edward’s Prayer Book decreed. 

18. Q. What serious menace to Elizabeth’s 
throne arose? A. Mary Stuart, the wife of Francis 
II. of France, assumed the title Queen of England: 

19. Q. What was the fate of this Scotch queen? 
A. Held a prisoner for eighteen years in England 
she was executed in 1587. 

20. Q. What was the chief instrument of the 
purified papacy in winning Christendom back to the 
Romish church? A. The Society of Jesus, or the 
Jesuits. 

21. Q. What stand did the pope take against 
Elizabeth? A. He issued a bull of excommunication 
against her and absolved her subjects from their 
allegiance. 

22. Q. What was the result of the enterprise of 
Philip II. undertaken with a view to force England 
back to the Catholic faith? A. Failure owing to 
the destruction of the Invincible Armada. 

23- Q. What religious party in the Anglican 
church rapidly rose to great prominence? A. The 
Puritans. 

24. Q. How is Elizabeth characterized as a 
ruler? A. As one who, sacrificing personal happi- 
ness and ambition, labored with masculine intellect 
and womanly devotion for her nation. 

25. Q. What had made possible the development 
of London into the leading mart of the world? A. 
The destruction of Antwerp by Alva. 

26. Q. Name one statute by which England sus- 
tained the manufacture of woolen goods. A. It 
was decreed that on every Sunday and holy day 


What matrimonial alliance strengthened 


every person six years old and upwards should wear 


a cap of wool fully wrought in England. 
27. Q. How did the English government sustain 
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the fisheries, seeing in them the best school for sea- 
manship? A. By a statute making the eating of 
flesh on Friday and Saturday a misdemeanor. 

28. Q. What was the effect of the policy pursued 
by King James I.? A. It outraged every popular 
instinct and-frustrated every popular wish. 

29. Q. How did his twenty years of high hand 
ruling end? A. With his impeachment and de- 
thronement. 

30. Q. What was the machinery through which 
Charles I. and his secular and religious advisors, 
Wentworth and Laud, carried out their policy? A. 
The privy council and the courts of the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission. 

31. Q. When did the long Parliament begin its 
sitting? A. In November, 1640. 

32. Q. Who formed the two parties during the 
civil war that followed? A. The king with most of 
the nobility, many of the gentry, the High Church 
party, and the border counties were the Royalists ; 
Parliament, some of the upper classes, the towns- 
people and the yeomanry were the Roundheads. 

33: Q. How did the great rebellion end? A. 
With the execution of Charles I. and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth with Cromwell at its 
head. 

34. Q. What led to the fall of the Common- 
wealth and to the Restoration? A. The nation 
grew tired of army rule. 

35. Q. What was the guiding principle of 
Charles II.? A. Never to press matters to the 
point of endangering his crown; so his reign was 
marked by constitutional progress. 

36. Q. How did the English people answer the 
attempt of James II. to restore the Catholic re- 
ligion by the issue of the Declarations of Indulgence? 
A. By the revolution of 1688 and the calling of 
William and Mary to the throne. 

37- Q. What did the revolution of 1688 mark? 
A. The overthrow of the theory of the divine right 
of kings. 

38. Q. What were the two great political parties 
from this time on through the reigns of Anne and 
the Georges? A. The Whigs and the Tories. 

39. Q. Mention some great ministers who held 
power in England during this time. A. Marl- 
borough, Walpole, North, and the two Pitts. 

40. Q. What two great historical events occurred 
during the reign of George III.? A. The American 
Revolution and the French Revolution. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
What made a break in the natural growth 
The 


1. Q. 
of the English language and literature? A. 
Norman conquest. 

2. Q. Where are the sources of modern standard 
English to be found? A. In Cambridge and other 
shires of the East Midland where the Anglican lan- 
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guage had been corrupted by the Danish and had 
thrown off its inflections. 

3- Q. What is the most noteworthy English 
document of the eleventh and twelfth centuries? A, 
The continuation of the Saxon Chronicle. 

4. Q. How was the thread of the nation’s history 
kept up for three hundred years after the discontinu- 
ance of the Chronicle? A. By Latin chronicles. 

5. Q. What English poet gives a resumé of the 
reigns of fabulous British kings? A. Spenser, in 
the second book of his “ Faerie Queene.” 

6. Q. Who was the favorite hero of English ro- 
mance? A. The mythical Arthur of Britain. 

7- Q. What church legend became the subject of 
early romance? A. That of the Sangrael, or holy 
cup. 

8. Q. What leading modern English poets have 
given a more spiritual treatment and a more artistic 
handling to this oldromance? A. Tennyson, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Swinburne. 

9g. Q. What was the first extended literary work 
after the Conquest that was purely English in char- 
acter? A. “Piers Plowman.” 

to. Q. How is Chaucer ranked in literature ? 
A. As next after Dante the greatest poet of medi- 
eval Europe. 

11. Q. Howis the framework of the “Canter- 
bury Tales” described? A. As one of the hap- 
piest ever devised. 

12. Q. What is said of Chaucer as an emotional 
writer? A. He is the first great English master of 
laughter and tears. 

13. Q. What gives some probability to the thought 
that Chaucer shared in Wiclif’s opinions? A. The 
fact that the poor parson in “Canterbury Tales ” is 
the only one of his ecclesiastical characters whom 
he treats with respect. 

14. Q. Is Chaucer’s English hard for a modern 
reader? A. It is said to be nearly as easy as 
Shakespeare’s. 

15- Q. What is true in the history of every litera- 
ture? A. The development of prose is later than 
that of verse. 

16. Q. What four great events freed and widened 
men’s minds and overthrew the system of medieval 
life and thought? A. The invention of printing, 
the Renaissance, the discovery of America, and the 
Reformation. 

17. Q. Name the first book on oriental travel, 
the first on constitutional law, and the first history 
as distinct froma chronicle. A. “The Voiage and 
Travaile of Sir John Mandeville,” “The Difference 
Between Absolute and Limited Monarchy,” by Sir 
John Fortescue, and More’s “ History of Edward V. 
and Richard III.” 

18. Q. How long a time passed after Chaucer’s 
death before there was another English poet whose 
name was worthy of being written in the same line 
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with his? A. Nearly two hundred years, and then 
the poet was Edmund Spenser. 

19. Q. Which one of Spenser’s works announced 
the coming of the great original poet? A. “The 
Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

20. Q. How is the “Faerie Queene” described ? 
A. As reflecting more than any other English work 
the many-sided literary influences of the Renaissance. 

21. Q. Why did Spenser make his allegory a 
double one, personal and historical, as well as moral 
and abstract? A. That he might compliment his 
patrons and secure contemporary interest. 

22. Q. How are the personages in the “Faerie 
Queene” characterized? A. As being only richly 
colored figures, not characters. 

23. Q. Where did Spenser find his realm? A. 
In the region of pure imagination. 

24. Q. Why was the appellation Elizabethan 
poetry particularly apropos? A. Because Elizabeth 
was the central figure in the literature of her time, 
being idealized by the poets. 

25. Q. Who was the first writer of poetic prose ? 
A. Sir Philip Sidney. 

26. Q. Who was the father of inductive philos- 
ophy? A. Francis Bacon. 

27. Q. Who was the most important dramatist 


THE, QUESTION TABLE. 


preceding Shakespeare? A. Christopher Marlowe. 

28. Q. How much is known of the life of 
Shakespeare? A. So little that it has been possible 
for ingenious persons to construct a theory that the 
plays passing under his name were written by some 
one else. 

29. Q. How does Shakespeare rank in literature? 
A. As the greatest creative genius of all time. 

30. Q. Under what name was the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s works published? A. The 
“First Folio.” 

31. Q. How did Shakespeare probably begin his 
writings? A. By touching up old plays. 

32. Q. How are Shakespeare’s plays divided? A. 
Ten are historical: eight are semi-historical or 
legendary; nineteen are fictional. Of the whole 
number twenty are tragedies and the rest comedies. 

33- Q. Who was the most remarkable of the 
dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare? A. 
Ben Jonson. 

34. Q. Who were the most important of the 
Stuart dramatists? A. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

35. Q. What is lacking in the prose and poetry 
of the period between Shakespeare and Milton? A. 
The free, exulting, creative impulse of the elder 
generation. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—IV. 

1. By whom was the English essay brought to 
perfection ? 

2. What two celebrated Englishmen created the 
periodical essay ? 

3. Who is styled the first of biographers and 
what is his principal biography ? 

4. Who was “Monk Lewis”? 

5. What was the first critical work of importance 
in English literature ? 

6. For what work was Dryden considered by Dr. 
Johnson the father of English criticism ? 

7. Who was the first great English satirist ? 

8. What is Bernesque poetry ? 

9. What well known poem is an example of Ber- 
nesque poetry ? 

10. Who was not only the most celebrated poet- 
ess of English literature, but of all literature ? 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—IV. 

1. From the beginning of the world till the 
eighteenth century, A. D., what office in medical 
practice was without dispute relegated to women? 

2. What led to the expulsion of women from 
the medical profession ? 

3- What woman first secured admission to the 


study of medicine under a regular medical faculty ? 
When and in what college ? ’ 

4. What action of the London University put 
within reach of women a solid basis for their medical 
studies ? 

5. When and by whom was established the old- 
est existing woman’s hospital in the world? 

6. Who was the first woman delegate granted a 
seat in the American Medical Association? When? 

7. Who was the first woman in this country to 
fill a lectureship in a man’s medical school ? 

8. In what state and through whose personal 
efforts originated the movement for the appoint- 
ment of women physicians in the female wards of in- 
sane asylums? 

9g. What has madethe name of Dorothea Dix a 
household word in America ? 

10. What incentive does Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity offer to women physicians ? 

ART.—IV. 

1. What was the chief motive for painting in 
early Christian times ? 

2. Where did the earliest Christian painting ap- 
pear ? 

3. What was the significance of the representa- 
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tion of a fish found so frequently in early Christian art ? 

4. What is the favorite picture, the one recur- 
ring most frequently, in the Catacombs ? 

5. Why do not the faces in early Christian art 
show the passion which would make them true to 
their times ? 

6. Classic story was seized upon to illustrate 
Bible truth: what was Ulysses closing his ears to 
the sirens made to represent ? 

7. What is known in art as the Veronica? 

8. Why did the Jews have no pictorial arts ? 

g. In the eighth century what controversy proved 
a deadly one for art ? 

1o. What council in the early church re-estab- 
lished the lawfulness of the use of pictures in 
churches? What great English scholar assisted in 
adecision against pictures given at a subsequent 
council convoked by Charlemagne ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—IV.* 

1. Has the president’s message to Congress al- 
ways been given as now, in the form of a written 
address sent by the private secretary? 

2. As the message gives little information what 
purpose does it serve? 

3. The transactions in what department of the 
government accurately indicate the business fluctua- 
tions of the country? 

4. Name some of the first group of war vessels 
that, soon after the Revolution, made the United 
States navy famous. 

5. The advance squadron of the new fleet of 
these latter times included fourships which on ac- 
count of their initial letters were called the A. B. C. 
D. of the new navy; what vessels were they? 

6. The trial trip of what new cruiser,which placed 
her last July in the front rank of the fastest sea- 
going vessels of the world, won for her builders, the 
Cramps, $402,500 in premiums, the highest amount 
ever earned by naval contractors ? 

7. When was the Department of Agriculture es- 
tablished ? 

8. During the bombardment of what city in 1842 
did Ferdinand de Lesseps render great service to 
the sufferers of all nations, frequently exposing his 
life to save others, and receiving for his action dec- 
orations of honor from six governments ? 

g. In what did the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union take its rise ? 

10. When did the national debt reach its highest 
figure ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN - 
FOR DECEMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—III, 
1. William Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 


*This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in Cur- 
vent History and Opinion in this number of THE CHuAUTAUQUAN. 
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ment in 1525. 2. The Letters of Junius, a series of 
famous political letters which first appeared in Wood- 
fall’s Public Advertiser, London, in 1769, and contin- 
ued to be published until 1772. 3. Lord Chatham, 
Edmund Burke, Henry Grattan, Colonel Barré, Gib- 
bon, the historian, John Horne Tooke, Horace Wal- 
pole, and Wedderburn, but chiefly to Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, “ against whom,” Macaulay says, “ the evidence 
would support a verdict in a criminal proceedings.” 
4. John Gower, the “Speculum Meditantis,” in 
French; the “ Vox Clamantis,” in Latin ; the “Con- 
fessio Amantis,” in English. 5. As the greatest 
conversationalists known to Englishletters. 6. Rich- 
ard Brinsley Butler Sheridan. 7. That of Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, between whom there 
existed such a unity of feeling and identity of genius 
that critics were unable to assign their respective 
shares in their works. 8. “Epithalanium,” by Ed- 
mund Spenser. g. Sir Philip Sidney, “ Arcadia” in 
1590. 10. Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—III, 

1. The Revolutionary War; Mrs. Margaret Craper. 
2. Mrs. AnnS. Stephens; not till 1837. 3. Uma ; Mrs. 
Paulina Wright Davis and Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. 
4. Mary A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe. 
5- “ Jennie June” (Jennie Cunningham Croly). 6. As 
a historian and translator. 7. Philanthropic and re- 
formatory movements. 8. Emily Faithful. 9. “George 
Sand ” (Mme. Dudevant). 10. Jenny Hirsch, Fanny 
Lewald, Louise Miihlbach. 


ART.—IL. 

1. From Greece. 2. No. 3. No. 4. Mummius. 
5. Maecenas. 6. They were mostly carried to Con- 
stantinople and were subsequently destroyed, by 
conflagration or by accident. There is not one 
authenticated painting by any master of antiquity 
known to be in existence. 7. Portrait painting. 
8. By the amount of work he could do in a day; and 
his work was chiefly copying Greek models. 9. The 
face of Augustus. 10. The volcanic eruption which 
buried Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


CURRENT EVENTS,—IlIl, 

1. The Romanoff; to Rurik the founder of the 
Russian Empire, and to the vikings. 2. She is the 
daughter of Princess Alice, the third child of Queen 
Victoria. 3. Onesixth. 4. The peaceful develop- 
ment of Russia and the happiness of his subjects. 
5. The “worship of truth and peace.” 6. He 
squarely opposesit. 7. In1789, for benevolent and 
fraternal purposes. 8. That of Thomas Carlyle. 
9. Tothe sterner methods of government advocated 
by Prince Bismarck. 10. The Chicago strike of 
last summer. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882-1898. 


CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F . Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Treasurer—R.M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 
CLASS FLOWER-—NASTURTIUM. 
CLASS EMBLEM--A BLUE RIBBON. 

From Connecticut a member of ’95 writes: “I 
much regret my inability to fill out the white 
seal memoranda, but being greatly restricted in the 
use of my eyes, I found it impossible to do so this 
year. Debarred from courses of study requiring 
eyesight, I have found the C. L. S. C. a wonderful 
help and inspiration. I cannot speak too highly of 
its service to me.” 

From New York City: “I have read faithfully 
allthe books and magazines for the past year and 
am glad ‘I am in the army’. The three years’ 
Chautauqua work has taught me to think more than 
I ever did before. Last year in connection with 
Chautauqua reading, I took a six months’ course in 
German and hope to be able to take a course in 
French the coming winter.” 

CLASS OF 1896.—* TRUTH SEEKERS.” 

“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, II].; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. Lewis, 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, 
|} 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER-—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


Montclair, 


Ir is always pleasant to hear from our members 
in the ranks of the army. 
Arizona writes : ‘Iam a belated reader, but not a 
discouraged Chautauquan. I have changed stations 
so often since December last that I have failed to 
fill out memoranda for the past year. I shall con- 
tinue to buy the prescribed reading, however, from 
My troop is under 


A correspondent from 


year to year while I am able. 


marching orders, and within afew days will be en 
route for our new station, Fort Wingate, N. Mex.” 
With the response to the above letter, circulars were 
sent to this Chautauquan, and the recent receipt of 
the name of a new member for the Class of ’98 from 
Fort Wingate indicates that he is making good use 
of his opportunities. 


CLASS OF 1897—* THE ROMANS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A, Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw- 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


THERE is satisfaction in enrolling in the ranks of 
the Romans those who have done the work for the 
past year but have not heretofore sent their names. 
We hope that any members who have studied the 
Roman year will not fail to identify themselves with 
the class. A member who has just entered our 
ranks in this way writes: “The Chautauqua work 
has been of the greatest possible comfort to me so 
far, and this year’s course bids fair to be helpful in- 
deed.” 

AN Iowa’g7 writes: “I feel very anxious to 
complete my four years’ work as thoroughly as 
possible. I consider the membership book a great 
help. I was a student at a normal school in Illinois 
but moved to Iowa and began teaching before I 
completed the course. I have always felt anxious 
to continue my education and in the Chautauqua 
movement I have found what I needed.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—“* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Ciifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

FLOWER—VIOLET. 


MEMBERS ot ’98 who are having their first experi- 
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ence of Chautauqua work may find in many cases 
that the holidays, which will perhaps form the first 
important interruption in their work, will make it diffi- 
cult to resume their studies with the same degree of 
enthusiasm as at the opening of the year. A word of 
counsel, born of years of experience, may help these 
new Chautauquans just at this critical time. The 
sailor who has the shoal clearly marked in his chart 
can avoid it; and if members of ’98 will mark well 
this possible danger and put forth a little special ef- 
fort of the will at this critical point, we are sure that 
the peril will be passed in safety. 

A SAILOR on a steam yacht, at present in New 
York Harbor, writes: “Iam foreign-born—Danish, 
and a machinist by trade. I am very anxious to be 
better educated, and if possible for a seagoing man, 
to take the courses in your society. I would be 
thankful for information.” 

From New Mexico a prospective ’98 writes: “I 
am doing missionary work among the Pueblo In- 
dians, and must do the reading alone as there is only 
one white woman within ten miles, and no place 
where I can buy books or other needed articles 
nearer than about seventy miles.” 


GRADUATES. 

A FULL list of the graduates of ’94 will be pub- 
lished in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for May. They out- 
number the Class of ’93. 

THE new course in Current History is being re- 
ceived with great favor by the graduates. A great 
many names have been enrolled, including members 
of all classes, from ’82 to ’94. 
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THE new course in Sociology will be ready before 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN is published. 
It is being prepared by Mr. William Howerth of the 
University of Chicago. A pamphlet of suggestions 
will be arranged as in other of the later special 
courses, and the work will be divided into lessons. 
This promises to be one of the most valuable courses 
which the C. L. S. C. has offered. Full information 
can be obtained from the C. L. S. C. office at Buffalo. 


A RECENT graduate of one of the Pacific Coast 
circles, a young man active in varied lines, writes: 
“T have become more and more fascinated with the 
Chautauqua movement as I have advanced, and 
intend to continue my studies. Accept my thanks 
for the great benefit and for the earnest and sincere 
aspirations after truth and culture which have come 
to me through your instrumentality.” 

To THE CLAss OF ’94:— The historian having 
but few addresses of the class members, here asks 
you for items of interest to record concerning the 
Class individually or collectively, since it is only by 
your courtesy in sending the requisite information 
that any history can be compiled. What course of 
reading or study has taken the place of the com- 
pleted course, whether for additional seals or in 
otherlines? What have been the successful in- 
fluences in winning others to the enjoyment and 
help to be found in the C. L. S. C.? Has the clover 
seed been sown far and wide in your section andis it 
growing vigorously ? Address 

(Miss) MARGARET F. LEE, 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 
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MOTTOES. 


cL Ss C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


cL. Ss. C. 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Spec1aL SunDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Grorrrey CHauceR Day—January 7. 
Cottege Day—January, last Thursday. 
W. E. Girapstone Day—February 5. 
SpeciaL SunpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LoncreLtow Day—February 27. 

LANIER DAY—FEBRUARY 3. 

May I call the attention of all Chautauquans to 
the fact that February 3 is the birthday of Sidney 
Lanier, the famous southern poet after whom the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Class of 
1898 has been named. Let all Chautauquans as far 
as possible observe the day and make it an oppor- 
tunity for the reading of one or more of the charm- 
ing poems which this gifted soul left as a legacy to 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spec1aL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Spec1aL SunpAy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

RecoGniTion Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 


his native land and the world of literature. 
Joun H. VINCENT, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

Mrs. HattiE L. ABBOTT, secretary of Oxford 
County, Me., is connected with a local circle in Frye- 
burg, and is in correspondence with other parts of 
the county. 

Dr. H. C. Farrar, the newly appointed secretary 
for eastern New York, has already set on foot a re- 
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awakening of interestin Albany. He has had a cir- 
cle in his own church for many years, and a new circle 
is now reported from another church as a result of 
his efforts. 

The Brooklyn Chautauqua Union held a rousing 
meeting in the Academy of Music on the evening 
of November 5. Although it was the night before 
election and a furious storm prevailed, a large audi- 
ence greeted Chancellor Vincent, Major General O. O. 
Howard, Mayor Schieren, and others who co-operated 
with them in making this meeting a brilliant success. 

Under the leadership of Miss C. A. Teal, the sec- 
retary of the Society of the Hall in the Grove for 
Long Island, a convention of the society was held 
November 17, at Jamaica, L. I. Allmembers of the 
S. H. G. on the Island were invited, and a strong 
organization effected. 

In southern New Jersey, Mrs. L. H. Swain has 
succeeded in bringing the C. L. S. C. before many 
institutes. 

Mr. Whittekin, the newly appointed secretary of 
Forest County, Pa., reports a new circle at Nebraska, 
Pa., organized by a member of Tionesta Circle. Mr. 
Whittekin proposes to present the C. L. S. C. work 
at the County Teachers’ Institute. 

Miss Love, secretary for the South, has recently 
made a trip into Virginia, and is making a careful 
study of the whole field. The city of Richmond 
promises to become a center of great activity. 

Mr. J. S. Davis, state secretary for Georgia, is car- 
rying forward a vigorous campaign in certain sec- 
tions of that state, and Miss Battaile, of Nashville, 
Tenn., so far as her busy life will permit, is working 
through teachers’ institutes and the press. 

Inquiries from the South are unusually numerous, 
and it is evident that “ The Laniers ” will gain many 
recruits from this part of the country. 

Mrs. Sarah Bailey Mann, of Cook Co., IIl., reports 
three circles in Evanston with prospect of a fourth. 
She writes: “I find that up to date I have made 
forty-five personal calls in regard to the work, writ- 
ten seventeen newspaper notices, twenty-five pulpit 
notices, twenty-seven letters, have sent circulars to 
a number of ministers, and have made personal ap- 
peals to six towns outside of Evanston.” 

Mrs. G. H. Hall, of Sparta, Wis., has been doing 
district work with most gratifying results. Several 
circles have been organized and a number of points 
visited. 

In Missouri, Mrs. J. D. Clarkson of Jasper County 
has been very active. 

Through the efforts of Mr. W. E. Hardy, secre- 
tary for Nebraska, nearly thirty secretaries are now 
working in different parts of that state. Mr.E.T.N. 
Alford, of Howard County, Neb., expects to report 
three or four circles from his field. Mr. James Stan- 
dor of Cass County, has organized a circle at Louis- 
ville, and has written to nearly every post office in 
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the county. Miss Nellie S. Willard, of Adams 
County, reports fourteen members from a circle at 
Hastings. 

Mrs. Lina M. Eaton, secretary for Montezuma 
County, Colo., has utilized the opportunities presented 
by political meetings to scatter circulars of the 
Cc. L. S.C. 

The Pacific Coast reports a good deal more in- 
terest than last year, and this is true of all parts 
of the country. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

West INDIEs.—A class has entered upon the 
Chautauqua studies under efficient leadership at 
Mendezville, Old Harbour, Jamaica. 

CANADA.—Quebec’s quota for enrollment this 
month includes three members in connection with 
the circle of North Hatley and aclass at Water- 
loo. 

MAINE.—At North East Harbor a goodly num- 
ber of people who have been induced to undertake 
the C. L. S. C. work now form a prosperous circle. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Invincible is the name 
adopted by the new circle at Three Rivers——A 
class at Wilbraham has fairly begun the work. 
The organization just formed at East Long Meadow 
sends its names for enrollment with the words, 
“more to follow.” 

RHODE IsLAND.—Bright prospects are reported 
by Blackbird C. L. S. C. of Valley Falls. 

CoONNECTICUT.—A circle has been organized at 
Stratford with eight full course and twenty-three 
magazine members. They start out with a great 
deal of interest, which promises to be of enduring 
quality.The circle at Bridgeport is fortunate in 
its leader. The members are prospering. 

New YorK.—There are thriving classes in Chap- 
paqua, Parishville, Saratoga, Wakefield, and Shorts- 
All have a good membership, that at Shorts- 
ville numbering eighteen. Bath Beach, L. I., has 
a quartet of Chautauquans. Another organization 
called Violet Circle is in working order in James- 
town. 

NEw JERSEY.—Upon his removal to East Orange 
a Chautauquan who for five years has had charge 
of Vincent C. L. S. C. of Harlem, New York City, 
has organized intoa circle the stirring young men 
and women of a new Methodist Church just started 
in East Orange. Thirty-one members compose a 
class at Trenton. A circle is forming at Jersey 
City in connection with the Onward Chapter, No. 1o,- 
856, Epworth League, of Lafayette Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Cochranton’s visitors to Chau- 
tauqua last summer became imbued with C. L. S. C. 
spirit and have organized an enterprising class of 
nineteen christened “ The Vincent Circle.” Good 
classes of eight, nine, and eleven members respect- 
ively report from Curwensville, Braddock, and Punx- 
sutawney. A reading circle has been started in 


ville. 
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east Warren, which promises well, and as a result of 
the meeting called to form the county union here, 
another circle was organized in Warren with seven- 
teen members, the limit being placed at twenty. 

MARYLAND.—A list of nineteen 98’s headed by a 
’97 is received from Rising Sun. 

District OF COLUMBIA.—Waugh C. L. S. C. of 
Washington was organized in September with a 
membership of nearly twenty. “ Atits meetings the 
regular lessons are discussed with lively spirit. The 
meetings are led by the president assisted by a 
program committee, whose duty it is to devise an 
interesting plan of procedure. The circle finds this 
method more profitable than if the meetings were 
conducted in a desultory manner.” The secretary 
continues : “ Decided success, which we believe to 
be the natural outcome of such an interesting and 
instructive course, pursued by such an enthusiastic 
body of members, has thus far attended our meetings, 
and, greatly encouraged by members of ardent zeal, 
we hope to make our circle a center of literary 
attraction this winter.” Several other circles have 


been formed in this city, among them one of twenty- 
five members at Hamline M. E. Church, Kreitonian 
Chautauqua Circle with eight members, and a Chau- 
tauqua Union Circle. 
VIRGINIA.—Thereis a trio of readers at Warrenton. 
GrorciaA.—Seven ladies at Atlanta call their 
organization the Browning Chautauqua Circle in 


Four other 
Nine 


honor of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
names are received from the same place. 
people at Demorest form a studious circle. 

FLor1DA.—Members of the class of Fruitland 
Park are already full-fledged Chautauquans, at work 
with much enthusiasm. 

KENTUCKY.—Thirteen persons form the circle at 
Harrodsburgh. 

ALABAMA.—There is a class at Wetumpka. 

OKLAHOMO TERRITORY.—A lively class reports 
from Guthrie. 

Ou1o.—The Ladies’ Literary Circle of Paulding 
has this year taken up the Chautauqua course, and 
a number of names are received for enrollment. 
Seventeen names are sent by the organization 
at Wilmington. Encouraging news is sent by 
the Monday Afternoon Club of Springfield and the 
class at Circleville-——The meetings held by Alpha 
Circle Cleveland have been satisfactory. It has 
nineteen members. 

INDIANA.—Classes are prospering at Pleasant 
Lake and Jeffersonville. 

ILLino1s.—A flourishing circle is the outlook for 
the organization at New Berlin. About twenty- 
five persons joined the circle started at Evanston —— 
A Chicagoan who has been bravely reading alone is 
now enjoying the benefits of a circle organized by 
herself. Decatur has a circle of four Chautauqua 
novitiates. 
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MICHIGAN.—“ Everything points to a prosperous 
year,” writes the secretary at Fowlerville. At 
Alma there is a C. L. S. C. band of about twenty- 
five. 

MINNESOTA.—Lake Benton reports a circle of 
seven, recently organized. 

Iowa.—Activity is manifested by the Iowan Five 
of West Liberty, and clubs at West Branch and Al- 
lerton. The circle at Valley Junction entertains 
hopes of leavening the vicinity with its C. L. S. C. 
benefits. The thirty-three members of Puritan 
Circle of Storm Lake have adopted the anemone 
for their class flower and for their motto, “ Knowl- 
edge holdeth by the hilt and heweth out a road to 
conquest.” 

MIssouRI.—There is an interesting circle at St. 
Joseph. 

NEBRASKA.—Circles are forming at Oak and at 
Springfield. Chaucer Circle of Beaver City makes 
an unusually good showing, notwithstanding the fact 
that this part of the country was badly stricken by 
the drought last summer. Its enrollment shows 
thirty-nine names. The circle has six members who 
pursued the full C. L. S. C. course with the class of 
*93 and are reading it over again, twenty-four school 
and ex-school teachers, two college graduates, and 
seven normal and high school graduates, one person 
sixty-six years of age and another only fourteen, and 
a club of twenty-seven taking THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
They meet regularly every Friday evening, having 
the best of order and a minimum of tardiness. The 
class is divided into sides to compete for credits and 
will close the contest with a banquet at the end of 
the year. 

CALIFORNIA.—Ruskin Circle is an organization 
that has lately begun a hopeful career under the 
leadership of the associate pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Oakland. It has seventeen 
members, several of whom have had experience in 
former circles. 

OREGON.—A circle has been organized at Mc- 
Minnville by an ambitious Chautauquan who is re- 
viewing the English year studies. Burns, a town 
in Eastern Oregon, of about five hundred inhabit- 
ants and one hundred and fifty miles from a railroad 
has an organized circle of more than twenty mem- 
bers. There are no libraries in the place and the 
circle promises to be popular. 

WASHINGTON.—The following letter is received 
from Fort Simcoe: “In October, eight of the gov- 
ernment employees here met, drafted a constitution, 
and organized a club, naming it the Klickitat C.L.S.C. 
Thus far our work has been prosecuted with energy 
and success. We find it a pleasant and profitable 
diversion from the monotonous life incident to Res- 
ervation school work.” 

UtaH.—There is a thriving class of a dozen peo- 
ple at Salt Lake City. 
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REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 

JAPAN.—The Dai Nihon Chugak’ kwai, or Chau- 
tauqua Association of Japan, has its headquarters 
now established in the residence of Count Aoki in 
Kami Nibancho, Kojimachi district. In an editorial 
the Japan Weekly Mail for September 1 says of this 
association : 

“To the gratification of the directors as well as the members, 
who now number over four thousand and are to be found in ev- 
ery part of Japan, H. I. H. Prince Kitashirakawa has consented 
to become the patron of the association. This is a signal honor, 
and one which adds great weight to the already high name of the 
institution. The first three years’ course of instruction will be 
completed in November, 1895, when an examination will be 
held, probably in Osaka, of all those who have faithfully studied 
the lectures published during that time.” 

CANADA.—Delta Circle of Galt is in its gradua- 
ting year, writes the secretary. “The circle of six- 
teen members is divided into four committees, each 
of which in rotation provides the program. The 
weekly meetings are opened with prayer, after which 
roll call is responded to by quotations from the prov- 
erbs of Solomon, which we think a good thing as it 
will make us familiar with at least one book of the 
Bible.”———A circle of nine is at work at Picton. 

New YorkK.—The Brooklyn Chautauqua Union 
reception given November 5 at the Academy of 
Music, was a great success, despite the violent 
storm that prevailed the whole evening. Major- 
General O. O. Howard, U. S. A., presided. He was 
enthusiastically received with the Chautauqua greet- 

. ing, and gave a return salute with a small silk 
American flag, which he drew from a vest pocket. 
Gen. Howard in his remarks told that his mother, 
now more than eighty years of age belonged toa 
fine Chautauqua circle composed of old ladies. 
Bishop Vincent delighted the audience with a happy 
speech, and the mayor of Brooklyn, himself an ex- 
ample of the self-made man, urged with spicy elo- 
quence the importance to all of improving the op- 
portunities offered by the C. L. S.C. Other inter- 
esting features were a reading by Mr. Chas. F. Un- 
derhill, songs by the Gilbert Male Quartet, and 
two cornet solos by Miss Anna Park. 

New JerseY.—Endeavor Circle of Montclair is 
an enterprising band of forty-seven, of whom at 
least eighteen are ’98’s. Elizabeth C. L. S. C.’s 
president being out of town for a year, faithfully 
discharged her duties to the circle by correspond- 
ence. A new feature of the circle is a book club. 
Each member secured a good work of fiction to be 
passed around the circle in turn and finally given 
back tothe owner. Thus all have the privilege of 
reading thirteen books for the price of one. 
Earnest Truth Seekers Circle is among those active 
in Jersey City, also the circle of young people con- 
nected with the First Presbyterian church, which is 
pursuing the special Shakespearean C.L.S.C. course. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Minerville C. L. S.C. has ad- 
vanced in membership, from twelve to twenty-two. 
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Last summer the circle held a series of Shakes- 
pearean-Chautauqua picnics. The members with a 
few invited guests went to the woods, where “ they 
talked over Chautauqua work and read Shakespeare. 
In this way they had delightful social gatherings, 
created an enthusiasm for C. L. S. C. work, and 
read, with great profit, five of Shakespeare’s 
plays, closing, of course, with a picnic lunch.” 
Renaissance Circle of York entered upon the third 
year of its existence with an active membership of 
twenty-one, four of whom are ’98’s. On its roll are 
men and women who are workers outside as well as in 
the circle. Through the influence of the president of the 
circle, who is principal of the high school, and of the 
vice president, who is aschool teacher, the C. L. S.C. 
reading was adopted as part of the required study of 
the York County Institute. On Thanksgiving 
evening in the opera house “Bishop Vincent de- 
livered a very able and enjoyable lecture on the 
Institute course, at the conclusion of which he 
accorded the Chautauquans the much appreciated 
privilege of a short reception.” 

TENNESSEE.—On October 6, at 3 p. m., the Ro- 
mans of Craddock Circle at McMinnville gave the 
Laniers an elegant reception at the home of the 
circle’s secretary. The rooms were profusely deco- 
rated with flowers and with ivy and oak boughs, 
The program opened with a superb vocal solo. 
Then the president offered the Laniers a cordial 
welcome, at the close of which the Romans rising 
joined her in the formal Chautauqua salute, and all 
still standing were led in prayer by one of the mem- 
bers. Immediately there appeared, as if by magic, 
two fairy-like little girls who scattered violets and 
ivy, the class emblems of ’97 and ’98. Roll call was 
responded to by quotations from the southern 
poets. By request the secretary gave almost a com- 
plete list of the southern authors and the rank of 
their writings in past and present literature, closing 
with a profound tribute to Sidney Lanier. After 
the class had been led by the president in consider- 
ing “The Growth of the English Nation,” it listened 
to a charming Chautauqua report. The leader for 
the topic, “Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” 
stimulated the interest of all, and was followed by a 
sonata by Mozart, admirably rendered. “Aux 
Italiens,” with musical accompaniment, was recited 
in a beautiful and captivating manner. One of the 
visitors present had received in the noon mail of 
that day, a letter from Mrs. Derr, daughter of 
Clifford Lanier, the “brother poet.” Mrs. Derr’s 
letter contained items of interest regarding her 
uncle, Sidney Lanier. With it was sent a copy of 
the first edition of his poems ever published (1876), 
from which a selection, “ Betrayal,” was read before 
the circle.’ Several delightful piano selections were 
given, and in the twilight hour impressive Roman 
candles were lighted. In their mellow glow, little 























waitresses 
refreshments. 
of the Tennessee Mountains, has proved a fair 
earnest of the success of their succeeding meetings. 
—The enthusiastic class at Covington has received 
a large quota of new members. 

ILLINoIs.—The correspondent at Aurora writes : 
“ We have a Current History Club in our Epworth 
League with a membership of forty-five. There are 
fifteen gentlemen (most of them Drs. and Profs.) in 
the club. Weare planning to have a very profitable 
time.” Hale C. L. S. C. of Mt. Palatine is again 
at work with encouraging prospects, having organ- 
ized with fourteen members. The class will have 
five graduates this year, and a number of the circle 
are planning to attend the next Assembly. 

MICHIGAN.—New members have joined the 
Chautauquans at Mason and Lansing. —— With the 
announcement of the reorganization of Lee Circle 
at Hastings, the secretary reports that the thirteen 
who completed the Roman year all feel repaid for 
the time spent in study. Four of them graduated. 

MINNESOTA.—The class at Albert Lea expects to 
furnish three graduates for ’95. This fall it added 
eleven new names to its roll. At its preliminary 
meeting sixteen members enrolled in Linnea Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Minneapolis. The circle decided 
to meet weekly instead of bi-weekly as heretofore, 
which change will, they think, prove advantageous, 
as the meetings can be shorter and the reviews more 
thorough. The program for this first meeting in- 
cluded an address of welcome by the president, in- 
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flitted everywhere, serving delicious troduction of the books, and the recitation of the 
This opening day of the Craddocks following poem, entitled “All Aboard”: 


** Allaboard!”? The call is given 
By our captain, tried and true, 
While along the spacious gangboard 
Hosts embark in grand review. 
Allaboard! Our ship Chautauqua 
On its sev’nteenth voyage starts, 
Proudly pointing onward, upward, 
Strength and grace in all its parts. 
Its capacity is boundless : 
On its decks from boom to boom 
Thousands throng, yet feel no crowding, 
For the world can there find room. 


Floating highest ’mongst the ensigns 
Dear “‘ Old Glory ’’ we can see, 
While the heaven-blending streamer 
Bears the motto: “‘ N. B. D."’* 
Allaboard! The price of passage 
Is but trifling, though the board 
E’er is spread with costly viands— 
Wealth no better can afford. 
Humble serf and lofty statesman 
There in mutual kinship blend. 
We shall walk with learning’s peerage, 
And commune as friend with friend. 
All aboard, then! Dear Linnea; 
Sailing o’er Truth’s deep, wide main, 
You shall find, when ends your journey, 
It has not been made in vain. 
So farewell! O summer leisure, 
We must haste more truth to find. 
And farewell! You dear companions, 
Who prefer to stay behind. 





*‘*Never Be Discouraged’’—a sort of password with this 
circle. 
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‘ The “ Life and Letters of Erasmus,”* 
“Life and Letters. ° 
of Erasmus.” ven in the form of twenty lectures 
prepared in popular style, is a work 
which adds great luster to the already famous name 
of its author. The aim is to show the reader the 
picture, as Erasmus saw it, of the stormy period of the 
preliminary and early movements in the Reformation. 
For this object the history of the times is largely 
given in letters, mostly those of Erasmus. The first 
chapters contain a graphic account of the early life 
of the reformer, showing how he unwittingly fell 
into and shrewdly broke out of the den of monas- 
ticism; and how, once out, his soul aflame with the 
knowledge of the evils he had escaped, he could 
not be kept in tow even by the leading strings of 
those in authority who had secured his release. 
Letters, pamphlets, books, came from his pen in 
quick succession denouncing the evils of monastic 
life. The many-sided Erasmus was a subject for a 


By J. A. Froude. 





* Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
‘$2.50. 


433 PP- 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





consummate character study, and such a study Mr. 
Froude has made. The conservative Erasmus, 
going on the principle that the end justifies the 
means, appears in many positions which are in- 
compatible with the stand he took as a reformer. 
He had the personal magnetism to bind to him 
strong and influential friends in the church who 
worked in his behalf, upholding him in his denuncia- 
tions against false Christianity. Numerous remark- 
able specimens of fine satire both from his friends 
and from himself are given, which proved mighty 
forces in the propagation of his work. To raise 
Christianity which was degraded to a superstition to 
its rightful position was the task he set himself, and 
to accomplish this he saw his way clearest to remain 
a member of the church and from within to seek its 
purification. The radical course adopted by Luther 
was not to his liking. When the strife came on he 
sought to hold a neutral position. His province was 
to reason, to persuade; he never felt he had strength 
for martyrdom. His writings gave the impulse to 
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the Reformation, but, the Reformation once on, he 
sought to wash his hands of Luther. While letting 
the letters and various writings both of Erasmus 
and many others tell in the main the story of the 
man and his times, Mr. Froude shows that he has 
the genius of a true historian. In the selections 
made and in their arrangement a remarkable con- 
tinuity is preserved, while in the original part of the 
work, situations are explained, characters are de- 
scribed, and lessons are drawn which round up the 
whole to a finely finished work. 


The second volume of the “ His- 
tory of the Navy”* opens with 
the naval war of 1814. The excit- 
ing contests in which the Constitution, endeared 
to all hearts under the more popular name of the 
Old Tronsides, was engaged, are most stirringly told. 
Part IV. is devoted to the minor wars and expedi- 
tions occurring between 1815 and 1861. Of these 
the war with Algiers and the suppression of piracy, 
and the expedition which opened Japan are most 
prominent and their history is accurately told. 
Part V. treats of the Civil War, giving an exhaustive 
account of all naval actions of that period. The 
history of the Monitor and its engagements, and 
Commodore Farragut’s opening of the Mississippi, 
and of the Xcarsarge-Alabama fight stands out 
with marked clearness. The last part of the work 
gives a thorough review of the navy of to-day bringing 
the account down to the year 1894. The work is a 
notable one both in its conception and execution. 

That there was need for a new history of the 
United States might have been considered question- 
able had the inquiry been made beforehand; but 
that a history which forges straight to the van soon 
makes itself a necessary force is demonstrated in 
President Andrews’ recent work.t It is a noble ex- 
ample of a history written along the modern lines 
which have reversed the old methods of subordinat- 
ing the masses of the people to the ruling classes. 
It retraces in an original manner all the historical 
outlines of the country, and with remarkable clear- 
ness shows the relations which have existed and are 
now existing between the United States and other 
lands.. The causes for the development of civiliza- 
tion whether rapid or restricted are carefully studied ; 
social culture has received much attention; and 
financial conditions critically examined. The pros- 
perity which has blessed and the insidious dangers 
which are threatening are both ably considered. 

A work which emphatically endorses the opinion 
that there are two sides to every story and which 
openly undertakes to tell both sides is “The Story 


Historical and 
National Studies. 


* A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1894. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. Vol. II. 640pp. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

+ History of the United States. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 
Two vols. 731 pp. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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of the Civil War.”* To write from the standpoint 
of the two contending parties and to present both 
impartially is an extremely difficult and hazardous 
task, but the author has handled it remarkably well. 
He squarely faces all questions and blames or sus- 
tains fearlessly the side which he logically concludes 
was wrong or right. His main point is to show that 
the North and South did not “quarrel about the 
same things,” but that the questions over which 
they differed assumed entirely different aspects to 
each. The correct representations of these aspects 
is the aim of the work. It is to be comprised in 
three volumes, of which the first is now ready bring- 
ing the history down to the Appomattox campaign of 
1862. 

Volume Second of that admirable work, “The 
Empire of the Tsars and the Russians,” ¢ treats of 
the institutions of the country, and is divided into 
five parts bearing respectively upon the rural com- 
mune, the administration and police, municipalities, 
Russian law, the press, and revolutionary agitation 
and political reforms. All of these topics are most 
competently and exhaustively considered; the style 
of writing is at once vigorous and attractive. The 
present interest felt in all things Russian will be 
whetted by a reading of this timely work ; and those 
desiring to obtain a plainer insight into the peculiar 
workings of this queer land can find no better op- 
portunity than that presented by its pages. Russia 
is represented as a nation struggling earnestly and 
honestly to the full meed of what it considers its 
requirements; but as a nation which has fallen be- 
hind in the march of time and which really belongs 
to the past by several centuries. : 

M. Duruy has won an enviable reputation for his 
ability to draw in a brief space concise and graphic 
outlines of long continued periods of history. His 
“ History of Modern Times,”} reaching from the fall 
of Constantinople to the French Revolution, is a 
noted specimen of this style of work. With bold 
strokes he defines all the leading events and then 
with rare skill connects each with the succeeding one 
or rather intertwines all together so as to present a 
clear and continuous record. 

A work on a peculiar, interest-provoking plan is 
Von Holst’s “French Revolution.”|| It is given in 
the form of twelve lectures delivered at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. The lecturer took as_ the 
central point from which to survey his theme the 
career of Mirabeau, “the ruling spirit of the Revolu- 


*The Story of the Civil War. By John Codman Ropes. 


With Mapsand Plans. Vol. I. 274 pp. $1.50. 

+The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the French by Zénaide A. 
Ragozin. Part II. 566 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ A History of Modern Times, By Victor Duruy. Translated 
and revised with notes by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 540 pp. $2.00. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

| The French Revolution. By H. Von Holst. 
522 pp. Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 


Two vols. 
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tion.” The fearful heritage handed down to Louis 
XVI. by his predecessors is very vividly portrayed, 
and well directed satire frequently plays an efficient 
part against the ancien régime. A philospher’s 
study of a great statesman during one of the most 
critical periods of the world’s history given by a sort 
of flash-light presentation perhaps best characterizes 
the method followed in the work. 

A discriminating history of early Europe * covers 
the period extending from 814 to 1300. Prepared for 
school and college use it is written with that 
directness of statement which reduces toa minimum 
the difficulties involved in general histories, and at 
the same time it is so popularized as to make it a very 
interesting work. 

One of those delightful histories, intended 
primarily for younger readers but in which adults 
find equal pleasureis, “The Days of Prince Maurice.”t 
It closely and accurately follows in that eager 
manner of writing which rouses the enthusiasm of 
the readers, the fortunes of the war of the Nether- 
lands against Philip of Spain from the time of the 
death of William of Orange until the close of the 


war. 


A journey far into the realms of 
imagination, where a firm belief in 
the reality of the impossible is easy and from which 
alluring domain one returns unwillingly——such is 


Juveniles. 


“The Jungle Book,” } a classic of imaginative litera- 
ture. 

How much pleasure can be gained by a city child 
from a few days spent amid the unfamiliar sights of a 
country home is shown in the story of “Little Miss 
Faith.”|| The only fault to be found with the book 
is the extremely poor drawings with which it is 
illustrated. 

Seventeen short stories by one who knows well 
how to write for children are included in the little 
volume “ Not Quite Eighteen.”§ 

“ Another Girl’s Experience”{ in leaving home to 
earn a living and how she found out what things are 
really “worth while,” Leigh Webster has woven into 
a pleasant story of genuine merit. 

The cause of the too often maligned stepmother 
is taken up with animation in “ Wanted”** and pre- 
sented in a very interesting and convincing way. This 


* Medieval Europe. By Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. 607 pp. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

t The Days of Prince Maurice. By Mary O. Nutting. 370 pp. 
Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society. ; 

+The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 303 pp. New 
York: The Century Co. 

|| Little Miss Faith, By Grace Le Baron. 174 pp. 75 cts. 

§ Not Quite Eighteen. By Susan Coolidge. 284 pp. $1.25. 
—1T Another Girl’s Experience. By Leigh Webster. 278 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

** Wanted. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). Illustrated. 342 pp. 
$1.50. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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adds another to the long list of Pansy Books which 
have done so much toward lifting their readers into 
higher planes of thinking and living. 

“ Have faith in your purpose. Time will be your 
friend. Be willing to stand alone for the right.” 
This is the lesson that cannot fail to be impressed 
upon the reader of “The Patriot Schoolmaster.”* 
Samuel Adams is the hero, and the incidents are 
based upon truth, only such liberties being taken as 
are necessary to the movement ofastory. There is 
a good fund of historical instruction combined with 
entertainment. The illustrations from wash draw- 
ings by H. Winthrop Peirce are admirably executed. 

On reading the story tf of the dogs Barney, Cos- 
sack, and Rex, it is hard to tell which one is the 
most lovable. The reviewer confesSes a weakness 
for the first of the three, although the frontispiece 
corroborates the statement, “ Barney was zot beauti- 
ful.” The faithful heart that beat beneath the ugly 
coat well deserved this gracefully written apprecia- 
tion. The book ought to do for the dog what 
“Black Beauty” has done for the horse. Numerous 
illustrations by the author add to the attractiveness 
of this very delightful volume. 

Stories, anecdotes, rhymes, puzzles, and pictures 
galore bound in richly illuminated covers form the 
tempting volume called “Sunday Reading for the 
Young.” { Mrs. Molesworth’s name leads’ in the 
list of contributors. It is just the kind of book 
that children will revel in. 

Natural history is most accurately and scientifically 
taught in the form of a thrillingly interesting story 
in “The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees.” |] A 
series of exciting adventures form the setting for 
lessons of the most painstaking and systematic 
character. 

A stirring tale of the Civil War, in which two 
eager boys too young to enlist, obtained permission 
to accompany the army to help about the teams is 
told in “The Lost Army.”§ The book awakens en- 
thusiasm and teaches strong lessons of patriotism. 
Mieestiened Zc ; Short, invigorating, helpful articles on 
various themes make up the volume 
“The World Beautiful." There is the genvu- 


ine ring of the true philosophy of life about them, 


* The Patriot Schoolmaster. A Tale of the Minute Men and 
the Sons of Liberty. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 233 pp. $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company 

tThree of Us: Barney, Cossack, Rex. By Mrs. Izora C. 
Chandler. 327 pp. $2.00, New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

¢Sunday Reading for the Young. 4:2 pp. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

|| The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees. By Dr. Eugene 
Murray-Aaron, F.E.S., F.Z.S.E. 269 pp. $2.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

§The Lost Army. By Thomas W. Knox. 296 pp. $1.50. 
New York: The Merriam Company. 

{The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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that philosophy which makes for real happiness, for 
righteousness. They present in so pleasing a manner 
the spiritual truths with which they are imbued as to 
make them forceful in giving an uplift to life. 

The history of a month spent with Mr. Moody 
learning of his work and workers forms the theme 
of a late volume* which is very enthusiastic in its 
tone. The personal sketches are appreciative and 
show effectively where resides the working that has 
accomplished so much of good forhumanity. The 
volume will meet the desires of many toknow more of 
the methods of this great Christian leader and of 
the personnel of company of helpers. 

“Costumes of Colonial Times”? is the result of 
much searching among the old records that are hard 
to trace. It Containsa history of colonial dress, 
showing that in those early days and in the hard 
and wild surroundings of the new world, Dame Fash- 
ion ruled as imperiously as in more favored lands 
and times. The larger part of the work consists of 
what might be called a dictionary of costumes, good 
clear definitions being given to all material, articles, 
and styles belonging to dress. 

A very vivid description{ of traveling overland to 
California in the old days is given by one of the old 
pioneers who made such a journey. Trials, dis- 
couragements, suffering, and hair-breadth escapes 
make up the greater part of the story, and one won- 
ders at the courage and heroism that could perse- 
vere to the end through such difficulties. It gives 
some striking glimpses into pioneer history. 

The publication in 1858 by Mr. Graham of, the 
“Handbook of Standard Phonography”|] was an 
epoch-making event inthe art of shorthand. It 
contained all the excellences of preceding instruc- 
tion, to which were added many and various features 
productive of speed and legibility conceived and 
harmonized by the author. It became the basis of 
quite a library of publications which were the neces- 
sary outgrowths of it. During more than thirty 
years in which the Hand-Book remained absolutely 
unaltered, the method of presenting instruction in 
popular text-books had materially changed; so Mr. 
Graham in 1893, the year prior to his death, made a 
thorough revision on modern text-book lines, the re- 
sult of which reconstruction is the volume now pre- 
sented, which promises even better things than were 
accomplished by it under its original form. 

A very able work is one entitled “Defective 





* A Month With Moody in Chicago. By Rev. H. M. Whar- 
ton, D.D. 306 pp. Baltimore: Wharton & Barron Publishing 
Company. 

t Costumes of Colonial Times. 
pp. $1.25. New York: 


3y Alice Morse Earle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

t Death Valleyin 49. By William Lewis Manly. 498 pp. 
$2.00. San Jose, Cal.: The Pacific Tree and Vine Co. 

| The Hand-Brook of Standard or American Phonography. 
By Andrew J. Graham, A. M. New and Revised Edition. 441 
pp. $2.00. New York: Andrew J. Graham & Co. 
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Speech and Deafness.”* It takes the ground that 
many persons, especially school children, have a 
deficient sense of hearing often when they are not 
conscious of the fact ; and shows the need of great 
watchfulness on the part of guardians and teachers 
to discover these troubles which may frequently be 
remedied if takenin time. It is very scientific in in- 
vestigation, clear in statement, and helpful in sug- 
gestions. 

Among the specialties in the book-making line is 
a volume on American football.t It is designed to 
meet the need of some source of definite information 
describing “the manner of executing the various 
evolutions, the methods of interference, and the more 
difficult and complicated points of the game.” 

A fine work also in the line of specialties is “ Suc- 
cess with Poultry.”{ It treats of successful and 
profitable poultry raising and contains much valuable 
information for all those interested in the subject. 
It is profusely illustrated. 

A dainty year-book for 1895 bears the name of “A 
Gift of Peace,”|] and gives for every day of the yeara 
Bible verse containing the word peace or some of 
its derivations, followed by beautiful selections in 
poetry and prose bearing upon the same thought. 

“The Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1895 § 
comes in very attractive, convenient form contain- 
ing a Scripture selection and a quotation from some 
famed book or person for each day. An appendix 
gives the C. L. S. C. order of study, the mottoes, 
the C. L. S. C. directory and other items of in- 
terest concerning this great organization. 

A very attractive calendar for 1895 is the one 
bearing as title the Scripture verse, “ He Careth for 
You.”"{ On twelve tablets, one for each month, 
there are fine reproductions of water color sketches, 
in soft tones, a Scripture passage and the calendar 
for the month. 


For a fuller announcement of books and a more 
complete description of winter literature, see page 
378-384 of the present number of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 





* Defective Speech and Deafness. By Lillie Eginton Warren. 
116 pp. New York: Edgar S. Werner Publisher. 

t Treatise on American Football for Schools and Colleges. By 
A. Alonzo Stagg and Henry L. Williams. 275 pp. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

¢ Success with Poultry. Written and compiled by Grant M 
Curtis. Quincy, Ill.: The Reliable Incubator and Brooder Com 
pany. 

| A Gift of Peace. 
253 pp- New York and Chicago: 


Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 
Flemming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

§ The Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1895. 
Published at 112 East Fayette Street, 


Compiled by 
Grace L. Duncan. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

| He Careth for You Calendar for 1895. 
E, P Dutton and Company. 


$1.00. New York: 














